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CHAPTER I. 


DELAIDE was the beauty ; she was regally tall, and had crisp, 
crimpy, golden hair, and a skin of milk and roses ; but it is not her 
history that I am about to write. Neither is it Emma’s, though Emma 
was the clever one of the family, and had learned Latin, and had once 
made a creditable translation of Horace’s Odes into English. She had 
also written a three-volume novel of an advanced and serious type; but 
that had never been published yet, because she was always touching it 
up with the view to bringing it to the pitch of absolute perfection 
before it should burst upon an enraptured world. Emma was not in 
the least pretty, but she was a wonderful young woman. But this is to 
be the history of Susan, whom nobody had ever thought much about. 
In fact, to speak truthfully, Susan was a very insignificant little person. 
She was very slender, a mere wisp of a girl, and she was not tall. 
She had light-brown hair that was always a little rough, as though it 
had been blown about by the wind. When she stood with her back to 
the light it encircled her head and brows, like the soft aureola of a 
saint. Her eyes were clear and transparent, and of a pale bluish gray ; 
they looked as if they had been washed in with one dash of nature’s 
brush and had never been touched up afterwards; there were no shoals 
and depths in Susan’s eyes; they looked at you straightly and fear- 
lessly, like the eyes of a child. For the rest, her face was merely 
round, and soft, and gentle ; the face was that of a child too. 

Indeed, the best thing about her, perhaps, was her youth. Oh, 
sweet and divine gift of early youth, than which nothing is more beau- 
tiful, because nothing is more transient! Can anything that after-life 
brings to us be more wonderful, more precious, than those early years 
of trust and faith of which Time robs us so remorselessly ? 

Youth, did we but realize it, isa thing to bow down to, and to 
worship. Nothing can equal it, nothing replaces it. 
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Well, to my Susan, in her virginal innocence, did this great and 
good gift of youth belong. On the day on which I introduce her to 
you Susan was seventeen. It was her birthday. The joy-bells were 
ringing from the square church tower in the village; but that was not 
because it was her birthday, but because it was Sunday morning. 
Susan was tying her bonnet-strings before the looking-glass in her bed- 
room, and the bells seemed to cry out to her, “Good luck to you, 
Susan !—Good—luck—to—you,—Sp—san !” over and over again. 

Nobody else had said it. No one had even recollected that it was 
Susan’s birthday. She was so very insignificant, and there were such 
more important matters going on in the family just now! 

Susan had come home from school “ for good,” as her school-fellows 
called it, only yesterday. It was a long journey from Scarborough to 
Raybourne, and Susan had been very tired when she got home, so her 
mother had sent her to bed at nine o’clock. And it was after she had 
gone to bed that Sir Jasper Keith had arrived. He came down by the 
Jast train from London, and Susan had been sound asleep when he 
reached the house: so that the great event had not, as yet, materially 
affected her. 

It was a very great event, so great that it is not at all wonderful 
under the circumstances that nobody had had time to remember that it 
was Susan’s seventeenth birthday. 

Susan tied her bonnet-strings, which were of dark-red velvet, care- 
fully under her chin, and buttoned up her little cloth jacket trimly 
round her dainty waist ; then, just as she was looking for her new gray 
suéde gloves in her dressing-table drawer, the door of her room was 
burst unceremoniously open, and Clara, the youngest of the family, 
rushed excitedly in. Clara wore her hair down her back ina long 
tawny mane. She was only thirteen, and, being thought by her 
mother to resemble her eldest sister, was not, on that account, allowed 
to be sent to school as Susan had been. Clara’s looks were something 
to be careful of, and her complexion required, no doubt, the super- 
vision of a mother: so Clara had a governess at home. 

“T have seen him, Susan!” cried this young lady, breathlessly. 
“T met him on the stairs, and he shook hands with me!” 

“Is he handsome?” asked Susan, eagerly. 

“Well, rather,” with critical honesty, “only, of course, quite old. 
I dare say he is thirty.” 

“How uninteresting!” said Susan, with disappointment. ‘TI 
wonder what made Adelaide fall in love with him ?” 

“If I were Adelaide, I would not have accepted him,” cried 
Clara, decisively. ‘ Fancy! I distinctly saw gray hairs !” 

“That is dreadful!” answered Susan, seriously. “Still, for Ade- 
laide’s sake, of course, we must try to overlook it. What colored eyes 
has he?” 

“Couldn’t see. But you will be able to decide for yourself: he is 

ing to church with us all.” 

“With Adelaide, you mean. It would have been horrible of him 
if he had not.” 

“Make haste, Susie! Mamma is quite ready. Hush!” running 
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to the window which overlooked the front door. “I hear them on 
the terrace already. Come and look at him, Susie.” 

Susan, nothing loath, followed her little sister to the window. The 
girls peeped cautiously out. Below them on the terrace stood their 
beautiful sister Adelaide. Mrs. Meyrick was there also, and Sir Jasper 
Keith. Naturally, as he wore a tall hat, and they looked down 
straight onto the top of his head, they were not much the wiser for 
their curiosity. 

By the time they got down-stairs, the whole party had started and 
were walking down the drive. The engaged couple were well in front, 
and behind them came Mr. and Mrs. Meyrick and Emma, whilst Miss 
Symonds, Clara’s governess, was waiting for them both in the hall. 

Clara was bubbling over with excitement. Would Sir Jasper give 
Adelaide a diamond necklace? she wondered. She knew he was very 
rich, because she had heard her mother say so. It must be lovely to 
have a rich lover to give one presents! When would the wedding be? 
Did Miss Symonds think it would be this Christmas, or not till 
Easter? How many bridesmaids would Adelaide have? and would 
their dresses be pink, or blue? Clara hoped they would be blue; 
blue suited her better than pink. 

Clara and Miss Symonds chattered over these all-important matters - 
the whole way to church, but Susan walked along very silently and 
dreamily on the other side of the governess. For certain, she knew 
far Jess about love and marriage than did her little sister, having given 
but little thought to the subject before. But now, as at every turn of 
the road she caught sight of the tall couple in front, a certain loving 
awe arose in her earnest little soul. Clara’s irreverent chatter jarred 
upon her. Adelaide had never been very much to her; she had ex- 
changed no confidences with her insignificant, school-girl sister. Ade- 
laide had only been to her a beautiful goddess-like creature, made to 
be worshipped and admired, who stood at an infinite distance from 
herself. But now all at once, at this crisis of her sister’s life, Susan’s 
heart seemed to be filled to overflowing with love and tenderness to- 
wards her. She longed to know if Adelaide were happy, if all the 
vague dreams and aspirations of her girlhood were realized in the 
person of Sir Jasper Keith and in the sunshine of his affection. She 
longed to express her sympathy with her in her great joy, and to tell 
her how intensely she felt with her. 

Yet at the same time she knew very well that she could never 
venture upon so bold a proceeding. Adelaide was like royalty. She 
stood upon a pedestal which removed her far above the fitful emotions 
of other and lesser mortals. 

“T can, at any rate, pray for her happiness,” thought Susan in her 
simple little heart to herself, as she passed under the cool dark arch- 
way of the church porch. “I will pray for them both. And, oh, I 
do hope that’*he is a good man and will make her happy !” 

The Meyricks of Raybourne were a large party. They occupied a 
large square pew in the village church. Their entrance always created 
a little excitement in the bucolic mind, there were so many of them, 
and they were so handsomely dressed. 
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From Mrs. Meyrick, in her long sable-tail cloak and green plush 
bonnet, down to Clara, with her long hair and smart little red-and- 
black velvet frock, there was not one of them that was not worth 
looking at. 

It was from her mother that Adelaide derived her beauty. Mrs, 
Meyrick was tall, and large, and handsome at fifty, just as Ade- 
laide was tall, and large, and handsome at five-and-twenty. It was 
a bitter grief to Mrs. Meyrick that her second and third daughters 
resembled their father and were small in stature and not striking in 
face. When she looked at Clara she took a little comfort, for Clara 
showed signs that were promising; her long, well-formed limbs and 
transparent skin gave hopes to her mother that she might eventually 
nl that grand style of beauty for which her own family had been 
noted. 

As to Emma, she had carved out a line of her own. She was 
clever. She had friends at Cambridge. A learned professor there 
had already cast a kindly eye upon her. Emma should certainly be 
allowed to go and stay with her intellectual friends as soon as ever 
they invited her again. ~ 

But for Susan there was apparently no future. She had neither 
beauty nor brains. What on earth was to be done with her, Mrs, 
Meyrick could not possibly imagine. 

The Mevyricks Feld a good position in the county, but they were 
not rich. With eight children, a man is seldom well off unless his 
fortune is prodigious, and although the eldest daughter of all, who was 
the counterpart of Adelaide, and quite as handsome, had been safely 
married the year before last to a London barrister in good practice, 
there were still the four other girls to be previtiel for, to say 
nothing of Cuthbert and his college bills and the two younger boys at 
Eton. All these claims would have drained a far richer property than 
Raybourne. 

Raybourne was a dear old gray stone house, of most picturesque 
appearance, but in a very bad state of repair. The venerable trees in 
the park were knotted and gnarled and twisted in a manner which 
would have delighted the heart of a landscape-painter, but regarded as 
timber, from a commercial point of view, they were utterly valueless. 
Moreover, in these days of agricultural depression, rents had had to be 
lowered, and many farms had be@p given up and thrown upon Mr. 
Meyrick’s hands. 

Only last Easter Mr. Meyrick had said to his wife, “ My dear, I 
leave the girls to you: they must be your affair. I have enough to do 
to pay for the boys’ education, and when I die, God knows what there 
will be left for poor Cuthbert to keep up the old place upon, after his 
brothers have had their portions. As to the girls, they must marry 
well, and the sooner you find husbands for them the better.” 

Mrs. Meyrick, who was a clever managing woman, urderstood the 
situation perfectly, and proceeded to make the best of it. 

She took Adelaide and Emma, purely as a speculation, up to 
London, and spent a month in lodgings in Mayfair during the season. 
And the outcome of that month had been Sir Jasper Keith ! 
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During that month the ground, so to speak, had been well prepared, 
and the seed carefully sown and watered, and a visit to a country 
house in the same county as Keith Castle had opportunely done the 
rest. Sir Jasper proposed, and Adelaide, Victrix, returned home 
triumphant. 

The engagement was only a few days old, and this was Sir Jasper’s 
first appearance in the bosom of his future family-in-law. 

Mrs. Meyrick, as she fell devoutly on her knees in the family pew 
that Sunday morning, offered up a heart-felt thanksgiving to Provi- 
dence for the splendid success with which her maternal labors had 
been crowned. Her beautiful daughter, in a becoming and graceful 
attitude, with closed eyes and clasped hands, knelt devoutly by her 
side; whilst beyond her, Sir Jasper Keith, her child’s affianced hus- 
band, after the manner of the praying male Briton, stood with his face 
buried for a few seconds in his brand-new Lincoln & Bennett. 

When he had cautiously deposited this precious article in a safe 
place underneath the seat, Sir Jasper lifted his head, and his eyes met 
those of a small, slender girl who exactly faced him in the square 

w. 
¢ Susan, too, had risen from her knees, Her eyes were dewy, her 
sweet, small face was solemn with some inward emotion. She was 
neither beautiful nor striking, there was nothing about her wonderful 
or remarkable, yet somehow Jasper Keith’s careless eyes were arrested, 
and he looked at her with interest. 


Another sister! This was Susan, he supposed; there seemed to be 
no end to them. That was his first thought; then with a flash fol- 
lowed the immediate reflection, “Ah, but this one is quite different 


from the others!” 

Emma had always repelled him; she had short hair like a boy’s, 
and a harsh rasping voice which set his teeth on edge. He downright 
disliked Emma. Neither had Clara appealed to him in the very least. 
She was a handsome child, undoubtedly like his own Adelaide; yet 
in spite of the resemblance—or was it, by any remote chance, by reason 
of it?—he was quite certain that Clara would bore him intensely as he 
improved his acquaintance with her. 

But this other little girl was different. The earnest, tender face, 
that was half woman, yet half child, appealed to him in an entirely 
new way. Out of those candid eyes there shone upon him, not calcu- 
lations as to his money or his present-giving capacity, not self-conscious 
speculations as to the amount of admiration they were likely to attract, 
but something strange, and fresh, and rare,—that something which for 
lack of a better name we call soul! That was what flashed at him 
swiftly, yet half obscurely, out of Susan’s eyes. 

“She is different from the rest,” said Sir Jasper once more to him- 
self. . 

And then, although he was in church, and ought perhaps to have 
known better, and although old Mr. Boyle in his reading-desk was 
giving out the introductory sentences of the service in-his usual mo- 
notonous and drawling fashion, Sir Jasper was suddenly guilty of a 
dreadful breach of decorum. 
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He smiled at Susan, kindly and pleasantly, and openly; and, in 
spite of the undoubted wickedness of such a proceeding at such a mo- 
ment, he was immediately amply repaid for it, for Susan’s face became 
straightway a picture delightful to behold: a flood of rosy color suf- 
ra it from brow to chin, her lips half parted as though to return 
the greeting, then as suddenly her eyes fell shyly and confusedly, and 
she opened her prayer-book hastily and began turning over its pages 
with trembling fingers, like a naughty child who has been caught 
doing something wrong. 

And Miss Symonds, the governess, who had seen all this little by- 
play, closed her thin lips primly over her projecting teeth and tossed 
up her pointed chin sourly and disapprovingly. 

“‘ How very shocking and improper!” said Miss Symonds to her- 
self. “I never saw a young lady behave in such an audacious and 
indecorous manner before. I am sure her dear mamma and sister 
ought to be told of it. I shall certainly watch, and see if this sort of 
thing occurs again.” 

But, although Miss Symonds did watch, and that most carefully, 
keeping her small lynx eyes riveted on poor Susan’s sweet unconscious 
face during the whole of church-time, she saw nothing more to arouse 
her virtuous indignation ; a fact, be it noted, at which she was distinctly 
disappointed. 

usan kept her eyes upon her prayer-book, and Sir Jasper smiled 
no more at his unknown sister-in-law to be. : 

But when the service was over, and they were all outside again in 
the churchyard, he walked rather pointedly across to where she stood 
among the others, whilst the neighbors crowding out of the church 

orch exchanged greetings with one another and with her parents, and 
eld out his hand to her. 

“You are Susan, are you not?” he said to her, pleasantly. ‘ Ade- 
laide has told me about you. I hope we shall be the best of friends.” 

Her hand lay for one second in his grasp. Her eyes met his again, 
but there was no longer that glimpse of her soul in them which he had . 
caught before. She was only now a shy, frightened little thing, unable 
to find words in which to answer him, and blushing awkwardly and 
confusedly at his addressing her. 

Standing there, with her mother on one side of her and her father 
on the other, and Adelaide-and Emma within earshot, Susan only felt, 
as she usually did among her family, that she was an insignificant 
nobody, and that she had no power to uplift her voice in any inde- 
pendent remark of her own. She appreciated the kindness, indeed, 
that prompted him to speak to her, but her humility made her heartily 
wish he had not done so before them all. 

Perhaps Sir Jasper was disappointed in her, or perhaps in any case 
she would have interested him no longer, and he only looked upon her 
as one of his beautiful Adelaide’s younger sisters, to whom it had, be- 
come his duty to be kind and polite; anyhow, he said nothing more to 
her, but walked on ahead between his betrothed and her mother, with 
as cheerful and unconcerned an air as though he had never smiled at 
her across the family pew at the precise moment when he should have 
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been meditating upon the “ wicked man,” and that golden method of 
saving his soul alive, to which no doubt he ought to have given his 
entire and undivided attention. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEN Clara had expressed it as her opinion that Sir Jasper Keith 
was thirty years old, she had rather understated than overstated the 
fact. He was thirty-three ; and, moreover, he looked his age. 

He was a man who, as the saying is, had lived every inch of his 
life. Early in his career, when he was little more than a boy, he had 
undergone one of those shocks which leave an indelible mark upon a 
man’s whole after-life and character. He had loved passionately and 
had been cruelly deceived. The woman he loved was some years older 
than himself, and she had accepted his affection solely because she be- 
lieved him to be his father’s heir. At that time, however, his elder 
brother had been alive, and, this fact becoming known to her within a 
week after she had promised to marry him, she had deliberately thrown 
him over, and had shortly afterwards married a wealthy stock-broker 
of Jewish extraction, whom she had discreetly kept in the background 
as a second string to her bow. A few months later, when Jasper’s 
eldest brother, a fine young fellow in the prime of his manhood, was 
accidentally drowned, and Jasper became in truth what she had once 
fancied him to be, it is possible that the faithless lady may have bitterly 
regretted her false and mercenary conduct, but if she did so he never 
knew it, because he never saw her again. 

It was a common story enough, and one which many a man would 
have got over easily, but upon Jasper Keith it had a lasting and singularly 
disastrous effect. It simply shattered his whole faith in goodness and 
in truth. He became cynical and harsh in his judgments of others, 
and he ceased either to respect or to believe in anything in the shape of 
woman. But for his mother, indeed, whom he adored, he would not 
have made a single exception in his sweeping condemnation of the 
whole of her sex. Vain, heartless, mercenary, worldly,—these were the 
epithets he applied to women in his heart. Because one woman had 
been vile, he despised them all. For the first few years after his 
trouble he ran the whole gamut of that life of so-called pleasure which 
is always open to a young man of position and fortune in London. 
He plunged recklessly and almost fiercely into every kind of dissipa- 
tion, until at last the evil worked its own cure, and he became sick- 
sa and nauseated with it all, and with himself more than with all 
else. 

Then his better nature awoke once more, and Sir Jasper Keith 
pulled himself together. His common sense, his intellectual faculties, 
told him that what he was doing was unworthy of himself. He broke 
away violently from his evil life and his evil companions, and went 
abroad on a lengthened tour of travel, sport, and adventure. When 
he came back he was an altered man. The fever of his life had burnt 
itself out ; the rage and hatred in his heart were dead, and he was only 
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indifferent, and cold, and careless, and, above all, secretly contemptuous, 
towards most of his fellow-creatures. 

Nevertheless, good was by no means extinct in him. He settled 
down at Keith Castle with his widowed mother, and set to work to im- 
prove his property and the condition of his tenants,—in short, to do 
his duty honestly and thoroughly in the station of life to which he had 
been called. But it became an understood thing that he was never 
going to marry. 

As the years went on, however, Lady Keith,. who was old and 
broken in health, began to be very unhappy upon this score. Jasper 
was the last of his race. It grieved her sorely to think that the old 
name should be destined to become extinct, and the old place be left to 
pass away to a distant cousin in the female line. Keith Castle was 
one of those beautiful and stately houses, half mansion, half fortress, 
of which there are many all along the border-line between England and 
Scotland. It was a place which from its great historical interest, as 
well as from its own intrinsic and highly romantic beauty, had been 

ionately venerated by a long and unbroken line of ancestry. The 

eiths had been at Keith Castle ever since the remote middle ages 
of English history. Old Lady Keith was deeply attached to the home 
where she had been brought as a bride, and where her sons had been 
born and all her married life had been spent, and where her husband 
had breathed his last. 

She began to try her utmost to shake her son’s resolution. In vain 
did he assure her that marriage could never make him happy, that no 
wife could ever share his inner life or win his heart, and that he would 
far sooner devote his whole life to her, the one good and true-hearted 
woman he had ever known. She continued to implore and entreat him 
to marry, for the sake of the old name and the old place, and for the 
sake of all those family traditions which had been handed down in 
unbroken succession from father to son. It was his duty, she told 
him, to carry on the old line and to leave a son behind him to bear his 
father’s name. In the end, of course he gave way, as a good son would 
be bound to do at such earnest and incessant pleadings from a mother’s 
lips. More for her sake than for his own, and because he saw it 
would make her happy, he promised to look for and bring home to her 
a wife, as soon as he could find one who should sufficiently satisfy his 
fastidious taste. He was in the habit of spending a large part of each 
season in town, in the family mansion on Hertford Street. Now that 
his mother was getting old, she had become unequal to the fatigue of 
London life, so that she no longer accompanied him. When he had 
taken leave of her last May he had promised her solemnly that he 
would make it his business to find a wife. He went up to London 
with no other object. 

It so happened that almost immediately on his arrival in town he 
became introduced to Mrs. Meyrick and her daughters. Adelaide’s 
magnificent physique attracted him. She was immensely admired and 
sought after, and he met her everywhere. She was handsome and well 
dressed, and she danced beautifully. Moreover, she was a lady. Her 
belongings and connections were unexceptionable: everybody knew all 
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about the Meyricks of Raybourne. Mrs. Meyrick had been a Des- 
singer, and the Dessingers were connected with half the aristocracy of 
England. No one could find fault with Adelaide. That he did not 
discover in her any qualities of heart or mind is not, perhaps, wonder- 
ful, because he did not take the trouble to look for them. He took it 
for granted that she was like most other young ladies of her age and day, 
—that is to say, that she was probably vain, and worldly, and somewhat 
empty-headed ; at the same time he was quite sure that she had been 
well and carefully brought up, and that she would never do anvthing to 
bring discredit upon herself or upon a husband’s name. What he 
looked for in her was not the sympathy and love of a life’s companion, 
but the breeding and manners, combined with the good looks and bodily 
health, which would render her an efficient mistress of his house and a 
suitable mother to such children as she might probably hereafter be 
blessed with. 

All this seemed to be fulfilled in the person of Adelaide Meyrick. 
He did not lose much time over the wooing. He saw that she was 
favorably disposed towards him, and was contemptuously indulgent to 
her, although he was able accurately to gauge the causes and_motives 
of her preference. 

He was Sir Jasper Keith, of Keith Castle, one of the richest 
baronets in the matrimonial market of the day. “Need any more 
be said about it than that?” he said to himself, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘“ They are all very much alike : they want the same things, 
—clothes, jewels, carriages, opera-boxes, and an endless round of 
pleasure! I don’t blame them: they are all the same: it is their 
nature, I suppose, and the outcome of the civilization of the age. I 
have no objection to giving her the things she wants. I expect nothing 
out of the common from Adelaide, and blessed is the man who ex- 
pecteth nothing !” 

He only delayed his proposal because he wanted to go home and ask 
his mother whether she would be satisfied with such a daughter-in-law. 

Lady Keith was in the seventh heaven of delight. She knew all 
about the Meyricks, and remembered Mrs. Meyrick as a girl. 

“The Dessingers were a splendidly handsome family,” she said to 
him. “There were three sisters. Emmeline, the eldest, married Lord 
Greybrook, and died in her first confinement, and Adela married 
Charles Meyrick, of Raybourne. Then there-was the third sister, 
Susanna; but she rather threw herself away. She made a foolish 
love-match with an Australian named Bell,—a perfectly respectable 
person, but a man of no family. However, I believe she was very 
happy with him, poor thing! but she never came home to England : 
she died out there. Oh, yes, I remember Adela Meyrick perfectly, 
and a magnificent creature she was. From what you tell me of her, 
the girl must be like her mother.” 

“She is very like her,” answered Jasper; and then he produced 
Adelaide’s photograph, which she had. generously presented to him,—a 
large panel-sized picture by one of the fashionable photographers of 
the day, wherein there was a great deal of drapery, with several large 
palms growing out of it in a casual manner, and the most unnatural 
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attitude into which any young woman in full evening dress propped 
up aimlessly against a Japanese screen could possibly be twisted. 

Lady Keith admired it immensely ; and indeed Adelaide’s beauti- 
ful face and form had been done ample justice to. She was only eager 
for the matter to be settled. 

“You should have proposed to her, Jasper. Delays are dangerous. 
If you are not quick, somebody else may take her from you.” 

‘“‘T must take my chance of that,” answered Jasper, with unlover- 
like resignation. 

“ But, my dear boy, when are you going to see her again? You 
must go south at once,” urged his mother, anxiously. 

“T can’t go away till after the harvest and the tenants’ ball. I 
must see that through first. Besides, I have a party of men comin 
up for the shooting. I can’t leave home till November ; and then f 
am invited to meet Miss Meyrick at the Stansfords’. I need not go 
very far from home to clinch the matter.” 

“ But, my dear boy, November !—three months off! Think what 
you are risking !” cried Lady Keith, in dismay. 

“Oh, she will keep very well till then,” answered Jasper, irrever- 
ently, with a careless laugh. “I told her that I should be at the 
Stansfords’. She is not likely to do anything rash till she has met me 
there. Be easy, little mother; I shall bring it off all right. The 
thing is as good as settled now. I promised you that I would marry, 
remember, but I never undertook to get up any violent enthusiasm over 
the business.” 

And with this answer Lady Keith was forced to be content and to 

her soul in patience. In due time, after he had enjoyed six 
weeks of excellent shooting both of black game in the high ground 
and of partridges in the valleys, and after the harvest-home and its 
attendant festivities to the tenants had been brought to a successful 
finale, Sir Jasper set out in a calm and equable frame of mind for the 
visit which was to prove such an eventful one to him. 

He met Adelaide again, proposed to her, and was accepted, and 
signified the fact by telegram to his mother two hours after the event. . 

As far as Adelaide herself was concerned, he did her no injustice at 
all. Adelaide was no more in ignorance of the causes on both sides 
which had led to the engagement than was Sir Jasper. 

Sir Jasper wanted to marry a handsome woman who would look 
well at the head of his table and carry the family diamonds with be- 
coming dignity. Adelaide had no objection at all to be found seated 
at the dinner-table in Keith Castle, in the long banqueting-hall, with 
all the family arms and quarterings emblazoned along the dark oak 
panelling on either side of her; and she had, morever, the keenest 
desire in the world to wear the Keith family diamonds. It was a very 
fair bargain on both sides. She was a dowerless girl, whose face was 
strictly her only fortune, and Sir Jasper was wealthy. Adelaide 
neither objected to Sir Jasper’s money nor to his person. She liked him, 
indeed, as much as she had ever liked anybody,—perhaps rather more. 
He was a good-looking man, with a tall and distinguished figure ; he 
had a keen and clever face, and that easy self-possession of a thorough 
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man of the world which is always attractive to the feminine mind. 
He would be a creditable husband from every point of view; and, as 
he was considered a “catch,” there was in addition the secret delight 
of having secured him herself, over the heads of many of her friends 
and acquaintances who had exhausted themselves in vain efforts to 
attract his attention. In short, Adelaide was flushed with triumph, 
and her success made her at first exert herself to be pleasant and amia- 
ble to her lover. 

She was not in love with him any more than he was in love with. 
her, but that was perhaps because Adelaide was very much more in 
love with herself than she was ever likely to be with any one else. 
But, at any rate, she was perfectly satisfied with herself and with him. 

But it is time to return to Susan. For, after all, as I have said 
before, this is not the story of Adelaide, but the story of Susan. 

Susan sat a long way from Sir Jasper Keith at luncheon at Ray- 
bourne that Sunday when they were all assembled in the dining-room 
after church. She was on the same side of the table, too, so that she 
had no opportunity of making up her mind on the knotty point of the 
color of his eyes, which neither she nor*Clara had as yet been able to 
decide satisfactorily. Clara whispered an inquiry on this all-important 
subject in her ear whilst their father was carving the sirloin of beef, 
but Susan only shook her head and murmured her ignorance. 

“T thought you would have been sure to find out, Susan,’ 
Clara, reproachfully. 

“T did not think about it,” said Susan, and in her heart she felt 
convinced that she never would be able to look Sir Jasper sufficiently 
in the face to determine anything whatever upon the subject of his 
eyes; she knew, indeed, that he had a charming smile, but that was a 
secret which she kept to herself and had not the faintest desire to share 
with her little chatterbox of a sister. 

As soon as luncheon was over, Susan escaped quickly from the 
room; she was free now to follow her own devices, and her own 
devices led her to the stables, 

Of all Charles Meyrick’s daughters the only one who took after 
himself in his love of horses and of good horsemanship was his daughter 
Susan. Here was the one sympathy which drew the father and child 
together, and here lay the one great and exquisite pleasure of Susan’s 
home-life. Hitherto, partly because she had been at school, she had 
had but few opportunities of pursuing her favorite pastime; partly also 
because, with an impoverished exchequer and increasing expenses, her 
father kept no superabundance of horses in his stable. He had his own 
two hunters, and there was a horse for the young ladies’ use, on which 
Susan had enjoyed many a gallop during the holidays; occasionally, 
too, there was an animal of some sort belonging to Cuthbert; then 
there were the carriage horses, and the fat pony: that was all. 

When Susan opened the stable door and found herself in the society 
of her equine friends and their attendants, she received the first true 
welcome home that had as yet been given to her. From Mr. Griggs, 
the old coachman, who had given her her first riding-lesson, down to the 
stable-boy who was filling the buckets of water at the pump, there was 


” said 
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not one of the men whose face did not brighten at the sight of the 
young lady who was “so fond o’ the ’osses.” 

Miss Susan was the only one of the young ladies who ever came 
into the stable or ever took any interest in the animals; the only one, 
too, who talked to the men pleasantly and kindly and knew all about 
their wives and babies. 

Susan was completely happy as soon as she found herself in Rob 
Roy’s loose-box, feeding her old favorite with a carrot, whilst Griggs 
took off the horse’s clothing and called attention to his general fitness and 
beauty. Rob Roy was a handsome little bay horse with black points ; 
he had good quarters and splendid sloping shoulders, and was a fine 
fencer, Being no longer quite so young as he had been, Rob Roy had 
grown very clever. He was as steady as old Time, and had never been 
known to make a mistake across country. He was altogether about as 
safe a mount as a young lady of unbounded pluck but of little experi- 
ence could possibly have. 

“ He’s as fit as a fiddle, miss,” said Griggs, admiringly, as Susan 
kissed her old friend’s satin coat with enthusiasm, “and he’ll carry 
you like a bird to-morrow. The hounds meet at the Swan Inn; and 
that’s a nice bit of country for you. I’ve told your pa you’d best have 

our first ride on him to-morrow.” 

“Did you, Griggs? and did papa say I might go?” asked Susan, 
eagerly, her face all aglow with delight. 

The stable door had opened behind her, but Susan did not see who 
came in. 

“Certainly, miss. Your pa he told me I was to bring him round 
with Fairfax and the chestnut ’oss what came yesterday of Sir Jasper 
Keith’s, and you are to go out ’unting along with them.” 

“Oh, Griggs! it will be delightful to have a gallop again!” said 
Susan, breathlessly. 

Then some one came into the loose-box behind her. The rustle 
of the straw made Susan turn round, and she found herself, to her 
surprise, face to face with Adelaide and Sir Jasper. 

“T am afraid, then, my dear child,” said Miss Meyrick, tranquilly, 
“that you will have to find something else to enjoy your gallop on to- 
morrow ; for I happen to want to ride Rob Roy myself to the meet.” 

Susan’s bright color faded; her heart gave a great gasp, and then 
went down, down, into the very soles of her little shoes. When the 
family goddess expressed her intentions in that quiet and determined 
fashion, Susan well knew that to rebel would be in vain. 

a was bitterly, cruelly disappointed, but she only answered, 

uietly,— 
7 Very well, Adelaide.” 

Adelaide never hunted : she was not very brave on a horse, to begin 
with ; besides which, she considered that hard riding coarsened the 
complexion. But now and again, when she wanted to show herself 
off or to meet somebody particular, Adelaide would ride to the meet on 
Rob Roy in the most faultless of London-made habits by her father’s - 
side, and would perhaps follow the sport decorously along the road for 
a couple of miles or so, in a gentle ambling canter. This it was that 
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she had set her heart upon doing to-morrow, not in the least because 
she cared about riding, but simply because she wished to show off her 
fine rich lover to the neighbors and to make the unmarried women all 
envy her good luck. 

Jasper, who was standing by her, watched the little scene between 
the sisters with secret indignation: he glanced from Adelaide’s cold 
hard face beside him to Susan’s little sad white one, upon which bitter 
disappointment was so plainly written; then he said, turning rather 
quickly to Adelaide,— 

“Ts there nothing else that Susan can ride?” 

Adelaide shrugged her shoulders carelessly: “There is nothing 
else, at any rate, that I can ride.” 

One of the nfen standing near said to her, “Miss Susan might 
perhaps ride Mr. Cuthbert’s old ’oss, miss.” 

“Yes, of course. Why not? You can ride Cuthbert’s horse per- 
fectly, Susan.—Bring him round for Miss Susan, Griggs.” 

“ Beg pardon, miss,” answered the old man, with decision, “ but 
that there broken-kneed old crock, as Mr. Cuthbert picked up at a 
livery-stable for a ten-pun’ note or so, ain’t in any way fit to carry a 
lady: he have been going to the station in the luggage-cart, and that’s 
about all he is fit for. It ain’t safe for Miss Susan to ride him.” 

Adelaide turned away impatiently: 

“Oh, well, settle it as you like, Griggs. Miss Susan must stop at 
home, then. Anyhow, I am going to ride Rob Roy.—Where is your 
horse, Jasper? I want to see him.” 

She went out of the loose-box, and Jasper, with a keen glance at 
Susan’s averted face and quivering lip, followed her reluctantly. As 
he went, he heard the girl say to the old coachman,— 

“TI shall ride Mr. Cuthbert’s horse, Griggs. For once it can’t hurt 
me. I couldn’t bear to be left at home.” 

“She is a good-plucked one,” thought Jasper. “ Poor little girl! 
what a beastly shame of Adelaide to take her horse away from her! 
Apparently my beautiful betrothed is not exactly the most unselfish 
and generous of women.” 


CHAPTER IItI. 


Susay, in spite of Griggs’s protest, rode her brother’s “old crock” 
in the morning. He was a game old horse, and had evidently once 
been a fine hunter, but now, as the old coachman had said, he was cer- 
tainly unfitted to carry a lady to hounds. Why Cuthbert had bought 
him was not quite clear: probably it was because, having broken his 
knees, he found himself compelled by his late owner either to replace 
him or to purchase him. At some remote period of his life he had 
probably been a very handsome animal, for he still had good points all 
round ; but he was fit for nothing now but the shafts of a cart, and 
that was the use to which he had been put by Mr. Meyrick when his 
son had left him at the end of last vacation, without a word of apology, 
in his father’s stables. 

When he was brought round with the other horses, Mr. Meyrick 
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was standing upon the door-step, putting on his gloves, with his 
hunting-crop under his arm. 

“ Hullo! what’s that?” he inquired. ‘ Who is going to ride that 
old horse of Mr. Cuthbert’s ?” 

“Miss Susan, sir,” replied the groom who was leading him. 

“Dear! dear! this won’t do at all! he isn’t fit for her to ride.” 

“That is just what I says, sir,” said Griggs, who was leading his 
master’s best hunter, Fairfax, a handsome flea-bitten gray ; “but Miss 
Meyrick have ordered Rob Roy, and Miss Susan would have the 
Crock, sir. She says he’s better nor nothing.” 

“Dear! dear!” said the old gentleman again, with vexation. 
“She ought to be riding Rob Roy. I said she should ride Rob Roy.” 

He turned round, and found his little daughter standing beside him 
in her habit. 

“ Adelaide wanted Rob Roy, father. Please let me ride Cuthbert’s 
horse. I will be very careful.” 

“Why on earth can’t Adelaide ride the old Crock, then? She 
only wants to potter to the meet and back. He’d do perfectly well for 
her.’ 

“Thank you, papa,” said the cool voice of his eldest daughter 
behind him. “It would be really impossible for me to be seen on 
such a beast as that. Susan can stop at home if she likes.” 

Susan settled the question by walking straight to Cuthbert’s horse 
and being put up on his back. 

Mr, Meyrick looked annoyed, but a long experience had taught 
him that Adelaide always had her own way. Besides, Mrs. Meyrick, 
too, had come forth out of the house to see the party set out, and her 
soft yet decided voice murmured reprovingly in her husband’s ear,— 

“ My dear Charles! on such an occasion how could dear Adelaide 
be seen on such,an animal? Susan had much better give it up alto- 
gether, if Cuthbert’s horse is not fit for her. Her sister must ride Rob 
Roy. Sir Jasper would be shocked if Adelaide were roi properly 
mounted.” 

“What’s the use of mounting her properly, when she don’t know 
how to go?” muttered the down-trodden husband to himself, but he 
knew that it was useless to say any more. He was proud enough of 
his handsome daughter in a ball-room or at a London crush: that was 
her proper place, the sphere in which she really shone. “ But in the 
huntifg-field give me my little Susie!” he thought, as he gathered up 
his reins and swung himself into the saddle. 

The party set forth. Susan and her father rode in front. The 
lovers followed, and there was in addition a groom mounted on one of 
the carriage-horses, in order to ride home behind Miss Meyrick, for 
Adelaide thought it impossible to come home by herself without an 
attendant. 

“ Never mind, Susie,” said her father. “When your sister is 
married you will get Rob Roy all to yourself, my dear. Lucky for you 
that Emma doesn’t ride. He will carry you twice a week, I dare 


“ Yes, that will be very nice, certainly.” 
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“Don’t go Mard to-day, Susan. If I were you I’d just go home 
quietly with your sister.” 

“Oh, papa! please let me go on 

“ Well, you see, the poor old horse is very groggy on his forelegs. 
He might give you a nasty fall.” 

“T’ll be very careful, papa, really,” pleaded Susan. “TI can get 
through lots of gates and gaps, all that Aspenley valley is so easy, and 
the fox almost always breaks southward towards Aspenley. I could go 
over that country blindfold ; there’s hardly a stiff place for miles.” 

“Only that big fence at the bottom of the hill, by those tumble- 
down farm-buildings,—that’s a baddish one. I’m sure that poor old 
beast couldn’t get over it. Remember, you are not on Rob Roy.” 

Susan promised again to be very careful. And, as her father was 
the weakest of men, he allowed himself to be persuaded that, if she 
took care, no harm would happen to her. 

Behind them, Jasper and Adelaide were riding somewhat silently 
side by.side. 

Susan little knew the scene which had taken place on her account 
last night between the lovers. 

She little guessed that Sir Jasper had not only begged Adelaide to 
give up Rob Roy to her, but that upon her absolutely refusing to do 
so he had declared that Susan should ride his own horse, and that he 
himself would stay at home. 

Adelaide had perhaps never been so angry in her whole life. To 
do her justice, her temper, though haughty and autocratic, was not a 
violent one. She could be very nasty, but she could also be perfectly 
self-controlled. But in this instance she experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty in preserving her equanimity. 

As, however, she had no wish to quarrel with Sir Jasper, self- 
interest warned her not to‘show what she felt too plainly. But within 
her breast there raged a perfect tempest of angry mortification. 

That Susan, the insignificant little sister to whom she had scarcely 
ever given a thought, that child barely out of the school-room, that 
scrap of a girl with a plain white little face, who scarcely dared to 
answer a question when she was spoken to,—that Susan should be 
considered and thought about, and she—Adelaide—set on one side! 
and that by her own lover! It was certainly enough to arouse a 
spoilt beautiful young woman of the world into a very frenzy of 
indignation. , 

But, as she could not possibly give vent in words to all this storm 
of anger within her, she relieved her feelings in a well-worn and femi- . 
nine fashion, by bursting into a passion of tears. 

Now, upon Sir Jasper Keith a woman’s tears produced a most 
undesirable effect. Tears had been tried on him before, and he knew 
the value of them. They did not touch or soften him in the very 
least ; they only hardened him and aroused in him that bitter disdain 
which lay at the bottom of his heart towards all women and their 
ways. ; 

In this instance, too, he was well aware that the tears proceeded 
mainly from temper. 
Vou. XLVIII.—10 
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He therefore shrugged his shoulders slightly and waited whilst 
Adelaide sobbed. 

“You—you—are dreadfully unkind! Of course I want to ride 
with you. What pleasure would it be—without you? Oh! oh!” she 
gasped at length. 

“When you have quite done upsetting yourself in this foolish 
manner, Adelaide, perhaps you will listen to me,” he said, quietly. 
“If you will give up the horse to your little sister to-day, or else, as I 
suggest, allow me to give up mine to her, then you and I will havea 
quiet ride together to-morrow instead.” 

But this would not have suited Adelaide at all, because what she 
chiefly wanted was to show Sir Jasper off to the county neighbors at 
the meet: she knew that the Townboroughs would be there; they 
were the big people of that part of the world, and the Townborough 
girls had not one of them managed to catch a husband yet, they were 
all so plain and dowdy; and young Lord Lester, too, would be there, 
with his pretty little new wife. Adelaide had angled very hard for 
Lord Lester last winter, and had been deeply mortified when he left 
off flirting with her and married Miss Greeves instead. It would be 
a triumph to show off Sir Jasper Keith before Lord Lester to-day, just 
to let him see that she was not at all inconsolable for his defection. 
All this taken into account, the “quiet ride” which Jasper proposed 
for the following day did not meet her views in the very slightest. 

In a few broken words, she intimated that she could not and would 
not give up her ride to the meet with him to-day, that she would be 
seriously unhappy if it did not come off, and should consider him 
wanting in affection and devotion to her if he did not do what she 
wished. Jasper said no more. He kissed her coldly when she asked 
him to do so, but there was little ardor or enthusiasm in the caress, 

“She is cold-hearted and selfish,” he thought. ‘ Her own pleasure, 
her own way, are all she thinks of. Women are all alike.” 

And then he sighed a little drearily over the prospect of the future, 
and wished that his mother had not overpersuaded him against his 
better judgment to link himself for life with one of these unsympa- 
thetic and disagreeable creatures. 

But he had given his word to his mother, and his word to Adelaide. 
There was nothing else to do but to go on with it. When she was 
his wife it would be better, he supposed. They could each go their 
own way. For the present, at least, duty, and the usages of society, 
compelled him to give in to her wishes. But he did not talk very 
much to her on the way to the meet. 

The meet at the Swan Inn, Aspenley, was always a favorite one. 
Aspenley lay in the pick of the best country, and was moreover within 
easy reach of most of the most important houses of the neighborhood. 

There was a good show not only of horsemen and horsewomen, but 
of carriages of every size and description: from Lord Lester’s drag, on 
which he had driven his wife and a large party of friends over to see 
the meet, down to the farmer’s tax-cart and the little pony-carriages of 
the lesser gentry of the neighborhood, every sort and style of vehicle 
was well represented in the open space in front of the old-fashioned inn. 
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Adelaide became in a very few minutes that which she had desired 
to be,—the heroine of the hour. It was her first appearance in public 
with her lover after her engagement had been announced in the pages 
of the Morning Post, and there is certainly no moment of a young 
woman’s life which is full of keener triumph to her than such an occa- 
sion. Adelaide was radiant. She rode about from carriage to carriage, 
shaking hands with her acquaintances and receiving their congratulations, 
and introducing Jasper with a sort of flourish of trumpets to every- 
body. The whole business of the day was for the moment delayed and 
set on one side in order that the county might, so to speak, take Miss 
Meyrick of Raybourne by the hand and wish good luck to her. Even 
the master, old Sir Peregrine Harford, who was the soul of punctuality, 
kept the whole field waiting for five or ten minutes whilst he trotted 
up to her where she sat on Rob Roy, flushed with success and vanity, 
between her father and her lover, on purpose to offer her his best 
wishes and to give a personal welcome to Sir Jasper, with whom he 
was slightly acquainted. 

7 = glad to see you out to-day, Keith,” he said to him, cordially. 
‘A good man is always welcome in the Oldshire country. When you 
are married we shall hope to welcome you often at the covert-side; and 
you must persuade Miss Meyrick to come out hunting with you.” 

“Oh, you know I am far too timid to hunt, Sir Peregrine,” an- 
swered Adelaide, with her brightest and sweetest smile. ‘ I should never 
have the nerve.” 

“ My dear young lady, we none of us know how brave we can be 
till we try. When you have such a horseman as Keith to pilot you 
and take care of you, it will be very different. Besides, as I’ve always 
told you, your father’s daughter must have got it in her.” 

The daughter who had “ got it in her,” as the old M. F. H. put it, 
heard all this, and felt a little envious, perhaps, of the kind words of 
encouragement which the great man was giving to Adelaide. Susan 
knew that she could ride, but nobody but old Griggs ever told her so. 
Adelaide on Rob Roy looked the picture of a graceful horsewoman, 
but Susan on her broken-kneed old screw and in her country-made 
habit was naturally quite overlooked. 

She wished all this talking and greeting would come to an end. 
She was impatient to be off. She cast longing glances away from the 
crowd at what was to her a far more delightful and fascinating sight 
than all these smart people who were making such a fuss over her 
handsome sister. 

Drawn up under a tree at a little distance was a white and spotted 
mass, kept together by the two whips on the traditional gray horses of 
the Oldshire hunt. Susan’s heart went longingly out to those quiet yet 
ever-moving hounds, with their great faithful eyes and beautiful heads 
and their white sterns waving about like a field of corn shaken in the 
wind. Susan would have liked to go among the clever gentle creatures 
and talk to them. She knew most of them by name, and could have 
picked each one out from his brethren almost as easily as the huntsmen. 
Why did the people all talk and chatter and fuss about round Adelaide 
and waste all this valuable time? she thought, impatiently. 
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At last, however, there was a move. Sir Peregrine gave the signal, 
the huntsmen and hounds moved away down a road to the right and 
then turned short in at a gate into a field towards the Aspenley coverts, 
and the whole crowd trotted quickly after them. 

At this poiat of the proceedings, Cuthbert’s old Crock began to 
show the blood that was in him. The old horse tossed up his head, 
and pricked his ears, and gave a little snort of delight, as with a plunge 
he darted into a foremost place. Like his rider, the old horse “ had it 
in him,” and neither age nor infirmity nor the indignities of the lug- 

-cart had quite crushed the heart and the spirit out of him. 

All the time they were waiting at the wood-side, whilst the eager 
hounds drew the covert, the Crock was fidgeting to be off, pawing the 
ground with his feet and snatching at ihis bridle.’ As to Susan, her 
heart was beating wildly. It is doubtful which was the most keen and 
excited, the girl or the old horse. . 

At: length the welcome cry of “Gone away !” broke the expectant 
silence of the winter morning. The fox was understood to have 
broken covert in the accustomed direction towards the Vale of As- 
penley, and away galloped the whole field pell-mell down the slope of 
the hill, The Crock rushed forward with the wild enthusiasm of a 
three-year-old, and, before Susan had quite realized where she was, 
had landed her well and safely into the next field. She was too ex- 
cited and too inexperienced to take notice of the way in which he 
tottered, and his poor bent fore-legs trembled as he landed ; but, filled 
with wild delight that he could jump, and jump well, a fact upon 
which she had had her secret doubts, she dug her little heel into his 
side and dashed on across the broad green meadows. 

“Take care, for heaven’s sake, Susan!” shouted Sir Jasper as he 
shot by her. “He can’t last long at that pace. Don’t try him too 
far.” 

But she only shook her whip gayly at him and laughed. Her 
blood was up, dancing in her veins. The gallop through the keen 
morning air, the rush of the hunt around her, the delicious sense of 
freedom, and the keen ardor of the chase, had got into the girl’s head 
and turned it completely. She paid no heed to the passing warning ; 
she forgot her father’s words of caution, and all about that nasty fence 
by the tumble-down barn. She forgot everything, in short, save that 
the Crock meant “ going,” and that as long as he would go she would 
go with him. : 

A few fields farther on, she might have been wise in time, for the 
old horse only just cleared the gap at which she put him, and ‘almost 
fell on his head as he landed. She pulled him up quickly and cleverly, 
and he scrambled on to his legs and went on again as bravely as ever. 
The field was now considerably diminished, and among the dozen or 
so who were up with the hounds she occupied a very good place. Her 
father was some way ahead of her, and Keith only a few hundred 
yards before her; but many other good riders were behind, and she 
knew that if she could only preserve her place she ran a good chance 
of seeing all the sport. 

Then all at once she saw the ruined farm-buildings, and knew that 
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she was nearing the only really formidable fence she would have to 
negotiate. There was no gate and no gap to speak of, the hedge was 
wide and straggling, and there was, she knew, a deep ditch on the 
farther side of it. Sir Jasper cleared it on his big chestnut easily, and 
disappeared from her sight. She was too excited now to give it up. 
She picked her place carefully, set her teeth hard, and put the Crock 
straightly and steadily at it. The old horse made a wild, brave rush 
for it. He rose with a great leap. For a moment all seemed well ; 
then came a crash, a horrible struggle, a dreadful shock, then—confu- 
sion, and a succession of stars before her eyes, then darkness—silence 
—and nothing more ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Susan recovered her consciousness, she found herself staring 
straight up at another face which was bending down within a few 
inches of her own. 

Her first feeling was a vague wonder why that other face was so 
white and so scared, and why those eyes—beautiful clear hazel eyes, 
with a gold glint in them—should be filled with such an agony of 
incomprehensible terror. 

Then she felt dizzy, and everything went round her, and she shut 
her eyes again, and thought seemed to slip away; then after another 
minute or so, with a little start, life reasserted itself, and she said to 
herself, “It was Jasper Keith, of course. Why was he looking like 
that?” And then another swift thought, “ Now I know the color of 
his eyes. Clara will be glad ;” and a little smile of amusement stole 
over her lips as she opened her eyes wide once more. Still Jasper’s 
face stooping over her, but this time he did not look half so scared and 
miserable. 

“You are better? You know me?” he asked, eagerly, and as he 
spoke he lifted her head and shoulders onto his arm. 

Then she came back from that strange border-land of Death upon 
which her spirit had for a few moments been uncertainly wandering, 
and returned to this world once more. 

“ Are you in pain?” said the anxious, tender voice. “ Do I hurt 

ou? 

She lifted her hand to her head, from which her broken hat had 
fallen away. 

No, she had no pain. Only, how stiff and numb her legs felt! 
She looked down and saw what had happened. She was lying at the 
bottom of a wide, dry ditch, and the body of her horse lay motionless 
across her! This sight awakened her in right earnest. She perceived 
for the first time that she was not alone with Sir Jasper Keith. A 
groom whose face she did not know, and two or three countrymen who | 
had been at work in the fields hard by, and had run up at the rumor 
of an accident, were standing round the fallen horse, and they now 
began, with stupendous pushings and luggings, to endeavor to drag 
him off her body. Then all at once she saw what it was all about: 


the old horse was dead ! 
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With a little cry she struggled to raise herself, and her first. words 
were choked with a rush of sudden tears : 

“Oh, he is dead! he is dead! He carried me so well, he was so 
plucky, and I have killed him! Oh, I shall never, never forgive 
myself’ !”’ 

“Don’t distress yourself. His neck is broken: he must have been 
killed instantaneously ; he could not have suffered at all.” 

Instinctively he seemed to guess what she felt. He knew, he could 
not tell why nor wherefore, that no thought of her own possible hurt 
or suffering troubled her; only the thought of pain to the poor old 
horse who had carried her so bravely. 

Partly no doubt because she was frightfully shaken and weak, she 
turned her face round upon his shoulder and cried bitterly. 

How strangely those tears affected him! A woman crying, and yet 
he felt no scorn and no disbelief, no angry impatience !—nothing but a 
great gush of tender pity which made him draw her a little closer into 
his arms. ; 

Poor little girl! poor little unselfish heart that-was filled with woe, 
not for itself, but for something else,—for the suffering of an animal ! 
Ah, there was no sham about these tears of Susan’s! they were real ! 
he knew they were real! How long it was since he had believed in 
. such a thing! 

“Don’t cry, dear, don’t cry,” he murmured, rather unsteadily. 
“ Remember, the poor old horse was quite at the end of his time; and 
how can a hunter die nobler than in the hunting-field, doing his utmost 
bravely to the last? Don’t cry. Iam so afraid you will make your- 
self ill.” 

She left off at once, wiping her eyes with his handkerchief, which - 
he put into her hand, like an obedient child. 

“ Now try and lift yourself up while they get the horse away from 
you. Take hold of my arm,—so.” 

She tried conscientiously to do what he told her, but it hurt her 
horribly, for her foot was somehow doubled up under the horse. 
Twice, thrice, did that wrenching struggle take place, the four men 
dragging at the horse’s inert and lifeless body, and Jasper drawing her 
away from it with all his strength. 

. The third time, the thing was somehow accomplished, and she was 
ree. 

She made a brave effort to get upon her feet, Jasper supporting her, 

but no sooner did she stand upright than that horrible dizzy chaos came 

upon her once more, and she fainted dead away in his arms. 

It seemed quite a long, long time afterwards that she awoke again 
and found herself moving quickly through the air. 

She was in a common open fly,—a rickety vehicle, such as is some- 
times by good luck to be procured at the inn of a country village. The 
short afternoon was waning. The air was filled with a damp gray 
mist. The fly horse jog-trotted along the road with a swaying uneven 
- motion, and the crazy carriage swung and rolled about on its, worn-out 
springs, The cushions of the fly had somehow been arranged to make 
a couch for her, so that she was Iving down, and a thick colored 
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blanket had been tucked carefully around her. But what struck Susan 
when she came to herself were not all these unimportant details, but 
the fact that her head was on Sir Jasper Keith’s shoulder, and that 
his arms were holding her carefully, lest she should be shaken by the 
motion of the vehicle. 

With a little thrill of shyness, she sat up and drew herself away 
from him, and in the half-light she colored furiously. 

“We are nearly home now. Do you feel any better?” he asked, 
anxiously, looking keenly into her face. 

Susan hoped devoutly he had not seen her blush. It was so silly 
to blush! and all about nothing, too!—just because one’s brother-in- 
law—or as good as brother-in-law—was kind ! 

“T am much, much better, thanks. I think I must have been 
asleep lately.” 

- “Yes, I think you have. You fainted first, you know, and then I 
managed to get this carriage to take you home. I have been watching 
you. Your color came back after a little while, and your breath began 
to come deep and steady, and then I saw that you were better and that 
you had fallen asleep. I have been dreadfully afraid that jimcrack 
vehicle would shake you and wake you up.” 

Somehow this account of herself, and of how he had been watching 
her, filled her with indescribable confusion. She trembled a little, she 
could not have told why. 

“TI am afraid—I have given you a great deal of trouble,” she 
stammered, brokenly. ‘I am so very—very—sorry.” 

“What is there to be sorry about, pray?” he said, lightly, with a 
little laugh. Then he looked suddenly away from her across the low 
hedges and the fog-swept fields. Something rose up tumultuously in. 
his heart, something that cried out aloud and would not be silenced. 

“Why is it nearly over? Why can it not last forever? Why can 
I not hold her so, always,—always?” Then with a sudden passion of 
horror he shut his ears to these voices that had arisen, and laughed 
aloud, so that Susan started and looked frightened. He turned to her 
almost feverishly ; 

“Are you startled because I am laughing, Susan? Well, I am 
only laughing because it is so odd to me to have a little sister to look 
after and to take care of,—a dear little sister such as you are. It is 
only natural that I should care about my sister, is it not ?” 

“Of course,” said Susan, quietly. And she did not say anything 
more for a long time. 

Presently they came to the gate of Raybourne Park. It was a 
side-gate, and there was no lodge, so that no lodge-keeper’s prying eyes 
saw their entrance. The road inside ran for some way between a belt 
of thick fir-trees on either side. It was very dark. 

“T hope they have not been very anxious,” remarked Sir Jasper. 

tea Adelaide be nervous about you, do you think ?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“ Adelaide! about me? Oh, I was not thinking about that. I was 
afraid they might be frightened about you.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so, Papa and I are often out late on hunting- 
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days, Besides, they would not know, I dare say, whether I was in or 
not. 

“ Not know!” he repeated, in surprise. 

“No. That would be nothing wonderful. I should go up to the 
school-room for tea. Mamma wouldn’t ask anything about me.” 

She spoke quite simply, as though it was the most natural thing in 
the world for a mother not to care or inquire whether her child came 
in early. or late, safe or unsafe, from a day’s hunting on a horse that 
had not been fit to carry her. 

The little sentence seemed to lay all her home life bare before his 
eyes. He was certain that she lived alone,—that they none of them 
troubled themselves about her, whether she were well or ill, happy or 
unhappy. 

Well, he would alter all that for her. 

4 They were close to the house. The old fly drew up before the 
oor. 

Sir Jasper got out and rang the bell, but the hall door was only closed, 
not locked, and before the servants could come he opened it wide,‘and 
a flood of warm light from within glowed out into the darkness. 

Susan tried to get out of the fly; but her foot hurt her very much, 
besides which she was stiff, and sore all over, and dreadfully shaken. 
She did, however, manage with the help of Jasper’s arm to get down 
onto the ground; then that horrible faintness began to come over her ; 
she tottered, her face, seen in the warm lights of the house, was deadly 
white, and she cast a piteous look up at him. 

“ Pluck will do a great deal, but it won’t do everything, Susan,” 
he said, with a smile that was tender as a woman’s in his eyes. And 
then, without more ado, he picked her up in his arms and carried her 
into the house. 

What a feather-weight she was! how small, how slight, how 
childish ! 

Why did his heart beat so tumultuously, why was there such a wild 
gladness singing—nay, shouting—within him, at the contact of the 
light frail form that lay against his breast ? 

He should have known. Perhaps he did know. Perhaps, in 
yielding to this delirious joy which possessed him like a strong intoxi- 
cating liquid of fire, Sir Jasper Keith knew very well that he was 
playing with a new and magical temptation, with which it were better 
for him not to meddle. It was the very newness of it which over- 
powered him. 

Great heavens! was it possible that he could still feel—could still 
be alive to—that to which he had believed himself dead forever? The 

realization of what he experienced himself overcame him. He could 
not, would not, give it a name ; and, yet, surely he must have known ! 

He did not walk blindfold into it. His eyes were open; he saw, 
and yet he said to himself, “‘I see nothing.” 

He was half-way across the hall before the material things of life 
had any power to touch him. 

Then all at once the spell was broken, the enchantment destroyed. 
He found himself suddenly face to face with—Miss Symonds ! 
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It was her look of consternation, her horror-stricken expression of 
etnnge virtue, which, like a shock of ice-cold water, recalled him to 

imself. 

“Sir Jasper!” ejaculated the governess, adding, after a moment’s 
pause, in a tone of amazement impossible to describe, “ and—Miss 
Susan !” 

The emphasis was unmistakable. In less time than it takes to 
relate, Susan was no longer that divine burden that he could have 
carried to the world’s end upon his heart, but a girl who had a char- 
acter to lose and to defend, whose name might possibly suffer at his 
hands, and who was—oh, the pity of it!—his own Adelaide’s sister ! 

She was standing now, leaning against the table, white and red by 
turns, and trembling like an aspen-leaf. 

The instinct of self-protection made her say, very quickly,— 

“Thank vou, Jasper. My foot is better. I can walk very well now.” 
It was the first time she had spoken his name, and even at that moment 
it sent a keen thrill of joy through his veins to hear it upon her lips. 

‘“ Miss Susan has met with an accident out hunting, Miss Symonds,” 
he hastened to explain. “ Pray go and tell Mrs. Meyrick. I think she 
ought to send for the doctor.” 

Miss Symonds cast a withering look upon them both. As plainly 
as words could say it, that look said, “I do not believe you.” 

» “I certainly think that her mamma ought to be told—everything,” 
she said, significantly. ‘“ Mrs. Meyrick is in the drawing-room, Miss 
Susan. If you can leave Sir Jasper, perhaps you had better go to her.” 

“ What does she mean?” cried Susan, a little distractedly. “ Why 
does she look at me like that? What have I done?” 

Miss Symonds, with her chin well in the air, was opening the door 
which led into the drawing-room. 

Sir Jasper gave Susan his arm with grave politeness and led her to 
the door. Miss Symonds went into the room; then suddenly he held 
back for.half a moment, and, bending low over her, whispered in 

er ear,— 

“Go to your mother quickly. Do not let that vixen speak ill of 
you to her. Do not be frightened: you have done nothing wrong,— 
nothing, my sweet.” ae 

She tottered into the room with difficulty and half fell at her 
mother’s feet. The door closed softly behind her. When she looked 
round he was gone. . 


The doctor, not unnaturally, ordered Susan fo bed, and she remained 
for two days in her own room. Her foot was sprained, and she was 
very much shaken, but, luckily, there was no great harm done. 

Mrs. Meyrick certainly had begun by scolding her for the death of 
Cuthbert’s horse, but she was so genuinely frightened by the sight of 
the girl’s white face that she had not the courage to reproach her much. 
Then Mr. Meyrick’s distress and remorse at the danger his favorite 
child had run silenced all scoldings, and Cuthbert coming home from 
Cambridge the next day declared that it-was “a beastly shame” to 
have sent Susie out on that poor old brute, and that it was a wonder 
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she hadn’t broken her own neck as well as his. So nothing more was 
said; and, as Susan was really ill, Miss Symonds found no opportunity 
of telling her little history against her. 

Susan lay quiet in her white little bed for two days, in order, as the 
doctor said, not only that her foot might get well, but that her nervous 
system might recover from the shock which it had sustained. 

She was not at all unhappy. Everybody was very kind to her. 
In fact, no one had ever seemed to be so kind before. Her mother 
visited her at stated intervals; her father often sat by her side for long 
minutes at a time, holding her hand and telling her hunting anecdotes. 
Clara, of course, ran all day long in and out of her room, chattering 
volubly on every subject under the sun; and even Emma took the 
trouble to read to her a chapter or two of her serious-minded novel ; 
it made her head ache rather, and she could not quite understand it, 
but she was too unselfish to say so, and endured the reading with 
patience. Only once did Adelaide sail in, and stand for a second or 
two by her bedside; and when she came, Susan wished that she would 

away. 

Adelaide stood over her like a goddess of health and beauty, look- 
ing down somewhat contemptuously upon the little bed. 

“ Well, child ?—better?” she asked, carelessly. 


“Yes, thank you, Adelaide,” replied Susan, meekly. 
“It was a mercy you weren’t riding Rob Roy. You might have « 


broken his neck, you know.” This was a new view of the case, cer- 
tainly. “I hope it will teach you to be more careful in future,” added 
Adelaide, sententiously. 

Susan was very glad when she went away again. What she liked 
best was to be left quite to herself. She wanted no other companion 
save her own thoughts. Over and over again she retraced in her 
memory every single little detail of that never-to-be-forgotten day. 

And through it all, like a silver-toned refrain, there rang in her 
ears and in her heart those last words that Jasper had whispered to 
her: “Nothing, my sweet! Nothing, my sweet!” They half fright- 
ened her ; they filled her with a vague yet delightful terror ; and yet they 
were more precious te her than any words that had ever been spoken to 
her before She saw no special meaning in them, nothing beyond the 
affection of a tender brother, but the memory of them filled her with 
such a rapture of happiness that she wished for nothing better in the 
world than to lie quite still and think about them. Susan knew 
nothing yet about that wonderful new thing that had crept unawares 
into her heart. She did not understand it in the very least; she did 
not even realize that there was anything to understand. Perhaps it was 
happy for her that she did not, for that divine fire which comes to us 
all, God be praised! once at least in every one of our lives, came to 
this poor little heroine of mine, not in the sunny raiment of a golden 
happiness, but in the torn and sad-hued garments of a terrible calamity. 

Por if to love aright is blessed, to love amiss is very certainly the 
reverse, 

But Susan knew nothing about this yet. All she thought about 
was that she wanted to get well very quickly, so that she might come 
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down-stairs and see him again, this kind and tender brother who had 
called her “ my sweet.” 

Well, at last she did get well, and she did come down-stairs, and 
then, as so often happens in this disappointing world, things did not 
turn out in the very least as she had expected. Sir Jasper did not seem 
at all glad to see her again: in fact, it almost seemed as if he were 
sorry that she was well. After a brief and formal inquiry after her 
health, and a cold shake of her hand, he turned away from her and 
went and took his place by Adelaide at the lunch-table; for it was at 
luncheon-time that Susan joined the family once more. 

Her father and Cuthbert were out hunting, and there were some 
visitors to lunch. Nobody took any notice of Susan, Sir Jasper least 
of all. He seemed quite absorbed by his attentions to Adelaide, and 
by an animated discussion on free trade with an elderly squire who sat 
on the other side of him. As to Susan, he never even looked at her. 

Two or three days went by, and Susan began to feel as if the past 
which she cherished so fondly had been nothing but adream. Was it 
a delusion of her brain that she had ever been gathered into Sir Jasper 
Keith’s arms? Had she never rested her aching head upon his 
shoulder, nor heard the kind and gentle words which he had spoken to 
her? It almost seemed so. He never spoke to her; sometimes even 
she thought that he tried to avoid her, for one evening when he came 
by accident into her father’s study, where she sat trying to read by the 
firelight alone, he murmured an excuse for his intrusion and left the 
room instantly again. 

It made her very sad. She could not guess how she had offended 
him, or what she had done to estrange him from her, for had he not 
told her with his own lips that she had done nothing wrong? 

“ You have done nothing wrong,—nothing, my sweet.” Ah! how 
those words rang still in her ears, and yet how long ago it seemed since 
he had spoken them! Or had he ever said them? Was it indeed all 
a dream ? 

One day she met him on the stairs by chance. He was racing 
down two steps at a time,—for he was going out rabbit-shooting with 
Cuthbert, and he was late,—and Susan was coming slowly and linger- 
ingly up. She looked rather white and fragile in these days, and the 
doctor had said she had better wait another week before she began to 
ride again. Keith did not see her until he was close to her, and then 
he would have passed her by. But a sudden courage came to her, and 
she put forth her hand softly and timidly and laid it upon his arm. 

He stopped at once, but he did not look at her: his eyes fastened 
themselves upon her hand. What a small, slender hand it was !— 
cream-white, with blue veins running across it, and with fingers that 
were fine and tapering and delicately tinted. It was essentially a re- 
fined hand. Adelaide’s hand was like herself, somewhat large and fat, 
and a little commonplace, perhaps, too; but Susan’s was something 
quite apart. 

This is what passed through his mind as he looked at it lying upon 
his coat-sleeve. 

“ Are you angry with me?” said the gentle voice. 
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He lifted his eyes to hers with startled surprise. 

“Angry!” he repeated, wonderingly; “angry with you, Susan? 
How could I be?” 

“T thought—I did not know—why is it that you do not speak to 
me? I thought we were friends. Have you changed ?” 

He looked at her strangely. There was something in his eyes that 
she could not understand, and when he spoke his voice was somehow 
different : 

“Yes, we are friends always,—always, remember; but you are 
right,—I have changed, God help me!” And then he pushed by her 
almost roughly and left her. 

What did he mean? And yet he had said that he was not angry 
with her, and that they were friends! How, then, had he changed ? 

She could not understand. 


CHAPTER V. 


A WEEK had gone by, and it was Christmas Eve. The house was 
filled from garret to cellar, for there was a certain old-fashioned hospi- 
tality that was customary at Raybourne at stated periods of the year. 
Poor as Charles Meyrick was,—poor, that is to say, for a country gen- 
tleman who held a good position among his fellows and was the owner 
of a large estate,—he would have considered himself in a bad way in- 
deed had he not been able to gather his family and friends about him 
at Christmas-time. 5 

His children and grandchildren were, of course, all there,—his 
eldest daughter, Mrs. Hayter, and her husband, and their babies, and 
his two school-boy sons from Eton. Then there was his old aunt, 
Lady Berry, who was blind and lame and particularly ill-natured, but 
who always spent her Christmas, with her maid and her poodle, at 
Raybourne; and in addition there was his younger brother Henry 
Meyrick and his wife and their son and daughter: so that there was 
a goodly company of them dining together on Christmas Eve at the 
long table decorated with holly and winter roses. 

Sir Jasper Keith, looking round at these long rows of future rela- 
tions on either side of him, groaned in spirit as he took his place duti- 
fully between Mrs. Henry Meyrick, his future aunt, and Adelaide, his 
future wife. , 

He was beginning to be thoroughly bored with them all, and re- 
gretted now that he had allowed himself to be persuaded to desert his 
mother for Christmas and stay on at Raybourne. 

For the worst of it was that Adelaide bored him more than any- 
body else. Save when he was hunting or shooting, he had stuck to 
his duty nobly and had remained at her side from morning till night. 
To speak frankly, she did not interest him. The more he saw of her 
the less he liked her. Even her beauty began to pall upon him. She 
was always the same, pink and white, and golden-haired, large and 
sleek, “a well turned out ; there was never a fault to find with her: 
it was the beauty of a well-groomed animal. Perhaps he saw too 
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much of her. He had dutifully ridden with her, and driven with her, 
and walked with her, and in addition to all this he had had to sit by 
her every night at dinner. 

What an abominable custom it was, to be sure, putting an engaged 
couple always cheek by jowl at meal-time! as if they wouldn’t have 
enough of each other by and by, when they would be forced to sit 
facing each other for three meals every day of their future lives in the 
interminable monotony of a never-ending Darby and Joan! Why 
would they persist in giving him such an unwelcome foretaste of the 
joys of matrimony? Why did they not let him talk to some one else 
for a change sometimes? Every night regularly Mrs. Meyrick said to 
him, with a smile, “Take in Adelaide, Jasper, my dear,” with a look 
as though to say, “Of course you would rather take her than anybody 
else.” 

If she had only known how tired he was of Adelaide! Every day 
he racked his brains to find subjects of conversation with her; but 
Adelaide’s subjects were limited. She did not care about politics ; they 
bored her. Books—even novels—sent her to sleep. Poetry was, of 
course, “all bosh.” . Art she knew nothing about, and music she had 
no ear for. She could gossip a little about her neighbors, but the only 
topic she was really interested in was dress. And naturally, as Jasper 
was an intelligent human being, he very soon had had. enough of this. 
Sometimes, indeed, he had yawned widely and undisguisedly whilst his 
lady-love was describing with enthusiasm one of her own or her friends’ 
toilets. Then she would get offended, and be sulky with him till he 
apologized, or else he was obliged to flatter her into good temper again 
by some broad compliment upon her face or figure. At other times 
some chance word of hers would open out to him an appalling abyss 
of selfishness and vanity and hard-heartedness in her nature, so that 
he shrank back in disgust from the mean and sordid soul which lay 
within her great, handsome body. 

Emma’s dull and conceited talk about esoteric affinities, and new 
religions, and broad humanities, subjects upon which she knew very 
little, but had picked up a smattering from the fashionable magazines 
of the day, would have been preferable, or Clara’s chatter, or Susan !— 
well, he did not know what Susan would have talked about, because 
he had taken care never to talk to her, but he had only to look into 
her eyes to know what she felt about most things, for Susan’s eyes, as 
- had discovered long ago, had a way of looking the thoughts of her 

eart. 

She was sitting far away from him now down the table, only, for a 
wonder, she was on the opposite side of it. 

It gave him quite a thrill of excitement to find that he was able to 
look at her to-night. She was sitting between her cousin young Henry 
Meyrick and an old college friend of Cuthbert’s, a Mr. Arkwright, 
who had come to pay him a short visit at Raybourne. 

Sir Jasper had never seen Susan look so bright and so animated. 
Henry Meyrick had always been rather fond of his cousin Susan. She 
rode so well, and so pluckily, and she had been out on Rob Roy for 
the first time to-day since her accident, and he had had the pleasure of 
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piloting her across country. He considered her a “ good sort” of girl, 
not pretty, but “awfully jolly.” 

Apparently Mr. Robert Arkwright was of the same opinion too, 
for he seemed to be much interested in Susan’s conversation. The 
sense of being appreciated had brought a little unwonted flush upon 
her face ; and her eyes, those sweet pathetic eyes that mirrored back 
so faithfully the thoughts of her soul, were merry and bright with 
innocent pleasure and light-heartedness. 

Jasper wished he could have heard what they were all talking about. 
He could see that both these young fellows were exerting themselves 
to be agreeable to, her: sometimes one seemed to be telling a story, and 
then the other cut in with something to cap it, and then both would 
listen attentively when Susan said anything, and both perhaps would 
laugh very much after it, as though she had said something very much 
to the point. ; 

Why had he never been able to make her look like that, happy 
and girlish and gay, with that bright light in her eyes, and that pretty 
pink flush upon her cheek ? 

There came a sudden rush of anger at his heart at the sight of 
these boys on either side of her. Insufferable puppies! what right had 
they to wrest from her something that he had never done? That was 
the thought that flashed unbidden through his brain; and then he 
pulled himself together almost with horror, for he realized what the 
— meant. 

e was jealous! 

It was many, many years ago since he had felt that blackness of 
soul, that unreasonable spasm of a causeless rage, which to a man—or 
a woman too, for the matter of that—who has once experienced that 
strange disturbance of soul means one thing only,—jealousy ! 

The discovery filled him with consternation, and awoke him to his 
danger more than anything yet had done. For a man may stifle and 
conceal a love he has no right to encourage, he may gloss it over in his 
own mind, and shut his eyes wilfully to its existence, but when that 
demon called jealousy steps into his heart, then all concealment be- 
comes vain, and self-delusion is quickly at an end. For the actual 
physical pain of jealousy is so real, and so unmistakable, that no one 
can ever pretend to ignore or explain it away. — 

For a moment, the long table and all the faces of his future rela- 
tives ranged around it, with the glass and the silver and the hot-house 
fruits, became indistinct before his eyes, and he saw and heard nothing 
save, above the hum and the buzz of talk around him, the keen voice 
of conscience in his own heart : 

“You are jealous: therefore there is danger. Be a man, and go 
before it is too late.” 

? Then out of the dismay of that moment came a smooth voice at his 
side : 

“ Really, Jasper, you might give me an answer! This is the second 
time I have asked you the same question.” 

“I—I beg your pardon, ‘Adelaide : what is it that you have asked 
me? 
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“Do you mean to tell me that you have not even been listening to 
what I was saying?” 

“TI am very sorry—lI listened, of course, but just for a moment, I 
think—I am afraid I was thinking of—of—something else. Pray 
forgive me.” 

“ Well, that is not very complimentary to me, I must say! though 
I must forgive you, I suppose, as you ask so prettily. But, now that 
you are listening to me, please tell me which you would like the best.” 

“ The best ?” he repeated, vaguely. 

“Yes; silver-brocaded satin, like Lady Edith Grayson’s that I 
was telling you about, or a thick ribbed silk,—the silk, you know, that 
stands of itself,—with some Brussels lace flounces on it?” 

Adelaide looked up inquiringly into her lover’s face. She was 
really very anxious to have his opinion, because it was a very impor- 
tant matter to her, and she wanted honestly to please him. She looked 
very handsome to-night in a pale-green dress, which set off her exqui- 
site complexion and fair hair to perfection. Nine men out of ten— 
nineteen out of twenty, ninety-nine out of a hundred—would certainly 
have flung themselves with ardor into so thrilling a question pro- 
pounded by so beautiful a creature as Adelaide Meyrick. 

Alas for Sir Jasper Keith, that he should be just that one unappre- 
ciative unit among the crowd who was utterly and totally incapable of 
taking the faintest interest in that, or in anything she said! His answer 
was certainly a very disappointing one : 

“Pray have which you like best, my dear.” 

Adelaide looked genuinely hurt and disappointed. 

“ Really, Jasper, you are too unkind. Considering that I am talk- 
ing about my wedding-dress, I think you might at least pretend to 
take a little interest in what concerns you so nearly.” 

“ My dear Adelaide, I beg your pardon. You know very well I 
know nothing about ladies’ finery. Your wedding-dres——” He 
paused : he knew very well that not only Adelaide but also her mother 
expected daily that he would make some suggestion as to the probable 
date of the wedding, and he also knew that, for some unacknowledged 
reason, he had an unconquerable reluctance to allude in any way to the 
subject. “You are thinking about it already?” he went on, a little 
confusedly. “That really is, as you say, very interesting. It will 
take a long time to think about.” 

“Yes, that is what I say. One can’t begin to consider it too soon.” 

“You will look beautiful in anything,” said Jasper, with a happy 
inspiration, and Adelaide smiled and looked pleased. 

“Still, mamma and I would like to know which you really think 
would suit me best ?” she persisted, with blind tactlessness. 

Driven into a corner, Jasper floundered feebly and hesitatingly : 
“Well, if you ask me, I should think—I should say ——” 

“Yes? yes?” cried Adelaide, eagerly and anxiously, “ you should 
say—what, Jasper?” 

Plunging desperately into chaotic depths of masculine ignorance 
and stupidity, the unhappy man only succeeded in blundering more 
unpardonably than ever. 
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“Something white, I suppose?” he murmured, doubtfully. 

When she told her mother about it after dinner, Adelaide positively 
shed ‘tears of mortification and of disgust. 

“It was my wedding-dress we were talking about, and all he could 
find to suggest was ‘something white’ !” 

Mrs. Meyrick, who was a sensible woman, counselled her daughter 
not to trouble Sir Jasper with questions concerning her trousseau : 

“Men are odd creatures, my love. It does not do to bother them 
with things of that kind. He may be just as fond of you, yet not care 
to discuss your clothes. I wouldn’t talk to him about your dresses, if 
I were you.” 

“Then what on earth am I to talk about?” inquired Adelaide, 
naively. But this her mother was unable to suggest. 

As to Sir Jasper Keith, the magnitude’of his offence was never, 
fortunately for himself, brought home to his understanding, because, 
‘luckily, at this moment Mrs. Meyrick signalled to Lady Berry at the 
other end of the table, and the ladies left the room. 

The front hall had been cleared for dancing. From time immemo- 
rial the Meyricks always had danced on Christmas Eve in the hall. It 
was a fine square room, with a polished oak floor, from which the ru 
were easily rolled away, the furniture pushed to oneside. The rch 
room cottage piano had been brought down and put in one corner. 

About a dozen young people from the immediate neighborhood had 
come to join in the festivities. There were the vicarage party, two 
buxom young women in washed white muslin dresses, with square 
waists and large flat-soled feet, and their brother, who was at Oxford, 
and had the best of it so far as looks went, and had been smartened and 
polished up, as the sons of the country clergy are more often than their 
daughters, by contact with the world and its ways. Then there was 
a young couple who had rented for the winter a small hunting-box 
belonging to Mr. Meyrick, just outside the gates of the park, and who 
were looked upon as a great acquisition in the neighborhood ; they too 
had brought a dancing man with them. And finally there was an 
omnibus-full from Townborough Castle,—the three girls, and some 
young men, cousins, and friends, who were spending Christmas with 
them, and who were all young and unspoilt enough still not to mind 
turning out after dinner for a four miles’ drive on a cold night for the 
simple pleasure of joining in an informal gathering and with no other 
inducement than the sheer love of dancing. The,only person who was 
anxiously expected but who never turned up at all was the musician 
from the country town who had been engaged to play the piano. 

Nothing arrived from him but a note, brought over by the last 
train by his wife, to say that he was taken ill and was unable to 
come. 

For a moment or two all was consternation and dismay, until 
Adelaide settled the question comfortably by exclaiming,— 

“Tt doesn’t matter. Susan will play for us: won’t you, Susan? 
She plays dance-music capitally.” 

The younger men left the dining-room quickly as the sounds of the 
piano began to be heard outside, but the elder men, among whom Jasper 
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was not sorry to be included, remained for a long time over their wine 
and their cigars and their coffee. 

The young people must have been dancing nearly an hour before 
Mr. Meyrick reluctantly suggested an adjournment : 

“ Well, I suppose we must go into the hall. The girls will never 
forgive me, Jasper, for keeping you so long away from the dancing. I 
wonder Adelaide has not sent in for you.” 

There was a gallop going on. About a dozen couples were racing 
round and round at a break-neck pace. Adelaide, who was flushed 
with dancing, rushed up to him as he came in: 

“Come along, Jasper. How long you have been over your wine! 
I thought you were never coming. Havea turn with me. No one, I 
must say, dances so well as you do.” 

He thanked her for her compliment, and passed his arm obediently 
round her waist. It was his duty, of course, to dance with her. No 
duty could have been plainer, in fact. He did not mind dancing with 
her. Like many large, heavy women, Adelaide danced well; it was 
perhaps the one thing in which she excelled. She was always at her 
best when she was dancing. It was that, perhaps, which had attracted 
him in the first instance to her. She moved swiftly and lightly, and in 
perfect time to his own step. He was a good dancer himself, and he 
liked having her for a partner. Besides, when she was dancing she did 
not talk; and that of itself was a relief to him. 

He had whirled her two or three times round the room before he 
came to a pause. They happened to stop close to the piano, and then, 
for the first time, he perceived that Susan was playing the dance- 
music. 

“Susan playing!” he exclaimed, involuntarily. “She ought to be 
dancing.” 

“Oh, she must play,” answered Adelaide, fanning herself carelessly 
with her great, white feather fan,—one of his own presents to her. 
“The man mamma engaged is ill, and couldn’t come. Susan plays 
very nicely. She keeps good time; don’t you think so?”. 

“ But, good heavens! is there no one else to help her? Can’t you 
play, or one of the Townboroughs ?” 

“1? My dear Jasper, I couldn’t play to save my life; and one 
couldn’t ask the Townboroughs, you know: they mightn’t take it as a 
compliment.” 

“ And Susan has been playing all this time, do you mean? Why, 
she must be dead tired !’ 

“ Pray don’t distress yourself on Susan’s account,” answered Ade- 
laide, coldly. It did not certainly occur to her to be jealous, but this 
was the second time that her lover’s attention had been diverted from 
herself in order to take up some imaginary wrong for Susan, and she 
did not like it. “I assure you that Susan is perfectly happy ; she likes 
playing, and she does not care about dancing. Of course if Miss 
Symonds had been here she would have done it; but she has gone for 
a week’s holiday: so, you see, Susan had to play; there was no one 
else to do it.” 

The gallop came to an end. Jasper was glad of it; he felt he could 

Vot. XLVIII.—11 
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not have danced another step. As soon as, he could, he left Adelaide 
and went towards the piano. Susan had risen from her seat. She 
looked pale and tired, and a little sad too, he thought. She was lean- 
ing against the wall, twisting her fingers together as though they ached, 
—as in truth they did, with a whole hour of strumming dance-music, 

He was making for her through the little crowd that stood about 
between them. She had not seen him yet. But before he could reach 
her corner, some one else had been quicker than he. 

Young Arkwright also had been internally raging at the servitude 
which Susan had been enduring. 

“It’s a beastly shame,” Jasper heard him say, “to keep you strum- 
ming away for us all the evening. I want you to dance with me. 
Don’t you like dancing ?” 

“Yes, I like it very much,” she answered, smiling at the young 
fellow (so Adelaide was wrong in saying she did not like it); “but, 
you see, Mr. Arkwright, I don’t see how I can dance to-night. It is 
very kind of you—yes, I should like to dance very much with you, 
and my fingers are a little tired, certainly, but then there is no one else 
who can play: so, you see, I can’t help it. I must go on.” 

There was something he could do for her, after all, then. 

“T will play this dance, Susan,” he said, softly, coming up behind 
her. She turned and saw him for the first time, and the color leaped 
up in a flame to her pale little face. 

“You, Sir Jasper! Oh, no, you couldn’t !” 

“ How do you mean I couldn’t, Susan? Do you presume to ques- 
tion my musical powers, pray? Don’t you know that I can play a 
waltz very well indeed, almost as well as your royal highness can? 
You don’t imagine, do you, that nobody else can play dance-music but 
your small, white self? Go and dance with Mr. Arkwright, and I will 
play for you.” 

“Do you mean it, really ?” cried Susan, a little breathlessly. ‘Oh, 
but ought you? Would Adelaide like it?” 

“ As I am not going to ask her, I don’t think that it matters. Run 
away and dance, child.” 

Susan’ thought that waltz was the loveliest she had heard in her 
life. It was quite new to her, and it was the most delightful air in the 
world to dance to. As she flew round the room with young Arkwright, 
who was by no means a bad dancer, she was in a seventh heaven of 
dreamy pleasure. It seemed to her that that waltz was being played 
to her and for her alone. How kind to her he was, how of him 
it was to think about her pleasure, and how strangely and wonderfully 
happy he had made her ! 

Then there came a rude shock to her enjoyment. It was when 
Adelaide, as she found herself close to her in a pause of the dance, 
whispered to her, angrily,— 

“T beg you won’t do this again, Susan. You have spoilt all my 

leasure.” 

“Oh, Adelaide! I did not mean that. He was so kind: he 


offered ——” 
“ He would not have been likely to offer to give up dancing with 
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me, if you had not tried to attract his notice by putting on the airs of 
an injured martyr !” 

“ How cruel you are!” cried Susan; but Adelaide was whirled 
away by her partner, and did not hear her. 

Young Arkwright heard, and did his best to console her; but Susan 
could oe enjoy herself any longer, and was glad when the dance came 
to an end. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE fun was all over. 

Everybody was going away. The Townborough omnibus had just 
driven off, among a chorus of “ good-nights” and “ happy Christmases.” 

The vicarage girls were putting on their fur cloaks and goloshes by 
the front door, and only the young hunting couple and one or two stray 
men were still left drinking mulled claret and eating sandwiches in the 
dining-room, where those staying in the house were gathered together. 

Susan was very tired: she had been playing for nearly another 
hour, and the final “Sir Roger de Coverley” had given her a headache, 
—it was so long,—and whenever she had tried to end it, everybody had 
shouted at her, “Go on! go on! don’t stop yet,’ and so she had 
struggled on afresh, and the romping and stamping had raged anew 
behind her back. 

She was glad it was all over. Nobody thanked her, or seemed to 
consider that she had done anything wonderful. Not that she wanted 
to be thanked. She only wanted to be quiet. It was still and restful 
enough in the cool, moist conservatory, where she had wandered by 
herself. There was nobody there. A hanging lamp of colored glass 
shed a soft warm radiance over a great clump of palms and tree-ferns 
and shiny-leaved camellia bushes, which were massed together in the 
centre, leaving all the rest in the dimness of an uncertain twilight. A 
long narrow line of early hyacinths in pots was set all round, and 
their pure waxen flowers gleamed out in pale relief against the dark 
background of ferns and creepers and hanging mosses. Susan wan- 
dered aimlessly on, inhaling the faint sweet fragrance of flowers and 
foliage, until she came to where a tiny fountain plashed into a marble 
shell with a never-ending ripple that was soothing to her tired and 
aching head. She was standing still here, with her small white hand 
resting upon the edge, beneath drooping boughs from above that reached 
down over her head, and delicate mosses and ferns that brushed against 
her feet below, when voices from the other side of the thick shelter 
warned her that she was no longer alone. 

“T do not call it a trifle!” she heard her sister Adelaide’s voice 
exclaim. “It annoyed me dreadfully. It was a slight to me.” 

“T cannot conceive how you can be annoyed at such a simple 
thing,” was the reply, in Jasper Keith’s cool voice of indifference. 
“You women are incomprehensibly clever at taking offence. It is 
really foolish, most femininely foolish.” 

“You call it foolish,” interrupted Adelaide, quickly, “ but I think 
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every woman in my place would feel as Ido! Why should you give 
up a dance with me to play for Susan ?” 

Susan had made a hasty step forward; she had perceived at once 
that there was some dispute; she could not possibly remain here with- 
out warning them of her presence; but the sound of her own name so 
astonished her that she stood still, arrested as though by a physical 
shock. 

“ Why am I to be set aside for Susan?” she heard Adelaide con- 
tinue, excitedly. ‘“ Why am I to be overlooked and she considered ? 
Besides, you will turn the child’s head !” 

“Oh, as to that,” answered Keith, quickly, with a light laugh, 
“‘Susan’s head is too well put on, I suspect, to be easily turned.” 

“ Of course if Susan is to be thought of first, if I am to be wrong 
and she right——” 

And then Susan in her white dress came suddenly through the 
ei drooping foliage behind, and stood like a pale wraith between 
th€m. 

“ Adelaide!” she cried, sharply and breathlessly, “ what you say is 
unjust ! it is untrue !” 

“You were listening!” said Adelaide. 

“T could not help hearing. I was there when you came in. You 
know, Adelaide, that Sir Jasper does not think most of me. How 
could he? Is it likely? It was very, very kind of him to play a 
dance for me, but if it kept him away from you I am indeed sorry. ‘It 


was all my fault. Please,” turning with distressed eyes from one to 
the other, “ please do not be angry with each other on my account. I 


am s0 very, very sorry !” : 

There was a pause. Keith, with folded arms and gloomy averted 
eyes, stood leaning against the door-way: he looked stern and angry. 
Adelaide was a little flushed, but she was frightened. She wanted her 
own way, of course ; she wanted to be a queen, and her lover to be the 
humblest of her slaves; but this lover of hers was difficult to manage, 
and she was afraid to push him too far. Susan was very pale, and 
there was a pathetic appeal in her wide-opened eyes as she looked from 
one to the other; something—she hardly dared to think what—was 
gradually revealing itself to her. It seemed to her as though she stood 
on the brink of something strange and terrible, as though she were face 
to face with some great crisis in her life. 

It was Adelaide who recovered herself the first. She laughed a 
little nervously : 

“ How ridiculous all this is! What a storm in a teacup! My 
dear Susan, you sprang out upon us like a tragedy heroine. You quite 
startled me. What does it all matter? I was cross because I lost a 
dance with Jasper, and Jasper is cross because I told him so. It is all 
nothing. Let us go to bed: we are all tired and sleepy.” 

She wound her arm in Susan’s, and nodded over her shoulder to 
Jasper : 

** Good-night, Jasper. I forgive you quite. Don’t be cross any 
oor. , Papa is waiting for you in the smoking-room.—Come along, 

usan.’ 
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She led Susan away, across the hall and towards the staircase, 
and as she crossed the door-way her feather fan, which hung at her 
waist, slipped noiselessly down upon the tessellated pavement beneath 
her feet. 

She did not discover that she had dropped it until she was wishing 
Susan a careless good-night at her bedroom door up-stairs. 

“ My fan!” she exclaimed. “I must have dropped it in the con- 
servatory.” F 

“T will run down and fetch it,” cried Susan, eagerly. She was 
grateful to Adelaide for having turned it all into a jest, and for being 
kind to her, and she was glad to do something for her. She was half- 
way down-stairs already. Adelaide looked doubtfully after her. 

“ He will have gone into the smoking-room by now,” she thought, 
“and I can’t leave that fan to be trampled on by the housemaid in the 
morning. After all, if Susan meets him it won’t much matter. She 
is such a mere child, she sees nothing.” She went back into her room, 
and stood for a moment looking at herself attentively in the long glass. 
Then the beautiful reflected image smiled back at her confidently. At 
the sight of her own loveliness the vague disquiet in her mind was dis- 
pelled. The perfect features, the brilliant coloring, the regal figure, all 
reassured her. Could a man be so blind to all this as to turn away 
from it to look at anybody so small and so insignificant as Susan ? 

“ What folly !” said Adelaide aloud to herself. “I must be mad 
to imagine such a thing! He can see nothing in her, positively 
nothing; she has not a feature in her face! All the same I see that I 
must play my cards more carefully. He has a temper, has Sir Jasper 
Keith, and until he is my husband it will not do to push him too far. 
If I were to quarrel with him he might take it badly, very badly. 
How savagely he looked at me just now! it gave me cold shudders 
down my back ; for, after all, I am twenty-five, and I cannot very well 
afford to lose him ; besides, he is too good a thing to be thrown away. 
It must be mere perversity that makes him notice Susan: he cannot 
possibly admire her. There is nothing in her to admire.” 

Susan went down again into the cool, dark conservatory. Just 
inside the door lay Adelaide’s great white feather fan spread out upon 
the colored pavement. For a moment she looked at nothing beyond 
it: she stooped to pick it up; then, as she lifted her head again, she 
saw that Sir Jasper Keith was still there. He was standing exactly 
where they had left him, leaning against the farther door-way that 
led into the dark, empty drawing-room; his arms were still folded 
across his breast, his eyes still bent gloomily upon the ground ; ap- 
parently he had not moved an inch. 

The soft rustle of her dress as she lifted the fan from the ground 
made him start. He looked up, and saw her standing a little way off, 
with the white feathers pressed against her neck and face, and her 
grave, child-like eyes fixed inquiringly upon him. He wondered 
vaguely what she saw in himself to make her look so sad. He did 
not know that the trouble in his own face was so plainly written that 
all her heart went out to him in sympathy and in a great longing to 
help and comfort him. It seemed to her as though she understood 
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him. He loved Adelaide, and Adelaide had not been kind to him: in 
her simplicity that was how it seemed to her it must be; and yet as he 
came suddenly forward to meet her something else in his face bewil- 
dered her, and made her tremble. 

‘“‘Susan,” he said, in a soft whisper, “you have come back ?” 
There was a ring of joy in the question, as though the mere fact of her 
presence was a delight to him. ; ; 

“TI came for Adelaide’s fan,” she answered, a little confusedly, 
looking away from him. “She dropped it. I—I did not know you 
were here still.” 

“Did you take me for a ghost, then? Is that why you look at me 
so strangely and so sadly, Susan ?” 

He was standing close to her now, looking down upon her with 
keen eager eyes that had a hungry light in them, and his voice was so 
low and gentle as to be almost a caress in itself. She did not answer, 
only her heart began to beat strangely and tumultuously. Uncon- 
sciously she clinched the fan tightly in her hands against her bosom. 
For years afterwards the faint aromatic odor of soft curled ostrich 
plumes brought back again to her with a vivid distinctness all the 
memories of that hour,—the dim light, the warm moisture of the palms 
and ferns around them, and that strange chaos of bewilderment and of 
knowledge that throbbed its new life and its new terror through her 
being. . 

She lifted her eyes; it seemed as though some mesmeric influence 
forced her to lift them; then in the mystery of that moment of silence 
they stood revealed to each other, and each knew all that was in the 
other’s heart. : 

No word was spoken, no explanation asked for or given; only all 
at once the truth, flashing from his eyes into hers, became clear as day- 
light to them both. There was no joy in that wonderful discovery, 
no rapture of an answering love; nothing but blank despair that 
seemed to close around them both in unfathomable darkness. And 
thus it was that Susan Meyrick awoke from the happy trance of her 
childhood’s ignorance and me all at once a woman. Life and its 
endless mistakes, and its tragedies that are so pitiful and yet so common, 
opened out before her with a terrible suddenness, and she knew in one 
moment that to love and to suffer are but too often one and the same 
thing. It was in reality but a very few seconds, yet it seemed to her 
that she lived half a lifetime, before he spoke to her. 

“ What are we to do, Susan?” The words seemed wrung from the 
very depths of his soul, so despairing, so full of pain, was his voice. 

“We can do nothing,” she answered, dully, and a little brokenly. 
She would not pretend to misunderstand him. It did not occur to her 
to do that: it was all too real and too terrible. All those flowers of 
speech, those beautiful and delicate cobwebs of reserve which encircle 
and envelop the first dawn of awakening love, were forgotten here,— 
swept away before the face of a great and terrible calamity. 

“T am afraid it is a bad business,” he said again, after another 
gloomy pause. “ My poor little girl, what harm I have done you!” 

Her face quivered. “Don’t!” she cried, sharply, “don’t be kind ! 
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I can’t bear it!” then, with a supreme struggle for self-control, she 
added, more quietly, “ We must not speak of it—ever. It must be as 
though it was dead. We—must think of Adelaide.” 

He turned away with a groan, striking his forehead sharply with 
his hand : 

“Oh, my God! why did I not know you first ?” 

She turned her head away with a little hopeless gesture full of 
pathos, and she sighed,—a sad, long-drawn sigh that cut him to the 
heart. He caught her hand in his. . 

‘“‘Hush!” she whispered; “do.not say it; it can do no good 
now.” 

“No,” he answered, bitterly, “ you are right; it can do no good.” 
And then he dropped her hand again hopelessly. ‘“ What shall I do, 
Susan? Tell me what you would like me todo. Shall I go away for 
a bit? Perhaps if I go we may get over—this folly—this miserable 
mistake ; and, after all, I dare not stay here now. I shall have to go. 
I must fight it out somewhere, you see, and I can’t fight here.” 

“Yes, you must go.” She spoke so quietly and so calmly that he 
hardly knew how much she was suffering. “You see, it is not of me 
that you must think, but of Adelaide. She must never know, never 
guess. It would break her heart.” 

“ Would it? Does Adelaide care so much?” he asked, contemptu- 
ously. 

“You must never allow her to guess—this—this mistake—for it 


is all a foolish mistake, you know,” she went on, a little hurriedly. 
“You will be very sorry for it soon. You must not think of it any 
more. By and by you will be very happy again. She loves you, and 
she believes in you; and when you come back again to—to marry her, 
you will see what a mistake it all was. Please promise me to forget, 
—to let things be as they were. I am only your little sister, you 


know, as you said once,—your little friend —~” 


And then her voice broke a little, and she could not go on. 

He looked at her with all his soul in his eyes. Was ever woman 
so brave, so unselfish, so good, as she was? A great admiration for 
her goodness filled his heart. She thought of others always, of herself 
last of all! What a heart of gold she had! What a treasure he had 
missed !—he who, in his blindness, had believed every woman to be 
worthless ! 

Something which he could not define awoke in his heart toward 
her,—a something which brushed aside all the tumultuous longings of 
passion within him, and left in their place nothing but that soul-wor- 
ship which is the purest as well as the most lasting influence which a 
woman can wield over a man’s heart. 

When he looked into the small, steadfast face in which he had 
learned to see a beauty of soul which others had overlooked, he per- 
ceived that perhaps he might never meet so lovely a nature as hers on 
earth again. 

And yet, for honor’s sake, he was compelled to leave her! 

“To-morrow is Christmas Day,” he said. “Must I go to- 
morrow ?” 
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“Yes; it would be best, I think,” she answered, a little wearily. 

“Then I will go to-morrow.” ' 

He sank down upon a little garden-seat which was behind him, and 
buried his face in his hands; he could not trust himself to wish her 
good-by. For one moment she stood looking down upon his bent, 
dark head, and then, without another word, she turned, and so soft 
and gentle were her retreating footsteps that he did not know that she 
had left him until he looked up and found that he was alone. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

The bells were ringing on Christmas morning. The sun was 
shining, and the ground was white and glittering with hoar-frost. 
Susan was tying on her bonnet at the looking-glass in her bedroom. 
It was the same bonnet with red strings that she had put on on that 
Sunday morning when she had seen Jasper Keith for the first time. 
When she had fastened it neatly and deftly beneath her chin, she put 
on the little black cloth jacket that she had worn that day also; and 
then she paused and looked at herself in the glass. The same Susan, 
and yet not the same! A page of her life had turned over. She 
would never be the same again now ; she knew that she was altered,— 
knew that between the Susan of to-day and that other self that only 
a few weeks ago had stood upon the threshold of life there yawned a 
gulf, deep, wide, and impassable,—a gulf over which she could never 
return. 

She had breakfasted with Clara in the school-room. Whilst Miss 
Symonds was away, Mrs. Meyrick had told her to breakfast with her 
little sister. She had not yet been down-stairs. She knew nothing 
of the others. There were dark lines round her eyes, because she had 
been awake crying for many hours of the night, crying over broken 
dreams which could never be rezlized, and over woman’s dearest hopes 
which had been crushed and blighted ere ever they had been born. 
But there were no tears in her eyes now. The girl’s life of isolation 
and repression had taught her at least the great lesson of self-control. 
She made no great moaning over her trouble; the thing had come to 
her, and it had to be borne, that was all. 

So she dressed herself for church, in her little bonnet with its red 
ribbons, and tried to think of Christmas Day and its history and its 
teaching, and as little as possible about Sir Jasper Keith and how she 
had found out to her sorrow that she loved him. 

Presently, as on a former occasion, Clara dashed noisily and uncere- 
moniously into her room. 

“Susan !.what do you think! such a dreadful thing has happened ! 
Jasper has got to go away at once !” 

“Has he?” Susan was apparently hunting for her gloves in her 
dressing-table drawer. She made no sign of interest. 

- Yes. Isn’t it dreadful ?” continued the child, excitedly. “ He 


had a letter, it seems, from Lady Keith: she was ill or something.” 

A small irrepressible smile crept into Susan’s face. 

“She must be a horrid old woman to take him away from Adelaide 
on Christmas Day!” cried Clara. ‘“ He said he must go at once, 
and he asked papa to order the dog-cart to take him to the station. 
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Adelaide was in a dreadful rage,—she cried with rage, she really did 
—and she begged and prayed him to stop; but he only said his mother 
wanted him! I do think it odd—don’t you, Susan ?—of a grown-up 
man, and not so-very young either, to want to go to his mother just 
because she asks him to! When I have a lover I shan’t allow him to 
leave me to go to his mother. I shall tell him it is all nonsense. 
Wouldn’t you tell your lover so, Susan ?” 

“ Perhaps I shall never have a lover,” answered Susan, quietly. 

“ Well, no, perhaps you mayn’t,” assented Miss Clara, with un- 
complimentary frankness. “I heard Aunt Berry telling mother so 
last night. She told her that neither Emma nor you would ever 
marry, because you weren’t pretty enough ; and mamma said she was 
mistaken,—that Emma had ‘ prospects-—what are Emma’s prospects, 
Susan ?—already, but that as to Susan she supposed she was right: 
so I dare say you are right about it yourself. But of course J shall 
have lots of lovers, and I shall marry a baronet like Adelaide, or per- 
haps a lord—who knows?” ; 

Outside there came the sound of wheels upon the gravel. 

“There! that must be the dog-cart!” cried Clara. “I must run 
down and wish Jasper good-by. Aren’t you coming, Susie ?” 

“Tam not ready. I cannot come down yet.” 

“ Qh, he will think it so odd of you. Shall I tell him what you 
say, and wish him good-by for you?” she called out, as she ran out 
of the room. 

“No; you need tell him nothing,” answered Susan. 

Then, when she was alone, she sat down, quite away from the 
window, and waited until the wheels of the departing dog-cart had 
rolled away. 

When she came down-stairs, he was gone. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two months do not represent a very large slice of human exist- 
ence: it is not a very long period to look forward to; it is swift as 
thought itself to look back upon. There are times when two months 
slip away so quickly and so smoothly that we can hardly realize that 
they are gone, and there are times, too, when so much of life and its 
storms is crowded into that brief space as to represent the history of 
one’s whole existence. 

Again, it sometimes happens that two months will so alter and 
change the whole outlook of our future that they seem to divide us 
forever by an impassable barrier from the past that has been left 
behind them. 

Now, this is what happened to Susan Meyrick during the next two 
months of her existence. Her days slipped away quietly and un- 
eventfully, one after the other. Nothing particular happened to her. 
She rose in the morning and she went ae at night, performing all 
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day the little daily duties which are so trivial and unimportant, and 
or which go to make up the whole sum of existence to a daughter in 
er father’s house. : 

Twice a week when the weather was open she rode Rob Roy to 
hounds by her father’s side. Sometimes the sport was good and the 
exciting, and then she enjoyed herself really very much indeed ; 

ut very often either the scent was bad, or the coverts were drawn 
blank, or else there was a drenching rain that took the life and spirit 
out of everything, and on those days even hunting itself ceases to be 
“a joy forever” to its votaries. And then Susan came home at night 
very tired or very wet, as the case might be, and physically very much 
less able than usual to fight out her battle with herself. 

Yet, in spite of all drawbacks, she did fight, and that very bravely, 
against the misfortune that had befallen her. She had set herself the 
task of stamping out of her heart the love which was forbidden to her, 
and to a great extent, mainly because she was young and courageous, 
and because she honestly tried her very hardest to do so, she succeeded 
in her efforts. 

Absence, too, that great and powerful aid to those who desire to 
forget, helped her to a very considerable degree. For Sir Jasper 
Keith came no more to Raybourne, and she believed that when she 
saw him again it would be as her sister’s husband, when to love him 
would be not merely a misfortune, but also a sin,—a sin into which 
Susan, with her pure heart and utter inexperience, told herself proudly 
that she was very unlikely to fall. 

So the home life went on for her, quietly and uneventfully, and, 
oddly enough, she was not altogether unhappy in it. The country 
suited her; the love of exercise and fresh air, and of her favorite 
animals, and, above all, the pleasure of finding herself day by day 
becoming more and more of a companion to her father, who seemed to 
turn to her with a greater amount of interest and affection than he 
had shown to any of his other children, all helped her to put that sad 
little chapter, with its sorrowful mistake, more and more into the back- 
ground of her mind. 

Yet, when at the end of February a hard frost stopped the hunting 
and she was forced to do without the chief amusement of her existence, 
she was well aware that it was a very bad thing for her, because it left 
her more time to think, and deprived her of the stimulus of bodily ex- 
ercise to which she clung almost feverishly, as necessary to her mental 
peace. And often when she remembered the past and its brief delirium 
of grief and joy, and compared it with the stagnation of 8 and 
hope which had fallen like a pall of leaden-gray cloud over her life, 
she wondered whether she was indeed the same Susan who had lived 
through such a very tragedy of despair on that never-to-be-forgotten 
Christmas Eve. 

In the middle of February there occurred a change in the condi- 
tions of family life about her. Her mother and Adelaide went up to 
London to embark in the exciting and important undertaking of the 
-trousseau, The wedding was now definitely fixed to be the last week of 
-March, but it was only from Adelaide’s conversation on the eve of the 
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visit to London that the fact became absolutely known to her younger 
sister. Susan told herself that she was glad it was to be so soon, 
and that when it was over she would be far happier, and better able 
to forget everything, than she was at present. 

Adelaide, since the departure of Sir Jasper Keith, had been quite 
happy in her mind again: it was evident that she had been mistaken 
in that half-suspicion of hers concerning Susan’s attraction for him : 
by this time, indeed, she had forgotten all about it, and she reverted 
naturally to her old manner of careless indifference towards the in- 
significant little sister whom nobody took much notice of. 

“T suppose all you girls want to be my bridesmaids?” she in- 
quired of her sisters at breakfast-time on the day that she and her 
mother were going up to London. “I shall have to think about your 
dresses, I suppose ?” 

“Do let us have pale-blue silk, Adelaide,” cried Clara, excitedly. 
“ Blue suits me so well.” 

ag breakfast Susan found a moment to speak to Adelaide 

uietly. 

i Would you mind very much, Adelaide,” she said, turning red 
and white by turns, “if I am not one of the bridesmaids? You 
would not think it unkind, would you ?” 

“ Dear me, Susan, what an odd girl you are! I really think a 
nunnery would be the most fitting place for you, you are so shy. But 
of course I don’t mind. Why should I? Three sisters are far too 
many to figure as one’s bridesmaids, and I really wanted to ask Lady 
Grace Dale, only I hadn’t room for her; but if you give it up I can 
ask her instead of you, and so it will suit me very well.” 

And so the great matter was settled, and Susan felt thankful that 
at least she would be spared the ordeal of being dressed up in fine 
clothes to figure in her sister’s wedding cortége. It was bad enough 
that she would have to be there at all. Oh, if she could only escape 
from those joy-bells which were to be the death-knell of all her own 
lost hopes and dreams! But, with that sweet patience which was a 
part of her nature, she knew that to pretend to be ill or to absent her- 
self by any excuse on such a day and from such an event would only 
excite attention and suspicion, and cause embarrassment to him whose 
trouble she would fain lessen and not increase. She would live 
through the day somehow, she supposed, only it should be in some dark 
far-away corner of the church, where no one would notice her, that she 
should listen to the words which would part her for ever and ever 
from the man she loved. 

She was happier and quieter at first after Adelaide and her mother 
had gone away. Emma, too, had gone from home to pay that long- 
promised visit to her friends at Cambridge from which Mrs. Meyrick 
secretly hoped great things to take place. So that at Raybourne Susan 
kept house, not unhappily, alone with her father and with Clara and 
her governess. 

Then came the frost, and hunting was stopped, and Susan was 
almost dismayed to find how great a difference this small matter made 
in her own inner tranquillity, and how much harder she found it to 
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crush down the rebellious thoughts that would come crowding day and 
night into her mind. 

All this while Miss Symonds had been biding her time. Miss 
Symonds did not like Susan, and from motives of self-interest she was 
her enemy. Mrs. Meyrick had told the governess just before Susan 
came home at Christmas that probably after Easter she would be able 
to dispense with her services altogether. Clara was tuo attend some 
' classes that had been started in the neighboring town, and Mrs. Mey- 
rick, with economy in her mind’s eye, thought that Susan would be 
quite able to superintend Clara’s preparation and practising. Now, 
Miss Symonds was not at all anxious to leave Raybourne. She was 
very comfortable, she fared well, and she had very little to do, for 
Clara was idle and disliked her lessons, and Miss Symonds was idle 
too, and was only too glad to teach her as little as possible and to allow 
her to chatter instead. Nobody ever inquired how Clara was getting 
on with her studies, and so Miss Symonds had it all her own way. She 
began to consider how she could best avert the impending doom that 
awaited her, and it struck her that if she could in any way persuade 
Mrs, Meyrick that Susan was too young and unsteady in her own con- 
duct to look after her little sister properly, Mrs. Meyrick would in all 
probability keep her on, or at any rate she would be glad enough to 
postpone the date of her departure. It: was therefore with secret 
delight that Miss Symonds had thought she perceived signs of levity in 
Susan’s conduct towards Sir Jasper Keith, and she was unfeignedly 
disappointed to find, on her return from her Christmas holiday, that 
Sir Jasper had gone away and that she had no further opportunity of 
watching Susan’s behavior towards him. She had perhaps thrown 
away her only chance in not mentioning to Mrs. Meyrick the suspicious 
circumstances that had come already under her observation ; but then 
Miss Symonds was no fool, and she knew that such a serious charge 
against one of her employer’s daughters ought only to be made on very 
good grounds, and that to show her hand with insufficient evidence to 
back her up would be but to court certain failure and discomfiture. 

It might have been imagined that Miss Symonds, for lack of 
material for her suspicions to feed upon, would by this time have 
abandoned altogether the idea which had taken so strong a hold of her 
mind. But this was not the case. Miss Symonds had never forgotten 
the look in Jasper Keith’s face when she first caught sight of him 
carrying Susan in his arms across the hall. Whatever the woman’s 
past life and antecedents might have been, she had had, at any rate, 
sufficient experience to know that a man’s whole face does not become 
transfigured and softened and idealized into a totally different expres- 
sion ftom its ordinary aspect, and that, too, when he is carrying a half-- 
fainting girl and gazing closely into her face, without there being some 
very strong cause for it. Miss Symonds was perfectly certain that 
there must, have been love-passages between Susan and her sister’s 
lover,—love-passages, she said to herself, sufficient to make a decent 
woman’s hair aia doe end! She did not suppose for a moment. that 
Sir Jasper actually wanted to be false to Adelaide, or to break off his 
engagement with her for the sake of her insignificant-looking younger 
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sister ; but she did very genuinely believe that Susan must be “a bad 
lot,” and very anxious to flirt with him, or with any other man who 
should happen to come in her way. 

Therefore, and also for those other causes aforementioned in which 
her own benefit was concerned, Miss Symonds determined, if she pos- 
sibly could see her way to it, to circumvent and bring to naught Susan’s 
little devices of amusement. 

When Mrs. Meyrick and Adelaide went up to town about her 
trousseau, Miss Symonds felt that opportunities might very likely be 
now oper to her. 

Perhaps Sir Jasper Keith would write to Susan, now that her 
mother was away ; or, more probable still, Susan might write to him. 
She began to keep an eye on the letter-bag. 

And one morning her vigilance was actually rewarded. There 
came by parcels post a book, addressed to Susan and bearing the Lon- 
don post-mark. Miss Symonds was perfectly convinced that this book 
was a present from Sir Jasper. To begin with, Susan had colored very 
much when she had opened it, and had been so confused that she had 
put sugar into her father’s tea by mistake, then she had rolled up the 
book hastily again in its brown paper wrappings, as though she did 
not want it to be seen, and after breakfast she had carried it up-stairs 
with her, with what Miss Symonds judged to be a guilty secrecy. That 
very evening, just before the post went out, Miss Symonds made a 
comprehensive search in the letter-bag, and there, sure enough, and as 
large as life, was a letter addressed to “Sir Jasper Keith, Bt.,” at his 
London address, in Susan’s unformed and somewhat childish hand- 
writing! Here was a triumph indeed! Miss Symonds abstracted the 
letter from the rest, and transferred it promptly and with trembling 
glee to her own pocket. 

The next thing was to open and read it. This she proceeded to do 
in the most cold-bloodedly scientific fashion. A long course of prying 
and spying had taught her to open other people’s letters in a thoroughly 
workmanlike manner. one 

She went up-stairs, rang her bedroom bell, and requested the 
housemaid to bring her a jug of boiling water. She told her that she 
had a face-ache, and she wanted to bathe it. Then over the.steam she 
unfastened the envelope carefully, and took out the letter, and read it 
eagerly. 

After all, it was very short,—only a few lines; and yet Miss Sy- 
monds realized with exultation that it was sufficient to answer her 

urpose, And this was the letter which Susan had written, and which 
Bir Jasper was destined never to receive: 


“ Perhaps I am doing wrong in writing to you, but I cannot help 
sending you a line of thanks. You will never know what happiness 
you have given me by sending me such a lovely copy of Browning’s 
poems. It is so good of you; and, though you have only just written 
my name upon the title-page and nothing more, I seem to know all 


that you would say to me if you could. God bless you, dear Jasper ! 
“Susan.” 
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Well, it was not very much, perhaps, but still it was enough ; and 
,though it was certainly not a love-letter, yet there were sundry most 
suspicious points about it. To begin with, when a letter written by a 
woman to a man begins with no beginning at all, so to say,—when it © 
starts abruptly, dispensing altogether with the usual and conventional 
“‘ My dear So-and-so,”—that, in itself alone, is a matter that is notice- 
able. It argues familiarity, and certain foregone conclusions of mutual 
comprehension, which by the accurate observer ought by no means to 
be overlooked. Then, too, what did she mean by her “ God bless you !” 
at the end? By what right did Susan, Adelaide Meyrick’s younger 
sister, appeal to her Maker to bless that sister’s lover? Such a prayer, 
from such a source, pointed to intimacy, and intimacy of a highly im- 
proper nature, too! “God bless” him, indeed! Shocking! abomina- 
ble! And “dear” Jasper, too! And the signature, which ought to 
have been “ Susanna Jane Meyrick” if the proprieties had been duly 
observed and attended to, but was nothing but “Susan” ! 

It was all as clear as daylight to Miss Symonds: Susan must have 
flirted outrageously with the man. Faugh! it was horrible! revolting! 
disgusting! She should be exposed, the brazen minx! the shameless 
hussy ! ‘Miss Symonds worked herself quite into a fury of outraged 
virtue over it. She folded up the note, handling it gingerly with the 
tips of her fingers, as though fearful of its moral contamination, then 
she put it back into the envelope, and, producing a bottle of gum from 
her chest of drawers, proceeded to fasten it up again. 

“Tt shall go to her mother,” she said, decisively, “ when the proper 
time comes.” And then she locked it up securely in her cash-box, 
and made up her mind to watch for the next development of the game. 

“T will wait a week and see if anything more happens,” she 
thought ; and then she went serenely down-stairs, and, finding Susan 
by herself in the billiard-room, knocking the balls idly about the table 
with her hands, she kissed her affectionately and asked her if she 
would not like to come and have tea with herself and Clara in the 
school-room. 

Meanwhile, up in London Jasper Keith was not making nearly such 
a good fight of it as Susan was down at Raybourne. His wretched- 
ness and his misery increased upon him more and more. The more 
he told himself he would forget Susan, the more he thought about her, 
day and night, and night and day. Her sweet, pale face, her sensitive 
lips, her limpid eyes,—those clear windows of her soul, into which he 
had loved to gaze, and longed to look again—haunted him more and 
more. 

Absence, which had been of so much help to the woman in her 
struggle, was of no use to the man. His heart cried out for her, his 
senses longed for her, his whole being seemed to be steeped in a hope- 
less desire for what was beyond his reach. As he walked along the 
streets, as he talked to friends, or, worse than all, as he sat by bis Ade- 
laide’s side in dutiful submission, there was always her face before his 
eyes, and always a voice that called aloud within him, “Susan ! Susan !’” 
A thousand times he would have thrown everything to the winds and 
have flown to Raybourne, but for that one strong and yet intangible 
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thing which holds a man back from many a deed which otherwise he 
would not hesitate to do. His honor!—that was what kept him,— 
his plighted word, his given faith! These he could not break,—no, not 
although his own heart were to break. 

As long as he was alone in London it was better, but when Adelaide 
and her mother came up to town a hundred insidious temptations began 
to assail him. 

Susan was alone, at least with only her father; what was to hinder 
him from taking the train and running down to Raybourne to consult 
Mr. Meyrick on some pretext connected with the settlements? To see 
her! only to see her-for half an hour! the thought took possession of 
him, and well-nigh turned his brain. 

Then he recalled her patience, and her sweet unselfishness, and her 
purity, and for her sake he crushed down the temptation within him 
with a strong hand, and determined to think of it no more. 

Then one day a pretty copy of Browning’s short poems caught his 
eye in a shop-window. He went in and bought it, wrote her name on 
the title-page, and sent it off to her. 

“She shall know at least that I have not forgotten her,” he thought 
to himself, “and she will write and thank me.” 

And then he felt a little happier, and for two or three days he 
waited,—waited for a letter from her. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


ONE evening, nearly a week after the arrival at Raybourne of that 
copy of Browning’s poems which was destined to play so important a 


part in this history, Susan and Miss Symonds found themselves left by 
chance to each other’s society. Mr. Meyrick was dining out, which 
was a somewhat unusual occurrence, for, unless his wife was there to 
drag him forcibly into society, the good man could hardly be torn away 
from his own fireside; but this particular dinner was a bachelor one 
given annually by Sir Peregrine Harford to a dozen or so of the oldest 
members of the hunt, and on such an occasion it was impossible for 
Charles Meyrick to absent himself. So he had gone off at seven 
o’clock in his pink cout and white waistcoat, with a white flower which 
Susan had pinned into his button-hole, and with a vast amount of 
grumbling and growling at being forced to turn out of his warm house 
on such a cold and frosty night. It so happened that Clara had a very 
bad cold in her head, and was being coddled up in her own room by 
the fireside by the old housekeeper, who had been her nurse as a baby, 
and who decided that she was not to Jeave the warm atmosphere of her 
bedroom. So it came about, somewhat curiously, that Susan and Miss 
Symonds had their “ meat tea” alone together. The meal did not pro- 
long itself unduly ; before half-past seven had struck, it was over ; and 
Miss Symonds, saying that she had letters to write, went up-stairs to 
her room, whilst Susan, not at all sorry to be rid of her,—for she liked 
the governess no better than the governess liked her,—prepared to 
spend a solitary evening in her father’s library. 
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There was a bright fire, and a reading-lamp stood on a small table 
in front of it. Dark-red curtains closed in the long French windows 
cosily and snugly, and the flicker of the flames threw pleasant lights 
and shadows over the warm drapery, and over the book-cases, crammed 
with books from floor to ceiling, which lined the room. There is no 
room so perfectly home-like as a fire-lit library in winter-time, and no 
company so soothing, and so harmonious to meditation, as the sombre 
and venerable backs of calf-bound old books, Susan drew her father’s 
wide arm-chair in front of the fire, and, burying her small figure in its 
depths, prepared to make herself thoroughly comfortable. She had 
fetched her precious copy of Browning, and it lay open upon her knee, 
For this, if for no other reason, she was heartily glad that Miss Sy- 
monds had left her alone; because she was free now to read it, todream 
over its pages, and to think her own thoughts over it, in undisturbed 
tranquillity. That book had made the girl very happy. It had told 
her—oh, precious thought to a woman who loves !—that she was not 
forgotten. It had been like the grasp of a dear, vanished hand held 
out to her across the abyss of absence and of silence. It was not in 
human nature to help being glad of it. No woman with a woman’s 
heart could have received such a token of remembrance and of sympa- 
thy without secret rejoicing. When Susan came to realize plainly the 
amount of happiness that book had brought to her, she began also very 
much to fear that she had not made such good progress as she had 
hoped in that lesson of “ getting over it” which she had set herself to 
learn. 

Yet it had done her a world of good. Any one who loved her 
would have been glad to see the difference it had made in her. The 
hopeless look of patient pain had gone out of her eyes, and there was a 
soft and tender light in them, and a delicate pink flush upon her face, 
which secret happiness had bidden into bloom. 

As she lay back in her father’s chair, with her: fair head and its 
crown of soft curly hair resting against the dark worn leather, with her 
eyes shining in the fire-glow, and her hands lightly crossed over the 
open volume upon the folds of her simple gray dress, she made a picture 
sweet enough for any man’s eyes to have rested upon wiih pleasure. 
For there was that about Susan, that though no one when they saw her 
first ever was sufficiently struck with her to admire her or to remark 
her particularly, yet if you took the trouble to look again and again at 
her, and to watch her in all her moods and ways, there was something 
in her which grew upon you, and fascinated you involuntarily, so that 
in the end you would come to wonder how it was you ever could have 
thought her plain or insignificant. To-night, probably because of the 
small pale gleam of happiness which had crept across the gloom of the 

r child’s sorrowful life of self-repression, Susan looked her very 

t. She did not feel at all dull or lonely by herself; for company she 
had the firelight, and her little white-and-tan fox-terrier, who, conscious 
probably of the joyful fact of Mrs. Meyrick’s absence,—for Mrs, Mey- 
rick liked to see dogs in what she called “ their proper places,” that is, 
in the stables or the out-houses,—had crept shyly in and had curled 
himself contentedly close up to his mistress’s feet. Viper found him- 
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self, probably somewhat to his own surprise, quite unreproved for his 
audacity in thus venturing into forbidden places. For Susan was not 
at all of her mother’s opinion, and rebelliously considered that a dog’s 
“ proper place” was always, and of necessity, in the company of its 
master,—a fact which doubtless was fully recognized at that remote 
period of the world’s history when the Almighty created the canine race 
expressly to become the solace and the joy of the human one. 

Be that as it may, Viper had in the present instance established 
himself very comfortably, half upon the black fur hearth-rug, which 
suited his complexion, and half upon the folds of his mistress’s gray 
cachemire gown, which suited the affectionate instincts of his soul, and 
he formed in this position an exceedingly appropriate and pleasing item 
in the picture. 

Behind them both, and making a dark background to the little 
group,—the small graceful figure of the girl and the good-looking white 
terrier upon whose soft head her fingers rested caressingly,—stood a 
high old-fashioned stamped-leather screen, of faded greens and golds, 
which effectually concealed the fireplace and the hearth from the door 
of the room. Now, Susan and Viper had not been much longer than 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes together in the peace and warmth 
and silence of the fire-lit library when Viper, because he was a dog and 
was magically endowed with what human beings are deficient in, sat up 
on his haunches and uttered a little smothered snuffling grunt,—below 
_ his breath, so to speak. 

Susan pinched his hanging brown satin ears between her finger and 
thumb, but took no further notice, principally, no doubt, because she 
was reading, and trying hard to understand with all her girlish com- 
prehension, that was only half awakened by her woman’s sorrows, a 
certain divine poem in the book before her eyes: 


Should you forfeit heaven for a snapt gold ring 
And a promise broke, were it just or meet? 
And I, to have tempted you !—I, who tried 
Your soul, no doubt, till it sank! Unwise 

I loved, and was lowly—— 


So she read, finding in those lines of passionate love and passionate 
remorse strange answering echoes in her own heart which somehow 
comforted and soothed her. And that-was no doubt mainly why she 
took no notice of Viper and his little snorts. Another reason why she 
did not do so was because she was blind and deaf to a great many 
things which were miraculously revealed to the acute understanding of 
her canine friend. 

Viper, for instance, was evidently perfectly well aware—or else why 
did he grunt ?—that Mr. Dickson, the butler, who hated frosts because 
they put his master into a bad temper, had two minutes ago opened 
the front hall door with the view of ascertaining what sort of a night 
it was, and whether there were any signs of a change in the weather, 
and after that had stood for some seconds looking up discontentedly 
and peevishly at the most glorious and cloudless dark-blue sky, 
spangled over by countless myriads of stars and constellations ; Viper 

Voi. XLVIII.—12 
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was no doubt furthermore conscious of the fact that Dickson had given 
quite a start of surprise at the sudden apparition of a man carrying a 
small gladstone bag in his hand, who confronted him without any 
warning just outside the house. 

That Viper should have actually heard the conversation which then 
ensued betwixt Mr. Dickson and the new-comer I am not absolutely 
prepared to state, although no doubt, from his attitude of fixed attention 
and interest and the repetition of those little snorting sniffs to which he 
had already given utterance, there is a strong presumption in favor of 
it. In any case he very possibly knew more about it than it would 
become a discreet dog to reveal, and, if he did listen to it, this is what 
he undoubtedly heard : . 

“ Mr. Meyrick at home, Dickson ?” 

“Law! Sir Jasper! how you made me jump! I thought you was 
4 burglar. No, sir; I’m very sorry to say, sir, as master is a-dining 

out. 

“ Ah, well, I suppose I can stop here to-night ?” 

“In course you can, Sir Jasper. Was the master expecting you ?” 

“No, Dickson ; I’ve just run down to see Mr. Meyrick on a little 
matter of business. I can see him in the morning. Can you give me 
a bed to-night ?” 

“ Dear me! yes, sir,—dozens on ’em,” replied Dickson, with eager 
liberality. ‘The ’ouse is, so to speak, hempty. I'll ring for the 
’ousekeeper, Sir Jasper. She will see your room is got ready for you.” | 

Sir Jasper Keith stood inside the door by now. Dickson relieved 
him of his overcoat and bag. 

“Ts there any one at home?” he inquired, carelessly. 

“No one, sir, but Miss Susan and Miss Clara and the gov’ness. 
Miss Clara is hunwell in ’er room, but Miss Susan and the guv’ness 
is a-sitting in the library. Would you take some refreshment, Sir 
Jasper ?” 

“T’ll have a glass of sherry and a biscuit,” replied Keith. He 
turned into the dining-room door, and the old man-servant attended 
with officious ardor to his modest requirements. 

During this interval, be it noted, Viper thought he might have 
made a mistake, and lay down again serenely on Susan’s gown. 

When Sir Jasper had drunk his sherry and eaten his biscuit, he 
observed, casually,— 

“Thanks; no more, Dickson. I'll find my own way into the library : 
you said that Miss Symonds and Miss Susan were there, I think? 
You needn’t wait.” 

Mr. Dickson did not wait, and Keith walked across the hall to the 
library door. 

How quiet it was by the fire! Susan’s head had fallen back a 
little against the chair, and Browning had slipped out of her fingers. 
Her eyes were closed, but she was not asleep. She was only thinkin 
deeply, thinking about the beautiful lines she had been reading, wid 
puzzling out to herself some of those great problems of life which re- 
sent themselves anew in unfathomable perplexity before the individual 
mind of every man and woman who has lived and who has suffered. 
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“ Why,—why,” she asked of herself,—it is the great unending cry 
of humanity, the question that is never answered,—“ why are these 
things so? why do the innocent suffer with the guilty ? the sinless bear 
the burden with the sinner ?”—Will any one ever know, ever find it out? 
No, never, never ! not till that day when life’s riddles are all unravelled 
and life’s perplexities vex us no more. 

“If I could see him once more,” she was thinking,—“ if I could 
tell him, just once, all that I have in my heart,—then perhaps I could 
bear it better.” 

And then Victor jumped up as if he had been shot, and uttered a 
short, sharp bark, and flew out to the corner of the screen with his tail 
straight on end and his bristles erect all down his back. Susan looked 
up startled, and saw Jasper Keith standing looking at her, whilst Viper, 
having promptly settled in his own mind that the intruder was a 
friend, and not a foe, altered his whole demeanor and fawned against 
his legs with insane wrigglings and writhings of his whole body. 

Susan sprang to her feet with a little cry of delight, and Browning 
slipped down on to the hearth-rug. 

Well, I don’t suppose there are any laws, written or unwritten, 
human or divine, that will ever prevent a man and a woman who love 
each other, and who have been parted, from being most unspeakably 
happy when they meet again. Whether it is wrong or whether it is 
right to be glad seems for the moment utterly beside the question. In 
the presence of the dear face we have hungered for, of the eves that 
look their love into ours, of the smile that warms and gladdens our 
whole being, how can any cold considerations of wisdom or of prudence 
find a place? So Keith and Susan, standing together hands clasped in 
hands in the glow of the firelight, forgot for a few brief and blessed 
moments that it was about the greatest pity and the greatest mistake in 
the world that they should be looking into each other’s faces once 
more. 

The joy did not last very long. To Susan, at any rate, remem- 
a came back soon enough. She turned pale, and her bright smile 

aded. 

“ Why have you come?” she faltered, a little wildly, for, after all, it 
was cruel of him! Now all her struggle was in vain, and the battle 
would have to be fought all over again ! 

“T came enane:E could not keep away any longer, Susan ! I came, 
too, to see if you received the book I sent you.” 

“Yes, of course. I am reading it now. I have been reading it 
ever since.” 

She picked up the fallen volume that lay on the rug at her feet, and 
held it out to him. 

“IT thought you would have written me one line,” he said, re- 
proachfully. 

“T did write to you.” 

“You wrote? I have never received your letter.” _ 

“ Not received it!” she repeated, blankly. “ But I wrote at once,— 
that very day.” 

“Where did you address it ?” 
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“To your house in Hertford Street. I know the address perfectly.” 

‘“‘T have never received it,” he said once more. 

“‘ What on earth can have become of it?” she cried, in dismay. 

“Tt must have got lost in the post. Never mind: I have come 
to get your thanks instead ; that is what I am here for.” His whole 
face was alight with the joy of seeing her again ; the loss of her note 
was nothing to him now. “No, don’t draw your hand away; let me 
be happy for once. What luck to find you alone! I never expected 
such a blessed chance. I thought your father would be here, and Clara, 
and that horrid governess. All I hoped for was for a sight of your 
face, for a touch of your hand, and I find you—oh, joy of joys!— 
alone. Where is that Symonds woman, by the way ?” 

“She is up-stairs, writing her letters.” 

“So much the better; long may she write them! Don’t be so 
serious, Susan. You looked glad enough when I first came in. I feel 
like a boy again, and I have been so miserable ! but to-night is mine,— 
mine! What is so beautiful as the present? to-day is ours, to-morrow 
we perish !” 

She was half frightened, half attracted, by his excitement. The 
wild exuberance of this groundless delight revealed him to her in a 
new aspect. There was a fascination about him like this; the reck- 
lessness of his mood and of his words gave him a new power over her. 
Then all at once a passionate intensity swept like a storm-cloud over 
his face, and his hands tightened their hold upon hers. 

“We are mad, Susan,” he cried, in a low, hurried voice,—“ mad to 
thr »w away our lives for an empty dream, a stupid delusion! God 
knows, I have fought and striven with my fate, but it is too much for 
me: I cannot conquer it! I want you, Susan. I cannot live without 

ou. I must take you away with me. Come with me, my sweet; we 
will leave them all, and go away together and be happy with each other! 
Say that you will come !” 

She turned very pale. She trembled from head to foot. It was a 
terrible moment, an awful temptation. The flame of his passion caught 
her, and kindled in her heart an overwhelming longing to do as he 
bade her. She dared not meet his eyes; she twisted her, face away so 
that he should not see it, and she struggled to free the hands which he 
held imprisoned. But to a man love is not a romance, but a reality. 
Keith’s blood was rushing hotly and riotously through his veins. This 
love which was forbidden to him had eaten into his very heart, so that 
he had no other thought for weeks past, no other desire but for her and 
for her sweetness. And now the intoxication of her presence turned 
his brain and bewildered his senses, so that it seemed to him in his 
madness that the world were indeed well lost to him so only that he 
might have her for his own. Suddenly he drew her into his arms and 
kissed her,—kissed her brows, her eyes, her lips, with those close kisses 
which a woman never forgets, but which remain burnt for ever and 
ever as by a brand of fire into her memory. 

For a second—scarcely longer—she lay in his arms, and for very 
joy of his love forgot all else on earth besides. 

And it was precisely at that moment that, unheard by either, the 
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soft closing of the hidden door behind the screen made the little fox- 
terrier prick his ears and utter for the second time a warning grunt, 
which should have put them on their guard. 

But lovers are proverbially blind and deaf to all save each other, 
and there have been supreme moments in all our lives, I suppose, when 
even the wisest and most prudent among us evinced a sublime oblivion 
of the ordinary precautions of existence. 

By the time that Viper had trotted back with a little whine to the 
hearth-rug again, Susan was sitting in her arm-chair, and Jasper kneel- 
ing at her side was murmuring: incoherent words of penitence and 
prayers for forgiveness. Susan was rosy enough now, and a little 
breathless, but she was not angry. A woman who loves is never angry 
at offences of this kind. 

“There is nothing te forgive,” she whispered, a little brokenly. 
“Only, oh, my dear, dear Jasper, we must never see each other again! 
—never, that is, until you have become my brother. No, do not inter- 
rupt me,” laying her soft hand upon his lips when he would have 
spoken. ‘“ In a moment of madness we have forgotten what we should 
have remembered ; but now the madness is over,—is it not ?—and we 
must be sober again. What you wish, what you say, can never be. I 
do not think we should be happy—should we?—if we were to build 
our happiness upon the ruin and pain of another’s life! And even.if 
you could set aside your given word, and forget for a little while your 
honor and your truth, would you not be the first to awaken out of that 
nightmare into a reality of never-ending remorse? It is better, my 
dear one, that we should suffer a little pain than that we should do 
what is mean and base and repent of it to the end of our lives. I will 
not drag you down, Jasper, from that high place you hold in my heart, 
nor will I suffer you for my sake to forget your honor and coyer your 
name with shame and disgrace.” 

And so he awoke, and knew that the dream was over, and that he 
had tempted her in vain. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ADELAIDE MEYRICK stood looking impatiently out of the drawing- 
room window of a furnished lodging-house in Clarges Street : she was 
dressed for walking in warm red cachemire and sable furs, and as she 
was buttoning her gloves she looked out down the narrow street, 
craning her head first to one side and then to the other, in somewhat 
irritable anxiety. ’ 

The room behind her, which was of the ordinary type of London 
lodging,—dirty crétonne-covered sofas and chairs set round a centre- 
table decorated with a gaudy table-cover, cheap prints upon the walls, 
and green glass vases on either side of a clock that had not told the 
time for years upon the mantel-shelf,—was, in addition to its normal 
condition of unattractive dinginess, rendered yet more unpleasant by 
the disorder and untidiness which prevailed in it. The sofas and chairs 
were littered with bandboxes and parcels, patterns of stuffs and laces 
were thrown down upon the table, and fashion-books lay face downward 
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upon the faded carpet. It was evident that the trousseau was in full 
swing. 

—_ the half-open folding doors that led into an inner room, 
smaller, dirtier, and shabbier even than the front one, the remains of 
breakfast. were visible, although it was twelve o'clock, still left upon 
the table. 

Whilst Adelaide was waiting with a frown of annoyance upon her 
brow, and an occasional angry tap of her foot upon the carpet, the door 
opened, and her mother entered. 

“Jasper not come yet?” she inquired, in surprise. “I thought 

you had gone out. 1am sure I heard the front door bang half an hour 
ago. 
“Tt was the servant of the house. I sent him out with a note to 
Hertford Street. Mamma,” with a sudden outburst of rage, “it is un- 
pardonable that he should treat me like this, isn’t it? and after his 
conduct last night, too! What can he mean by it?” 

Mrs, Meyrick looked grave and troubled: “TI trust, dear child, 
that you have not written imprudently ?” 

“No, no: I only sent a couple of lines, just to ask him to com 
round at once. I made no allusion to last night ; though that he should 
have excused himself from joining us at the theatre seems to me to be 
incomprehensible.” 

“ Perhaps he was ill. A telegram tells one so little, and ‘ unavoid- 
ably prevented’ may mean anything,” suggested her mother, soothingly. 

“‘I don’t believe he was ill in the least. He was perfectly well 
when he bade us good-by at four o’clock. What could have happened 
to him between then and half-past eight ?” 

‘‘ Well, dear, he will be sure to be here soon. He will come, no 
doubt, as, soon as your note reaches him. He must have forgotten that 
he had arranged to take you out this morning.” 

“ Forgotten! when he promised to take me into the City to buy me 
some diamond ear-rings and to see about the re-setting of his mother’s 
tiara for me! How could he forget such an important thing as that ?” 

“T have often told you, Adelaide, that Jasper is one of those men 
who don’t take much interest in clothes or jewelry. Ishould not worry 
myself, if I were you: take it as a matter of course.” 

The door opened, and the servant came in with a note upon a tray. 
Adelaide snatched it up eagerly. Then she uttered a sharp cry, and 
the envelope fell out of her fingers upon the floor: it was her own 
note returned unopened ! 

“ What is the meaning of this?” asked Mrs. Meyrick, grasping the 
situation at once and turning to the man. 

“Sir Jasper Keith is out of town, ma’am.” 

“Out of town !” exclaimed mother and daughter in a breath. 

“The butler said he was expected back some time to-day, but he 
couldn’t say when; he went away last night ; and, as you gave me no 
orders, miss, I thought I’d better bring the note back again.” 

The man left the room, and Mrs. Meyrick and Adelaide looked at 
each other in blank astonishment. Then Adelaide, recovering herself, 


laughed a little: 
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“Tt must be his mother, I suppose. Oh, that old woman! how I 
detest her! I shall take good care he does not tramp all over England 
at her beck and call after we are married.” . 

Mrs. Meyrick still felt uncomfortable. 

“If only she doesn’t fall ill and die, and the wedding have to be 

tponed !” she sighed. ‘Adelaide, I must entreat you to be careful. 
- It is strange indeed that he should never have let you know his move- 

ments ; a man ought not, I think, to be so regardless of the feelings of 
the girl he is engaged to; but, as I said before, Jasper no doubt is very 
peculiar. Ido hope you won’t show any temper when you see him. 
He will be here to luncheon, no doubt. Meet him smilingly, I beg of 
you, and inquire affectionately after Lady Keith. I cannot tell you, 
my dear, the horrible feeling of uncertainty I have had lately about 
this match! If you were to be foolish, and quarrel with him, who can 
say how it might end ?” 

“Make your mind easy, mamma: I will be as sweet as sugar to 
him. I have no intention of giving him the smallest loophole to 
—— ‘Besides, I don’t really think he wants to back out of it; do 

you? 
“ N—no,—perhaps not,” Mrs. Meyrick answered, slowly and doubt- 

fully. Ever since they had been in town she had had a horrible sus- 
picion that her future son-in-law repented him of his bargain, and the 
idea that this brilliant match for her favorite daughter might by one 
false step be broken off haunted her like a nightmare. 

When Adelaide and the maid had gone off together in a hansom to 
the dress-maker’s, Mrs. Meyrick sat down by herself somewhat despond- 
ently by the fireplace in the untidy room, and, poking up the small 
dusty coals with difficulty into a pale and joyless flame, reviewed the 
situation carefully and painfully in her own mind. 

She was a far cleverer woman than Adelaide, and there were many 
little things to which her daughter was blind, but which to the mother’s 
keener eyes were clear as daylight. 

There was, perhaps, nothing very tangible to be said about Sir 
Jasper’s behavior, his defection from the theatre last night, and his 
mysterious absence from town this morning, being indeed the first 
actual instance of failure in his duty. But, all through, Mrs. Meyrick 
was conscious that the engagement was becoming irksome to him. He 
took Adelaide about, it is true; he sent her flowers and theatre-places, 
gave them dinners at the Berkeley and at the Bachelors’ Club, and 
placed himself daily at his fiancée’s orders. But he always seemed to 
be absent and abstracted when he was with her. He talked with 
evident effort, and often paid no attention to the answers she gave him 
to his own questions, Adelaide was so absorbed in herself, and -her 
vanity, and her finery, that she failed completely to perceive these 
evidences of indifference, but they had been patent enough to Mrs. 
Meyrick’s eyes for days past. 

“What on earth does the man want better?” she asked herself, 
angrily. ‘ Adelaide was the best-looking woman in London last 
season :, go where he will, he could not find her equal. Wherever she 

goes she attracts attention : even in the streets people turn their heads 
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to look after her. Jasper Keith must be difficult to please if he-is not 
satisfied with her. She will be the handsomest bride. of the year when 
she goes to the Drawing-Room this spring. And yet he hardly appears 
to admire her! I heard that he was a cynic and a woman-hater. . 
There can be no other back-stair female influence, I should think ; but 
it is carrying cynicism too far when a man affects to despise a beautiful 
girl whom he is going of his own free will to marry. I am afraid he 
will make a sulky and bad-tempered husband ; but, after all,’ con- 
tinued the mother, with worldly equanimity, “so long as he lets her go 
her own way, and gives her plenty of money,—a detail I mean to see 
satisfactorily settled before the marriage takes place,—she will be per- 
fectly happy, and she will be the richest baronet’s wife in England. 
Once married, I have no fears for her future. It is the present only 
that makes me nervous.” 

“A lady, ma’am, to see you,” said the servant, breaking into her 
meditations by softly opening the door behind her; and, before Mrs. 
Meyrick could turn round, Miss Symonds walked into the room. 

Mrs. Meyrick sprang to her feet. ‘Great heavens! Miss Sy- 
monds! Is anything the matter?—Clara!” she gasped, genuinely 
frightened at the appearance of this unlooked-for visitor, and her 
thoughts flying at once to the child who, after Adelaide, was dearest to 

er. 
Miss Symonds hastened to reassure her: “Clara is perfectly well, 
Mrs. Meyrick. Please do not alarm yourself. I am really sorry that 
I should have startled you.” 

“ But, good gracious, Miss Symonds, what on earth brings you here, 
then? why have you come away from Raybourne ?” 

“My mother is not very well, Mrs. Meyrick, and Mr. Meyrick 
kindly gave me leave to come up for the day to see her.” : 

“ Most inconsiderate of you, Miss Symonds, to have left the young 
ladies in my absence. Besides, you should have written to me for 
leave; as to asking Mr. Meyrick, it’s ridiculous! I dare say Mr. Mey- 
rick would have given you leave to go up in a balloon, if you had 
asked him. You should not have wanted a holiday at all in my 
absence. And if your mother is so ill as all that, pray, why didn’t you 
go straight to Highgate to see her, instead of coming here ?” 

f ee Symonds looked discreetly down, and coughed slightly behind 
er hand. 

It was hard, certainly, to be misunderstood and scolded, when she 
had been actuated by nothing but a desire to do her duty by her em- 
ployer; but Miss Symonds tried to remember that meekness of spirit 
under unmerited reproach is a Christian attribute, and she felt, too, that 
she held all the trump cards in her hands very comfortably and securely. 
She could afford to be meek. 

“If you will kindly allow me to explain, Mrs. Meyrick, I think 
I can answer your questions satisfactorily. It is quite true that m 
mother is unwell; she has been in failing health for some time; but 
should not, perhaps, have ventured to ask to be allowed to go and see 
her at such an inconvenient time, if it were not for the fact that I also 
wanted most particularly to see you.” 
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“To see me, Miss Symonds? Why, what can you possibly have to 
say to me that would not keep perfectly until my return to Raybourne? 
I suppose, however, that under-housemaid Ann has been. impertinent 
to you again. Surely that could have waited ?” 

“T beg your pardon; Mrs. Meyrick, it has nothing to do with Ann, 
although the girl is never civil to me. Indeed, it has nothing to do 
with me at all: it is a much more important matter, and I am sorry to 
say that it is a very unpleasant one.” 

Something in the governess’s face and manner suddenly began to 
make Mrs. Meyrick feel uneasy. Miss Symonds’s small pale eyes 
looked at her with unflinching steadiness, and there was even a glitter 
of malicious keenness in them as they met her own. Miss Symonds 
had lustreless hay-colored hair, cut into a thin fringe on her high fore- 
head, and a long narrow face tapering down to a straight, pointed chin, 
and Mrs. Meyrick thought at that moment, although, oddly enough, in 
‘the five years that she had lived with her it had never struck her so 
before, that Miss Symonds had one of the most sly and disagreeable 
faces she had ever looked upon. 

“ Pray go on,” she said, coldly, settling her portly person back in 
her arm-chair with her elbows resting upon the arms, and the tips of 
the fingers of both hands pressed together. “ And don’t you think, if 
you have a great deal to say, you had better perhaps sit down ?” 

Miss Symonds deposited herself upon the edge of a straight-backed 
chair by the table. " 

“ Now, then, Miss Symonds, as I am obliged to go out presently, 
kindly tell me at once what is this unpleasant thing you have come up 
all the way from Raybourne to tell me.” 

“T assure you, Mrs. Meyrick, that it is only a very strong sense of 
my duty to yourself which induces me to mention to you some very 
disagreeable facts which have come to my knowledge,—a sense of duty, 
combined with the inner promptings of my own conscience——” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand all about your duty and ysur conscience,” 
interrupted Mrs. Meyrick, impatiently. “ Pray go on.” 

Miss Symonds waited one half-second, whilst from beneath her 
drooping white lids she fixed her eyes very significantly upon her em- 
ployer. Then she fired her first shot : 

“ Are you aware, Mrs. Meyrick, that Sir Jasper Keith was at Ray- 
bourne last night ?” 

The shot told. Mrs. Meyrick fairly jumped in her chair. 

“ At Raybourne !” she exclaimed, with excitement. ‘“ Are you sure ? 
How do you know?” 

“T saw him.” : 

“What on earth took him there ?” 

“T should suppose that Miss Susan invited him.” 

“Susan!” almost screamed Mrs. Meyrick. ‘ Miss Symonds, you 
must be mad! What in the world do you mean?” 

Then Miss Symonds smiled, a beautiful smile of sweet and pleasant 
' serenity, as she slowly drew out of her small green leather bag a letter 
and handed it without.a word to Mrs. Meyrick. 

Mrs. Meyrick sat staring at it blankly and speechlessly. The 
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letter was addressed and stamped, but had never been through the 


post. 
. “Where did you get this?” she gasped, after a moment of painful | 
silence. 

“I found it two days ago upon the floor in the hall. It had, I 
suppose, fallen accidentally out of the letter-bag as it was being fastened 
up. When I saw to whom it was addressed, and in whose handwriting 
it was, I thought it my duty to take possession of it, in order that I 
might give it to you.. I cannot, of' course, tell what it may be about ; 
but when the significant fact of its being written was followed by the 
appearance of Sir Jasper Keith at Raybourne, I am forced to conclude 
that there may have been other letters preceding it, and that Miss Susan 
anticipated Sir Jasper’s visit.” 

If Miss Symonds had cherished a hope that then and there Mrs. 
Meyrick would open and read the letter, she was disappointed, for Mrs. 
Meyrick only put it into her pocket without a word. 

“Ts that all?” she inquired. She was very pale, and it was evident 
that she was extremely upset. Her chief desire, in fact, was that Miss 
Symonds should go away. “If that is all you have to tell me, you are 
at liberty to go and spend the day at your mother’s,” she added. 

“No, Mrs. Meyrick, I am sorry to say that is not all,—not nearly 
all,” answered Miss Symonds, decidedly. “If it had been all, I might 
— not have thought it my duty, my absolute duty, to come to 

ndon immediately to see you.” 

‘“‘ What else is there? Why do you beat about the bush? If you 
have bad news, tell me at once.” Her voice was thick and choked. 
What terrible thing was coming, she could not imagine. Mrs. Mey- 
rick’s heart began to beat, and there were singing noises in her head. 
“Tell me everything quickly,” she gasped, and then Miss Symonds 
smiled again, for she liked to feel her power. It was the malice of a 
mean, cruel nature that delights to inflict pain upon another. It wasa 
positive rapture to Miss Symonds to see the woman who had so often 
reproved and scolded and Jorded it over her now writhing under her 
words, pale and trembling, dreading her next disclosure, and sufferin 
positive tortures of apprehension and anxiety. She would have lik 
to prolong the situation, to drag out the moments of her anguish, so 
that she herself might suck to the dregs the intoxicating cup of her own 
malignant joy. With a hypocritical deprecation she lowered her eyes, ' 
as though overcome by grief and distress. 

‘“‘ Believe me, dear Mrs. Meyrick, it is with the very deepest pain 
and sorrow that I approach this most dreadful revelation which is to 
open your eyes to the depravity and duplicity of your own daughter,— 
a duplicity, I may add, which I had already begun to suspect at Christ- 
mas time——” 

Mrs. Meyrick waved her hand angrily. 

“Spare me these embroideries, Miss Symonds: tell your story at 
once,” she said, and her voice was harsh and rasping, as though her 
throat was dry and painful,—as indeed, poor woman, it was, 

“Well, since you wish it, then, you shall know all. Mr. Meyrick 
was dining out last night. Dear little Clara’s cold confined her to her 
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room, and Miss Susan and I had our evening meal in the dining-room 
together. When it was over Miss Susan requested me to leave her, 
as she had a headache and wished to lie down on the sofa in the draw- 
ing-room.” This, it is needless to say, was an invention of the moment. 
“T was up-stairs for a long while in my room, and then it occurred to 
me that I was desirous of beginning a course of Grecian history with 
dear Clara next week, and that before I did so it would be wise of me 
to look up the subject myself: so I thought I might venture to borrow 
a volume of Grote’s History from the library. I came down-stairs for 
that purpose, opened the library door—you know there is a high screen 
that hides the room from you, as you come in. I saw that there was a 
light in the room, but I heard no sound, and I came unsuspectingly 
forward. When I got beyond the screen, there, to my horror, I: beheld 
a sight that literally froze my blood in my veins!” 

“ What? what?” burst from the mother’s pale lips. 

" Miss Susan and Sir Jasper Keith clasped in each other’s arms!” 

“Oh? 

‘She was kissing him; her arms were round his neck. They did 
not hear me. I really couldn’t look at such a revolting and wicked 
ss I turned to fly, and, as I went, I heard the sickening sound of 

isses 

“ Be silent!” It was a perfect shout of rage which burst from the 
older woman’s lips as she sprang from her chair. “ How dare you 
speak such a lie?—such a wicked, baseless lie?” 

“ But, Mrs. Meyrick———” It was Miss Symonds who was pale 
now,—pale and frightened, for Mrs. Meyrick had advanced upon her 
like an avenging fury. A sense of her own position, of her own dignity, 
and of the character of her child at stake, caused the elder woman to 
turn like a creature at bay upon her tormentor. It was true,—true 
enough, she was certain,—but Adela Meyrick had a spirit and a courage 
of her own, and it was not in her to submit tamely to be trampled 
under the craven feet of a spiteful and underbred little governess. She 
rose to her full height,—a height which, like her daughter’s, was regal 
and imposing,—and pointed to the door. 

“Go!” she said, “and never dare to show your mean, slanderous 
face to me again !” 

Then Miss Symonds cringed and cowered and shrank, like the 
wretched reptile that she was: 

“Oh, but, Mrs. Meyrick, I have only done my duty. You must 
not blame me. Besides, how can I go like this? You owe me money, 
or three months’ notice. And—and, besides, you can’t expect me to 
hold my tongue, can you, about Miss Susan’s disgraceful goings-on, not 
unless you make it worth my while, you know?” 

Mrs. Meyrick tore open the writing-table drawer and pounced upon 
her check-book : 

“ Of course I shall pay you,—you wicked creature 

“Oh, Mrs. Meyrick ! and only for doing my duty! How can you 
be so unkind? Pray do not send me away! pray consider how unjust 
it is of you !” 

“ How much?” was all the older woman’s answer, as she glared 


!”? 
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back at her over her shoulder; “how much? Your wages and your 
hush-money? I owe you twelve pounds ten [ 

-Then Miss Symonds, perceiving that her cause was indeed lost, rose 
to the emergency with a beautiful promptitude which was an undeni- 
able evidence of her great and transcending talent. 

“Fifty pounds, if you please,” she answered, glibly and sweetly. 

Mis. Meyrick scribbled it violently down, and literally flung the 
check in her face. 

*“* Now go, you viper! and never let me set eyes on you again !” 

Aud Miss Symonds went. 





CHAPTER X. 


Mrs. MEyRIck sat for a long time after she was gone, like one 
dazed and stricken by a deadly blow. 

She leaned forward in her chair at the writing-table, where she had 
sunk down again upon the swift closing of the door, with her face 
buried in her clinched hands. 

Presently she roused herself sufficiently to put her hand in her 
pocket for Susan’s ill-starred letter. She opened it, and read it without 
compunction from end to end. It was not so bad as she had feared ; 
and yet it was bad enough ! 

With a groan the unhappy woman rose at length and took it to the 
fireplace and threw it into the fire. Then she sank down helplessly 
into the chair by the hearth-rug, and thought and thought, until her 
brain began to go round, about what she had better do. 

Her chief consideration was Adelaide. At all costs Adelaide must 
be saved. That was the principal thing. The rest mattered very 
little. What Miss Symonds had told her was substantially true enough, 
no doubt. Mrs. Meyrick’s inner convictions pointed to it being true. 
Jasper had swerved from his allegiance, and had transferred his prefer- 
ence to Susan. Whether or not the story of the hugging and kissing 
were accurate, or were merely the malicious invention of Miss Sy- 
monds’s own distorted mind, she was convinced that in the main the 
story she had revealed to her was correct. There was, therefore, no 
questior in Mrs. Meyrick’s mind as to what was to be done: Adelaide 
must be spared,-and Susan must be sacrificed. Besides, what did it 
matter about Susan? she was an ugly little thing that nobody troubled 
about. She was a naughty little thing, too, to decoy away her sister’s 
lover. If Mrs. Meyrick had had time to look at it from this point of 
view, she might have been angry with Susan. But she had no time to 
be angry—yet. The danger which threatened Adelaide was too great 
and too alarming. It was that which she had to consider first. 

Sir Jasper Keith must marry Adelaide. Nothing in the whole 
world should be allowed to interfere with that. : 

There is nothing on earth so true, and nothing at the same time 
that is so persistently ignored and contradicted, as the fact of a mother’s 
secret preference for one of her children over the others. There is 
always one that is nearest to the mother’s heart, however much she may 
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protest against such a feeling, or, indeed, however much she may 
struggle against it in herself as a fault and an injustice. It is not 
always easy to see the causes of this preference, nor to divine the reason 
why the favorite is more beloved than the rest. It is not perhaps the 
handsomest, or cleverest, or most affectionate;—indeed, it is often quite 
the reverse,—but always there is one who more than all has the power 
to stir her heart-strings, to fill her soul with joy or rack it with pain 
and misery,—the child whom for some undefined cause, often perha 

dating back to the days of its early babyhood, she would gladly die to 
serve, or, if needs be, to whom she will ruthlessly sacrifice all the rest. 

So it was with Mrs. Meyrick’s feeling for Adelaide. Adelaide was 
the very joy of her life. She was by no means blind to her faults, and 
yet she worshipped the very ground she trod upon. All her hopes, all 
her pride, all her own existence, were bound up in this one daughter, 
whom she loved with a very passion of adoration, in comparison with 
which the mild and well-regulated affection she experienced for her 
other children was but a pale and colorless thing. 

She was still sitting there where Miss Symonds had left her, when 
a hansom drew up at the door, and Sir Jasper Keith was shown into 
the room. 

She rose slowly to her feet. At his appearance a sudden resolve 
awoke in her. If Keith had not been so troubled and miserable him- 
self, he must have noticed the strange manner in which his future 
mother-in-law looked at him, so different from her usual genial and 
good-tempered greeting. She did not even hold out her hand to him. 

“Tam late, I fear,” said Keith, as he came in, looking hurriedly 
around the room as though to seek for Adelaide. “I could not pos- 
sibly help it,” he continued, apologetically. “I am afraid I have kept 
her waiting. Is she ready?” . 

“ Adelaide has gone out, Jasper. She found that it would be useless 
to wait for you. And, to tell you the truth, I am very glad that she 
is not in, because I want very much to have a little talk with you.” 

For the first time he noticed her face, which was pale and unlike 
itself. Their eyes met, and he perceived that something was wrong. 

He murmured an assent to her proposition and sat down. 

“You were at Raybourne last night,” said Mrs. Meyrick, coming 
straight to the point at once. 

Keith started. “Mrs. Meyrick !’—adding, after half a second, 
with a smile, “ you are a magician. How on earth did you know it?” 

“In a very simple way. Miss Symonds has been here and has 
informed me of the fact.” 

“What business was it of hers, I should like to know?” he ex- 
claimed, flushing angrily. 

“None whatever, certainly. But that is beside the point. Why 
did you go to Raybourne, Sir Jasper? why did you keep your intention 
a secret, and throw up your engagement with Adelaide in order to pay 
this mysterious visit to my house? I think you will own that I have 
a right to ask for an explanation.” 

‘IT went to see Mr. Meyrick. I wished to speak to him on a little 
matter of the settlements, that I thought we could arrange together 
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without the lawyers.” He spoke confusedly ; it was disagreeable to 
him to be cross-questioned ; besides which, he felt guilty, and was 
conscious himself that his story was a very lame one. 

“ Jasper Keith,” said Mrs. Meyrick, very gravely, “do not let us 
deceive each other. I think plain speaking between you and me will 
be the best. You did not go to see Mr. Meyrick; that was merely 
your excuse for going. You went to see Susan.” 

A dark-red flush mounted slowly to his face, covering it from brow 
to neck. He looked down gloomily into his hat, which he held between 
his knees, After a few moments of silence, he said, in a low voice and 
with apparent difficulty, — 

“ You are quite right. I went to see Susan.” 

This confirmation of her worst fears turned her heart sick within 
her. That he should own to it was indeed a terrible blow. Matters 
were worse even than she had feared. After a few moments, during 
which she was silent from sheer physical inability to speak, she said, 
very quietly and seriously, — 

“ And do you think it is right, what you have done? Do you 
think it is fair to Adelaide and to me? Do you think it is honorable?” 
She waited a moment; but he answered nothing. 

“Do you think,” she continued, “that to risk the happiness and 
peace of mind of the woman you are going to marry, in order that you 
may amuse yourself with a poor little ignorant child, whose head will 
be turned by your attention,—do you think that is the conduct of a 
gentleman and a man of honor, Sir Jasper Keith ?” 

He sprang impetuously to his feet. 

“ Mrs. Meyrick, I entreat you to hear me!” he exclaimed, with 
agitation. “You misapprehend the whole situation. To you, of 
course, I should never have broached this subject ; but since by the 
tale-bearing of that she-devil you know so much, then let me tell you 
all. God knows I am sorry enough. God knows that I would gladly, 
if I could, undo the work of the past months and wipe it out and begin 
anew. You are right enough: my conduct must seem to you dishon- 
orable and unmanly to the fast degree; it is so in my own eyes, It is 
impossible for you to despise me more than I despise myself.” 

Mrs. Meyrick reached out her hand and grasped his heartily. “‘ My 
dear Jasper, since you feel it so deeply, I am willing enough to help 
you to retrieve this unfortunate mistake, if only, that is, you will be 

uided by me. After all, it is very likely the girl’s fault. Susan has 
Ses educated at a boarding-school. One never knows what mis- 
chievous ideas girls pick up at these places.” 

He interrupted her hotly and indignantly : “Susan has done noth- 
ing wrong,—nothing! She is as true and as pure and as good asa 
saint. hatever harm has been done is my doing, and mine alone. 
You must not blame her.” 

Mrs. Meyrick dropped his hand, and shrugged her shoulders sig- 
nificantly. 

Keith saw that she did not believe him. With an effort he regained 
his usual quiet and cold manner. When he spoke again his impetuous 
agitation was gone: 
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“You do not understand, Mrs. Meyrick. It is necessary, I see, 
that I should thoroughly explain my position to you. When your 
daughter Adelaide did me the honor of accepting: my offer of marriage, 
I think you, as well as she, knew perfectly well that mutual respect 
and regard alone was the basis of feeling between us. I was a soured 
and disappointed man. I had loved once before, and been deceived, 
Ssongelinil and cruelly, and I committed the very foolish mistake of 
supposing that I was incapable of experiencing again any warmer feel- 
ing towards any woman than admiration and esteem. Unfortunately, 
from the moment I met your daughter Susan I made the discovery 
that such was not the case. I fell in love with Susan, and I am not in 
love with Adelaide. Mrs. Meyrick, will you not help me out of this 
lamentable dilemma? You are a mother; both your children must be 
dear to you: surely you can feel for them both,—you love them equally: 
you must see that Adelaide does not love me as Susan loves me——” 

Mrs. Meyrick stopped him with an angry gesture: “It is impos- 
sible that I can listen to all this, Sir Jasper. You are raving! Is it 
likely that I will help you to gratify a passing fancy for a mere child, 
at the expense of the woman whose whole future life has been placed in 
your hands, or that I will consent to your making Adelaide’s name a 
by-word and a jest to the world ?” 

“ But if I love Susan ?— if I do not love Adelaide ?” ° 

“ What has love to do with it?” cried Mrs. Meyrick, stamping her 
foot impatiently. “ You should have thought of that before. You 
have given your word to Adelaide; your relations to her have been 
made public to the world. A gentleman and a man of honor does not 
draw back from such an engagement.” 
ne Do you not think that if I were to put it fairly before Ade- 

aide——” 

“T forbid you to breathe it to her! I forbid you to trouble her 
happiness or disturb her peace of mind! Adelaide is the one person 
on earth who must never have the faintest suspicion of it!” 

“ But have you no thought for Susan ?—no pity for her ?” he cried, 
distractedly. 

“ None whatever. Susan ought to be ashamed of herself. Besides, 
my dear Jasper, what a mountain out of a mole-hill! Susan is a mere 
baby, a silly child who has never spoken to a young man in her life 
before, and who fancies herself in love with the first who talks to her. 
Susan will very soon get over this misplaced fancy. It is impossible 
that you can seriously contemplate such a step as upsetting your en- 
gagement to Adelaide for such a trifle.” 

Keith had risen to his feet. He stood looking gloomily down. 
He began to perceive that nothing he could do or say would induce 
Mrs. Meyrick to look at things with his eyes, or to espouse his cause. 
He had told her plainly enough that he did not love Adelaide; but 
Mrs. Meyrick evidently did not care a brass farthing whether he 
loved her or not, so long as he married her. _In all probability Ade- 
laide, if consulted, would be of the same opinion too. It was a for- 
lorn and quixotic hope to have thrown himself upon Mrs. Meyrick’s 
mercy and to have expected her to lift a finger in his favor. 
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Mrs. Meyrick adopted a lighter tone. She laid her hand in a 

friendly fashion upon his shoulder : 
_ Come, come, my dear Jasper, rouse yourself and be a man! 
Adelaide is, I know, sincerely attached to you. You will suit each 
other admirably, I am certain, and you will be very happy together. 
Promise me that you will not let her guess at this unlucky complica- 
tion, which I am convinced is only a passing fancy, from which your 
naturally high sense of honor and right feeling towards both my 
daughters will certainly rescue you very speedily. Promise me to 
think no more about it.” 

“T cannot promise you not to think about it, Mrs. Meyrick,” replied 
Keith, gravely, “ because, unluckily, no man can help his thoughts. 
But, since you have refused to put straight this tangled skein of fate, 
which your motherly hands could alone have ~afely unravelled, I must 
of course submit to your decision, and I will promise you to mention 
this painful subject no more. As you tell me, and as I know myself, 
my honor bids me keep my word to Adelaide, and give her my name, 
even if I am unable to give her my heart. That such a marriage can 
turn out happily, either for her or for myself, is almost{an impossibility ; 
but, since you have undertaken the risk of saying that it must take 
place at all hazards, then take place it shall. You need be under no 
durther apprehension concerning it. Adelaide shall be my wife.” 

He meant what he said, from the bottom of his heart. He had 
gone through this painful scene in vain; he had made his appeal to 
the one person on earth who could have set things right, and his appeal 
had failed. There was nothing more to be done. 

“That is my brave, noble Jasper once more!’ cried Mrs. Meyrick, 
patting his shoulder affectionately and maternally, and wisely refrain- 
ing from replying to his remarks in detail. “ You will never be sorry, 
my dear boy, for having done what is right. I will answer for that. 
And now you must promise me, too, not to see poor little Susan again 
until your wedding-day. We must think of her too, mustn’t we? and 
it would not be right or kind—would it?—to upset her any more. 
Promise me this, dear Jasper, before Adelaide comes in. She will be 
back to lunch in a very few minutes now, and we must not let her 
suspect—must we?—that we have been having this agitating little 
talk together. However, all is well that ends well; and so now the 
little storm has blown over we shall be as happy as ever again, and 
dearest Adelaide will be so delighted to see you! The poor child was 
dreadfully disappointed to lose you last night at the theatre, and again 
this morning. Ah! here is her hansom, and here she comes.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


IF an afternoon tea-party in a London drawing-room is not, to 
the many unfortunates who are repeatedly condemned to undergo the 
ordeal of it, a scene of unmitigated joy and gladness, it at any rate 
presents one undoubted advantage to the observant minds of those 
who partake in it. If you happen to have anything that wants a 
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= deal of thinking over, it is a capital place in which to think 
about it. 

A hundred and eighty souls—chiefly female souls—are packed 
closely together in a room in a fashionable Belgravian Square which is 
calculated to hold one hundred at the utmost, and that not altogether 
comfortably or with due regard to that measure of cubic feet of atmos- 
phere which we are told is absolutely necessary to the conditions of 
every human body. 

The rooms, half lit with big shaded lamps on stands, and half by 
the fading daylight which still steals feebly in through the unshuttered 
windows, are very indifferently lighted, and are very hot indeed ; and 
the guests, in winter garments, are nearly suffocated with heat, whilst 
the bonneted and veiled faces can scarcely distinguish one another. 
Everybody stands cramped up against his or her neighbor, and there 
is a dead silence in the room. A professional “thought-reader” is 
finding a pin. If any one were to speak above a whisper, the chances 
are that he would not find the pin at all. So the hostess has enjoined 
silence. A privileged circle of ladies in the front room are watchin 
the magic performances with breathless interest; but all the rest. of 
the company, by reason of the crowd, can see nothing save the bald 
top of the thought-reader’s blindfolded head as he staggers uncertainly 
about. The pin, which has been concealed in the innermost recesses 
of a lady’s sealskin muff, is found at last, and triumphant shouts of 
wonder and applause go round the fortunate few who have witnessed 
the miracle ; after which fresh silence is imposed, and the game begins 
again. 
” ie Meyrick, standing jammed up between a great many women 
in hot furs and velvets in the back room, finds it all very dull and 
stupid; but, as Adelaide is apparently enjoying the entertainment in 
the front room, she is compelled to endure it with maternal patience ; 
and at any rate she can think,—and Mrs. Meyrick has got plenty to 
think about. 

Recent events had agitated and upset her. She had been on the 
brink of a great danger, from which only her own wit and presence 
of mind had rescued her. Adelaide was saved, indeed, and that was 
much: it was, indeed, almost everything. But, now ‘that she had 
leisure to think about other matters, there were sundry disturbing ele- 
ments still, which worried and perplexed her sorely. She believed that 
Sir Jasper would: give her no further trouble. His marriage with 
Adelaide was perhaps now a certainty, for it would be almost impossi- 
ble for him to reopen the subject. Still, until he was actually married 
there would be danger. And there was Susan! What on earth was to 
be done about Susan ? 

If she could only be got rid of in some way before the wedding, 
what a comfort it would be! But she did not see where she could be 
sent, or how she could be disposed of. And she was, moreover, sorely 
perplexed in her own mind as to what steps she should take, if any, 
upon the circumstances that had come to her knowledge concerning her. 
Should she go down to Raybourne to-morrow and upbraid and punish 
her? or should she leave it alone and say nothing? She inclined to 
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the latter alternative. Miss Symonds having been sent to the right- 
about, and her mischievous tongue silenced, Mrs. Meyrick felt that on 
the principle of “ least said soonest mended” it might be wiser to feign 
ignorance concerning Susan’s misdemeanors. But what a mercy it 
would be if she could only be removed safely and effectually out of 
Jasper Keith’s way ! 

She was still thinking about it deeply and perplexedly, when a 
gentle voice at her elbow spoke her name timidly. 

She looked round, and beheld a slight, elderly little woman in black, 
looking at her through a pair of long tortoise-shell-handled eye-glasses. 

“It is you, dear Mrs. Meyrick, I am sure,” said this lady, doubtfully, 
“ but really this light is so bad, and I am so short-sighted, that I have 
been standing here close to you for ten minutes and never saw you! 
You must forgive me; and, dear me! it is such ages since we met. I 
have not seen you since last season, and I have never thanked you for 
your kindness to my boy at Christmas.” 

“Tt is Mrs. Arkwright, is it not?” said Mrs. Meyrick, shaking 
hands with her. “ As you say, it isso dark, one can hardly see any- 
body. Why don’t people light up their rooms better? How is your 
son? Yes, he was with us at Christmas. My boy is very fond of him. 
He is a charming young fellow.” 

“Oh, how kind and good of you, dear Mrs. Meyrick, to say so! I 
do feel gratified by your opinion, and your dear Cuthbert is such a good 
friend for him. I do wish I might tell you all about Robert. I have 
been wanting to see you, for I am in such trouble about him.” 

“Dear me! I am sorry to hear it. I am sure, anything I can 
do——’ replied Mrs. Meyrick, politely. 

“You see, I have no husband to consult and lean upon, dear Mrs. 
Meyrick, as you have,” began the other woman. 

Mrs. Meyrick, under cover of the semi-darkness, smiled grimly. 
“T certainly have a husband,” she replied, with becoming gravity. 

“Yes,” answered the other, with serene unconsciousness; “and 
what a blessing that must be for you, my dear! But, you see, I am 
only a defenceless widow, and a widow has such a terrible responsibility 
in a grown-up son! If I might only tell you my trouble—?” she said 
again, timidly. 

Mrs. Meyrick began to be interested : 

“ My dear Mrs, Arkwright, of course tell me. If I can give you 
any advice, I shall be only too happy. As the mother of a large 
family, I can enter into so many things. Pray confide in me. I do 
hope Robert is not giving you anxiety? He seemed such a steady 
young man.” . 

“So he is, in a way, dear Mrs. Meyrick. But young men will be 
young men, I suppose, and Robert has money : he is of age, you see, 
now, and he gets his own fortune. Thirty thousand pounds is not 
enormous, but it is sufficient, and there are such horrid women about ! 
Oh, if I could only see my boy safely married! I live in daily terror 
of what may happen. ‘He has left college now, you know, and he 
lives in town, and there is an actres——-” And here the good lady’s 
voice dropped suddenly into.an awe-struck whisper. A few sentences 
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were interchanged. Mrs. Meyrick loved gossip ; the little story riveted 
her attention. A very few minutes later the two ladies had slipped 
into an almost deserted room on the staircase, and: were whispering 
eagerly together. 

“ You would not be offended, dear’ Mrs. Meyrick, would you, if I 
were to tell you all? You will give me leave tospeak? Well, then, I 
will confess to you. My dear Robert is so obstinate, just like his poor 
father! I begged and prayed him on my knees, on my bended knees, 
I do assure you, to pause and consider before he wrecked his whole life 
by marrying this dreadful creature,—ten years older than he is, dear 
Mrs. Meyrick !—and all smothered in paint and hair-dye, for I’ve seen 
her: a friend pointed her out to me in the theatre. Well, my poor boy 
is completely in her clutches: he says he must marry her : the only way 
out of it, he says, is to marry some one else. And what do you think 
were his words to me? - You would never guess: so I must tell you. 
‘ Mother,’ he said, ‘I shall have to marry her, though I don’t want to. 
The only girl I’ve ever seen that I’d like to marry is Miss Meyrick, 
and I don’t suppose her parents would give her to me.’ ” 

“My daughter!” exclaimed Mrs. Meyrick, in astonishment. 
“Why, doesn’t he know that she is going to be married to Sir Jasper 
Keith almost immediately ?” 

“Oh, he didn’t mean your beautiful Adelaide, my dear Mrs. 
Meyrick ; of course not! We all know the wonderful marriage that 
dear girl is making. It is her younger sister Susan of whom my poor 
foolish boy was thinking.” 

“Susan !” said Mrs. Meyrick, bewilderedly. And she put up her 
hand to her head in a puzzled way. “He meant Susan ?” 

“Yes: he saw her at Christmas, you know. It seems he admired 
her very much. I am sure if she is like her sister I am not at all 
surprised at his being struck with her.” 

“She is not at all like her sister,” said Mrs. Meyrick, rather 
shortly. Then, after a moment’s pause, she added, slowly, and some- 
what thoughtfully, “ But Susan is a good girl,—a very good girl.” 

“You see, my Robert is so impulsive, so warm-hearted ; and I do 
believe, dear fellow, he is very unhappy. He longs to get out of this 
woman’s power; but I am afraid he has given her a written promise 
of marriage. These women are so artful! Of course, dear Mrs. 
Meyrick, I am only asking your advice. I feel that to mention your 
sweet daughter’s name is a great presumption on my part; for, even 
if you could consent to the young people’s being thrown together a 
— jmore, you could probably never overlook my poor Robert’s 
folly. 

Y And you say he has thirty thousand pounds?” inquired Mrs. 
Meyrick, suddenly. She was not listening to Mrs. Arkwright at all ; 
she did not care a rap about the designing actress and poor Robert 
Arkwright’s foolishness. She was turning over a new and stupendous 
idea in her mind. It almost took away her breath to think of it; for 
here was an answer to her perplexities, here lay a way out of her 
difficulties. Could it be possible? Would it be feasible? It seemed 


almost too good to be true. 
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“Mamma,” said Adelaide, suddenly breaking in upon the tée-d-té#e, 
“here you are! Icould not think where you had got to. How do 
you do, Mrs. Arkwright? Yes, the heat is something fearful in that 
room, and the thought-reader has finished. There is a stupid man 
going to play the violin now. I don’t care to stay any longer. Music 
is so tiresome at a party; don’t you think so? The thought-reader 
described everything I had in my purse.. Wasn’t it wonderful? And 
he looked at my hand and told me that I had a brilliant future and 
should marry a rich man! I do think that was clever of him: wasn’t 
it? Now come along, mamma. We really must be going away.” 

Mrs. Meyrick turned to Mrs. Arkwright. ‘Come and see me to- 
morrow morning at twelve o'clock,” she said, as she shook hands with 
her. ‘“ We are in Clarges Street, at No. 80. Besure you come. I 
will think it all over, and perhaps I may be able to help you.” 

Mrs. Arkwright did not fail to keep the appointment. She was 
a feeble-mannered, invertebrate woman, who appeared incapable of 
standing up for herself. She was afflicted with nerves, and given to 
easy tears.. She was always appealing to her friends for help and 
advice, and she was very humble and very full of trembling respect 
and admiration for other people, and if they snubbed her she did not 
seem to mind it at all. Among her acquaintances she had managed 
in this way to gain the reputation of being a fool. 

It is, however, doubtful whether Mrs. Arkwright was by any 
means so great a fool as she looked. For when she wanted to gain 
her own ends she usually managed to do so, only that her ways of 
setting about it were not quite the same as other people’s. 

For instance, on this occasion Mrs. Arkwright was well aware that 
she had made an impression on Mrs. Meyrick, and was not at all un- 
awake to the reasons of her having done so. 

As she made her way back home in a four-wheel cab from the 
afternoon party in Eaton Square, Mrs. Arkwright congratulated her- 
self upon her own astuteness in mentioning the amount of her son’s 
fortune. The bait, she could see, had been eagerly swallowed. As to 
Susan, there was evidently some reason why her mother would be glad 
of the opportunity to marry her off early. Probably she was plain; 
perhaps she was stupid. It was all one to Mrs. Arkwright. Given 
the necessity of her son’s being forced by his own follies into an early 
marriage, it was infinitely better that he should marry a Miss 
Meyrick of Raybourne than a Miss Cerise Vandeleur of the Frivolity 
Theatre, whose rightful name was Eliza Gubbings. 

The next morning, Adelaide being well out of the way with her 
lover, the two mothers had a long and confidential conversation to- 
gether ; and, although there was never any vulgar putting of things 
into plain English on either side, it was evident that each lady came 
to a very clear understanding of the mutual benefit and advantage to 
be gained by the contemplated alliance. 

Mrs. Meyrick, for instance, was soon perfectly enlightened as to 
the fact that Bob Arkwright had been somewhat “ wild” during his 
college days, and that it was this “wildness” which his mother pro- 
one to tame out of him by the process of marriage to a respectable 
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girl. The particular actress at the Frivolity was evidently by no 
means the first lady of her class whom he had favored with attentions 
and diamond trinkets, and it was only because Miss Cerise was a trifle 
more ’cute about the “main chance” than her predecessors had been, 
that a more serious danger than usual was apprehended, and stronger 
measures and more energetic efforts were necessary to be made for his 
rescue. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Arkwright’s eyes were opened to the fact 
that Susan would not have a penny, that she was not at all a beauty 
like her elder sister, and that her chances in the matrimonial market, 
according to her mother’s opinion, were infinitesimally small. She 
became dimly aware, moreover, that there was a screw loose somewhere 
in Susan’s conduct. She had apparently done something mysterious 
which was not to be inquired into. When Mrs. Meyrick said feelingly 
that it would be a comfort to her to see Susan “ safely married,” with a 
husband’s firm but kindly hand to guide her aright, Mrs. Arkwright 
wondered whether Susan had been caught flirting with the footman or 
had been expelled from school for ogling the music-master. 

It was a case, in fact, of give and take; and both ladies were de- 
termined to be discreetly blind to all that it might be undesirable to 
pry into too closely. Mrs. Meyrick was to overlook the wildness, 
and Mrs. Arkwright was to accept Susan without a farthing, and with 
a little unmentioned history in the background, in order that Bob 
might be saved from Cerise Vandeleur. ; 

The one thing that both mothers required was expedition. There 
was no time to be lost. The marriage must take place at once. Mrs, 
Meyrick, in fact, proposed that the two sisters should be married on the 
same day next month; in this way, she reflected, one wedding-party 
would do for both, and unnecessary expense would be saved. There 
were some misfits, too, from Adelaide’s trousseau which might be easily 
cut down to do for her smaller sister, and in making a modest marriage 
of this kind Susan would not require nearly so many clothes as did the 
future Lady Keith. Half a dozen dresses, a few new bonnets, some 
ready-made underlinen, and the thing would be done. 

So they settled matters out of hand, very much to each other’s 
satisfaction. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Meyrick went to Mrs. Arkwright’s house in 
Onslow Square, and met Robert there by appointment. Robert, who 
had really got himself into what he called “a devil of a mess,” was 
ready to agree to everything. He was dead sick of Cerise Vandeleur. 
She was all very well before the foot-lights, in her pink satin and silver 
spangles, but when she was at home, with all the paint off, and without 
her curly wig of long yellow tresses, she was quite another thing. She 
had a temper, too, and had led him a dreadful life lately. She bran- 
dished over him at all hours a letter he had written to her a year a 
in the first flush of his infatuation for her, in which he had pledged 
himself in black and white to marry her ; and she threatened him with 
legal proceedings if he did not keep his word,—talking glibly about 
an action for breach of promise, with damages to the amount of five 
thousand pounds. All this drove the unfortunate young man to the 
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verge of despair. When his mother told him that she had a scheme 
to save him, by marrying him off summarily to Susan Meyrick, he 
jumped at the idea, as a drowning man jumps at a straw. Besides, he 
had really liked Susan when he had seen her at Christmas. The con- 
trast between the clean wholesomeness of her surroundings and char- 
acter and the degrading influences of the coarse woman who had lately 
filled his life had been like a draught of sweet, fresh mountain-air to 
one who has been cooped up in the foul atmosphere of a city slum. 
Bob, who was not a bad young man at heart by any means, longed to 
shake off an existence which he had begun to loathe, and welcomed the 
idea of marrying Susan with rapture. He registered an oath to him- 
self that if he could only escape by her agency from the consequences 
of his sins, he would make her a good husband, and settle down into 
respectable ways for evermore. 

The meeting with his would-be mother-in-law took place satisfac- 
torily. Bob was penitent and humble; he declared himself to be really 
in love with Susan, although he had never dared to hope that he would 
have any chance with her. And, what was of far more importance to 
Mrs. Meyrick, he offered of his own accord to settle every penny of his 
money absolutely upon her, and upon any children she might have. 

All this was quite as it should be, and Mrs. Meyrick felt that a 
mountain load of care and anxiety was providentially about to be lifted 
off her shoulders. 

The last step only remained to be taken. Susan herself must be 
apprised of the destiny which had been so comfortably settled for her. 
Mrs. Meyrick wrote to her husband that she was coming down to Ray- 
bourne on the morrow for one night only, on important business, and 
Adelaide arranged to go and dine and sleep that night with some ac- 
quaintances at Wimbledon. 

That evening, as she sat back in the corner of a box at the Hay- 
market, to which Sir Jasper had escorted her and her daughter, after 
an excellent dinner which he had given them at the Berkeley, Mrs. 
Meyrick felt that she had done a very good day’s work. Susan, the 
cause of all her worries, was to be removed out of the way, and that 
in the most creditable and satisfactory manner possible. There was a 
glow of maternal triumph at her heart ; she felt that she was indeed 
an exemplary mother, not only to Adelaide,—which came naturally to 
her,—but also to Susan, which went against the grain, and was there- 
fore all the more to her credit. 

Between the acts of the play, an acquaintance, an old dancing- 
partner of Adelaide’s, came into the box and engaged her in conver- 
sation. The opportunity of a private word with Keith suggested to 
se mind the desirability of strengthening her position with regard to 

usan. 

She beckoned him to the chair next to her own. 

“T have a little secret to tell you, Jasper,” she began, in a whisper. 
“Can you keep a secret ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Even from Adelaide?” 

“Well, yes,—even from Adelaide!” he answered, with just the 
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vestige of a sneer, which Mrs. Meyrick heard perfectly, and which 
exasperated her into a merciless desire for revenge. 

“Then I am sure you will be interested to hear, my dear Jasper, 
that Susan has had a proposal of marriage.” 

He flushed deeply, and uttered an incredulous “ Really ?” 

“Yes, really and truly! And avery good offer, too. You re- 
member young Arkwright, who was with us at Christmas ?” 

Keith remembered that he had been jealous of him. He answered, 
coldly, “I remember him perfectly.” 

“ Well, it is he. It seems he fell in love with her then, and Susan, 
he says, gave him some encouragement, so that he has never lost hope 
since, and now he has declared himself openly.” 

‘“‘ He says that Susan encouraged him !” said Jasper, with a short, 
angry laugh. “ He has pretty good cheek to say such a thing !” 

“Not at all. I believe him to be right. Susan, as we all know,” 
shaking her finger playfully at him,.as though to remind him of a 
pleasing joke, “is a sad little flirt, but now she will, no doubt, take a 
more serious view of life. The match is all that we could wish. 
Robert is quite independent of his mother, and has a fortune of his 
own. It is nothing wonderful, but it is a competency, and he has 
made most liberal proposals in the matter of settlements. He is as 
generous as you are, dear Jasper. I am indeed fortunate to have two 
such sons-in-law !”’ 

As she went on talking, Jasper’s face grew paler and sterner, and 
he fixed his eyes upon her with angry bewilderment. He had begun 
by treating the matter with contempt and indifference, for he told him- 
self that Susan could not, so soon as this, be ready to give herself to 
another man. She could not be so false and so fickle. It was im- 

possible! , > 

But when he heard Mrs. Meyrick talking glibly and lightly about 
the settlements, as if everything was already fixed and arranged, then 
suddenly his heart turned sick and cold within him. 

“Do you mean to tell me that Susan consents ?” he faltered,— 
“that she will marry this young man ?” 

“€ertainly she will marry him,” replied Susan’s mother, with 
decision. “Why shouldn’t she? You, of all people on earth,” she 
added, with an exasperating smile, “should be the first to be glad that 
she is going to make a good marriage.” 

He rose slowly from his chair and stood for a moment with his 
back to her, facing the stage. The curtain was going up for the 
second act. The actors began their parts: he stared at them vacantly, 
saw them as through a fog, and heard their voices as though in an 
evil dream. 

Then suddenly he turned round and bent down close to Mrs. 
Meyrick’s ear. 

“You are all alike,” he said; with bitter and angry vehemence, 
“young and old: there is not one of you who is good, or honest, or 
pure,—not one! Susan is no better than the rest. Tell her from me, 
if you like, that I have said so. Tell her that if she does this thing 
she is vile and contemptible in my eyes, and that I despise her !—It is 
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you who have made her do it !—you who have preached down your 
daughter’s heart! It is your work, woman,—your accursed work !” 

And with that he flung himself away out of the box and out of 
the theatre, and they saw him no more that night. 

Mrs. Meyrick sank back feebly into her corner. She felt dread- 
fully shocked and upset. Nobody had ever said such terrible things 
to her before ; neither could she recall during the whole course of her 
existence any previous instance wherein such a repulsive and insulting 
word had ever been applied to her as “ Woman” ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


“Tr is impossible, mamma !” 

It was perhaps the twentieth time she had said it, but it made no 
difference ; the storm went on just the same. 

Susan stood, pale and motionless, in front of her mother. Her 
hands were clinched upon the back of a chair; her face was thin and 
weary, perhaps because she had been crying a great deal at night lately ; 
her lips were dry and parched, and her eyes had that look of pathetic 
pain which is seen in the eyes of an animal that is being tortured. 

“Tt is impossible,” she said, again. , 

“ Why is it impossible? I do not see it. He is an agreeable young 
man, he has sufficient means to maintain a wife, and he desires to marry 
you. Where is the impossibility, pray? Besides, he says that you en- 
’ couraged him.” 

A wan smile hovered about her lips. “If he has said that, he 
says what he knows to be untrue. I could not have encouraged him. 
I pever did so.” 

“Give me, at any rate, some reason, Susan. There is nothing against 
this young man.” (Oh, Adela Meyrick! how about Miss Cerise 
Vandeleur?) “There is no reason why you should not accept him.” 

“T do not love him. I hardly know him.” 

“Love is a matter of propinquity. He is coming to stay here. 
You will soon know him better. Promise me, at any rate, that you 
will try to like him.” 

“T cannot. I could never like him well enough to marry him,” 
she answered, with the same steadfast voice and manner which had 
never changed since the commencement of the interview. 

Mrs. Meyrick sighed impatiently. “You are enough to try the 
patience of a saint, Susan! What can be the reason of this obstinacy ?” 

“Tt is not obstinacy, mamma.” 

‘““ What is it, then? Give me some reason, some tangible cause, for 
this rebellion against my wishes.” 

She turned her face slowly away, and looked sadly out of the win- 
dow. The rain was coming straightly and steadily down outside, the 
grass was a pool of water, the gravel paths were rivers, the crocuses 
and snowdrops drooped their draggled heads disconsolately into the 
mud ~ the garden-beds. It was all gray and dull and dismal, like her 
own life. 
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After a long pause, her mother spoke again : 

‘“‘ Have you any reason at all, my dear?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Then tell it to me, Susan. Confide in me. Who is so fitting a 
confidante for a girl as her mother? Will you not tell me?” 

She shook her head, and tears of distress gathered in her eyes. 
‘“Do not ask me, mamma,” she said, brokenly. 

“ And what if I guess it, my child ?—what if I read your secret ?” 

She started, and a flush came into her pale face. 

“You love some one else, Susan. Come, is that not so?” Mrs. 
Meyrick smiled at her kindly, and took the listless fingers for a moment 
between her own, “See, I am right! you are blushing. Who is it 
that you love?” 

“T can never tell you, mamma,” she answered, in a low voice, 
drooping her face upon her breast. 

“Never is a long day, Susan. A girl should not fear to owna 
pure and blameless affection to her own mother. Whois it, my dear?” 

But Susan answered nothing. 

Then Mrs. Meyrick adopted a new tone: “Is it possible, Susan, 
that you are ashamed to tell me?—that there is something disgraceful 
in this love which you dare not own to? Oh, my dear, the thought 
terrifies me! Tell me at once that it is not so!” 

But still Susan uttered never a word, only her face grew red and 
white by turns, and she wrung her hands hard one into the other. 

Mrs. Meyrick waited, fixing upon her eyes of surprise and of dis- 
pleasure; then at last she spoke. 

“T see,” she said, coldly and angrily, “ you are concealing from me 
a disgraceful secret !” 

“Qh, no, no!” burst from the girl’s white lips in a voice of anguish. 

“Do not deny it, Susan. I will ask you no more. I had rather 
not know now what you are so anxious to hide. Only now I must 
take a different line with you. There can be no questidn of choice for 
you any longer in the matter: you must marry Robert Arkwright, 
whether you like him or not. Your good name, your father’s honor, 
are at stake. There can be no drawing back. We must cover up your 
past, and the sooner you are married and under the shelter of a hus- 

nd’s name the better.” 

“ Mamma, mamma!” she cried, wildly, falling at her mother’s feet, 
“you wrong me! you misjudge me! J have-done no harm,—none, 
none! I have only been unfortunate, unhappy.” She buried her face 
on her mother’s knee, clutching the folds of her dress with her hands. 

“Unfortunate! Unhappy!” repeated Mrs. Meyrick, with cold 
disdain, pushing away the shrinking form, the clinging hands, from her 
skirts. “Strange words these, indeed, upon the lips of a Miss Mey- 
rick of Raybourne! I assure you I understand you very well, Susan, 
—too well, perhaps !” 

Then Susan rose slowly to her feet. A great sense of injury and- 
injustice arose within her,—a sense of the fruitlessness of her prayers, 
of the hopelessness of any appeal for help or mercy. Her tears, that 

had gushed forth freely as she sank at her mother’s knee, ceased now 
& 
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to flow. She swept them proudly away. She flung back her head: 
there was dignity, and there was grace, in the small indignant figure 
drawn up to its full height. 

“ Mamma,” she said, with something of nobility and something too 
of scorn in her voice, “ you misunderstand me entirely. I am innocent 
assuredly of what you seem to have supposed. I am not ashamed of 
my love. Iam proud of it,—yes, proud of it,” she repeated, with a 
little toss of her head,— proud that I should have loved and have 
been loved again.” Mrs. Meyrick, who knew, heard her, and mar- 
velled. “There is nothing to be ashamed of; we loved mistakenly, 
and we have parted,—that is all. Because a love is hopeless, it is not 
disgraceful ; and there is no disgrace here.” 

Where had she learnt to speak like this? Who-had taught poor 
despised little Susan such thoughts and such reasonings? Mrs. Mey- 
rick looked at her wonderingly. For the first time she began to see 
where lay the charm that Jasper had seen. in her, the fascination which 
had tempted him away from his beautiful and matchless Adelaide. 
Susan, with her glowing eyes and burning cheeks, with her scorn-curled 
lips and ringing words, was no longer the despised and insignificant 
daughter whom she had so long overlooked and ignored. There was 
feeling, there was passion, there was soul, in her face. No wonder she 
was dangerous ! 

Mrs. Meyrick saw it now plainly enough. For the first time in her 
life, the girl she had called ugly and unattractive became revealed to her 
as she was, and she saw in her a possible rival, and no mean one either, 
to the beautiful pink-and-white doll who had always been her ideal of 
all that was perfect in womanly loveliness. 

Adelaide, for certain, could not have spoken, could not have looked, 
like this ! 

But the very realization of it did but harden the mother’s heart 
against the daughter who was strong enough to rebel against her. She 
felt that Susan might very likely remain firm, and that she herself 
would be the one to be worsted in the encounter between them. The 
contemplation of this possibility angered her. The thought that the 
whole of this charmingly-planned scheme for disposing of Susan’s 
future would be frustrated and brought to naught simply and solely 
because Susan herself objected, from high-flown and sentimental reasons, 
to be so disposed of, enraged and exasperated her mother. She had in- 
tended to spare her, to deal kindly and tenderly by her, to keep silence 
upon that which she knew; but now she was too angry to keep silence 
any longer, and in her blind fury she struck at her child with that cruel 
weapon which she had been keeping in reserve to use against her if the 
worst came to the worst. 

“ Susan,” she said, with a pitiless deliberation, “ I am astonished to 
hear that you do not consider your conduct disgraceful! “There must 
indeed be some moral obliquity in the mind of a girl who can allow her- 
self to fall in love with the man who is on the eve of marrying her own 
sister, and see no harm in it !”” 

The girl staggered as though under a physical blow, clutching at 
the table beside her to keep herself from falling. 
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“You know ”” she faltered. 





“Yes, my dear, I do know. I had intended to spare you the 
humiliation of words between us on such a subject, but, since you defy 
me, I see that kindness and consideration must be laid aside. [I tell 
you now plainly that I know your shameful secret.” 

“ Ah! how did you know?” she gas 

“ Because Sir Jasper Keith told me.” 

The room seemed to go round ; there came a dimness before her 
eyes, a horrible faintness. 

“ He told you !” she repeated, in a horror-struck, voiceless whisper. 

“ He not only told me, but he has given me a message for you.” 

“Yes?” she panted eagerly. 

“ An unkind- message, i think. I did not mean to repeat it to you, 
but perhaps it will be salutary for you to hear it, so that you may see 
what sort of opinion men have of girls who forget their womanhood 
and their modesty, to fling themselves at their heads.” 

“Go on.” Her voice was hoarse and broken. A darkness like 
that of a cloud swept over her face ; but courage had returned to her. 
Something in her eyes frightened Mrs. Meyrick a little: she did not 
quite like to meet them ; they made her feel uneasy. Still, she would 
not give it up: she was determined, in spite of everything, to press the 

oisoned arrow home to her child’s heart. Thus, and thus only, she 
loslieved, could she be broken upon the wheel. She gave a little nervous 
laugh. ‘Of course he was very angry; he felt, no doubt, poor fellow, 
that his position with Adelaide might be shaken by your imprudence 
and folly, and so he spoke rather hotly. It was not, perhaps, very 
lite, but men do not mince their words when they are angry, and so 
he said that I was to tell you, from him, what his ‘opinion of your 
conduct was: he says that it was vile and contemptible, and that he 
despises you.” 

After all, when she had spoken the wicked and lying words, she 
was half sorry she had said them. 

There was a dead silence. Susan neither wept nor cried out; she 
only stood there opposite to her, motionless and pale as death, with 
her eyes fastened upon her mother’s face. The look in them was so 
strange, so bitter, so unutterably tragic, that Mrs, Meyrick’s heart began 
to fail her, and she turned away. 

“Come, don’t look at me like that, Susan! © Why, you look as if 
you would like to murder me!” Then, as there came not the ghost of 
an answer, she gave a little short laugh. “It was not polite, of course, 
of him, and I scolded him for saying it, but it will just show you what 
men do say of women who forget themselves, Your best plan, Susan, 
will be to do as I tell you, and to marry Robert Arkwright; in fact, 
it is your only plan, if you want to retrieve your unlucky mistake and 
silence Jasper Keith’s tongue. Be sensible, my dear, and do as I tell 
you. I assure you that I am advising you for your own good.” 

Then Susan spoke at last. With a swift gesture she reached out 
her hand and laid it upon her mother’s arm. Her eyes were wild, her 
voice was strange and rough : 

“You have said a wicked thing to me. You have spoken words to 
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me which have spoilt my life. If he said so, and if you loved me, you 
would have died rather than tell me. Those words have destroyed my 
faith, my belief in all that is good. There -is no — left for me,— 
not anywhere. The world is filled with devils. God is nowhere for 
me. You have wrecked my soul!” 

“Susan, you talk like a mad woman !” ; 

“Yes, perhaps I am mad; if I am, it is you that have made me so. 
Never forget that: it is you. But if you think that you will make me 
do as you wish, because you have repeated those awful and cruel words 
to me, you are mistaken. I shall not marry Robert Arkwright. I 
may be vile, but I am not so vile as that. Tell that to Jasper Keith 
from me—if you can, and if you dare.” 

Then, without another word, she turned and left the room. 

When she had gone, Mrs. Meyrick sank down into a chair and 
began. to cry a little. She was a strong, hard woman, not given to tears, 
but this time she was upset and unnerved. She knew that she had told 
a cruel and dastardly lie; she knew that by taking Jasper Keith’s 
words and twisting them round to suit her own ends she had done a 
shameful and disgraceful thing. She was sorry now, sorry that she had 
sinned, more particularly sorry because she had sinned in vain. There 
lay the sting of the situation! If she had succeeded, if Susan, crushed 
‘and humbled to the very dust as she had intended her to be, had fallen 
at her feet and consented to obey her, there would have been some com- 
fort in it. She would no doubt have told herself that the end had 
justified the means, and that a parent is right in doing what seems best 
for a child’s welfare, even at the expense of honesty and truth. But 
she had failed! Susan was no nearer marrying Robert Arkwright now 
than she had been at the beginning, and she had made a breach be- 
tween herself and her child which would never, she felt, be bridged 
over. . Was it worth while to have perjured one’s own soul for such a 
result as that? ; 

The door behind her opened, and her husband came in. He had 
been out hunting when she arrived at Raybourne, and had been out all 
the morning, but now the rain had driven him in; he was in his 
breeches and boots, and was splashed with mud from head to foot, 
and wet through. 

“Hullo, Adela! here you are! What a wet day for you to come 
down! Did the brougham meet you all right? Sorry I wasn’t in to 
receive you, but I thought it might clear up and we should have a run. 
Beast of a day, isn’t it? We had no sport at all. I’m glad I didn’t 
let Susie go out. By the way, what’s the matter with the child? I 
met her in the hall just now, and she never so much as looked at me, 
but rushed up-stairs like a hunted fox.” 

Mrs. Meyrick had risen dutifully to greet her lord. “ Why, my 
dear, you are wet through,” she said, as she touched his wet cheek 
with her lips. “You ought to change at once. You will get your 
rheumatic pains again, if you stop in those wet clothes. You ought 
to have a hot bath. I will go and see about it.” ot ag 

As they were going up the wide staircase together, Mr. Meyrick 
recollected Susan again : 





’ 
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‘You never told me about Susan. Is anything wrong with her ?” 

‘‘No, nothing at all, only Susan and I sor Bete having a little 
talk which has upset her. Do you remember that friend of Cuth- 
bert’s, young Arkwright, who was here at Christmas ?” 

“Of course I do. Nice young chap. I mounted him on Painter. 
He went very well indeed,—very well, that is, for a cockney who had 
never ridden with anything better than the Queen’s.” 

‘ They were in the dressing-room now, and Mr. Meyrick was stand- 
ing before the glass, pulling off his wet coat and limp wisp of scarf 
and collar. ‘ What about him, Adela?” he asked. 

‘“‘ He wants to marry Susan.” 

“The devil he does!” he cried, turning round excitedly. ‘“ What 
has he got to marry on ?” 

“ Plenty: he has thirty thousand pounds of his own, independent 
of his mother. It’s really a very good match for her.” 

Charles Meyrick uttered a long low whistle of satisfaction. 
“ Fancy my little Susie with a lover of her own! He'll have to keep 
her in hunters.” 

“The only trouble is Susan herself.” 

“Why, don’t she like him ?” 

“Oh, yes, I really believe she likes him extremely. But she is 
very young, and she doesn’t know her own mind; she is frightened 
at the idea of a husband, and declares she will never marry at all. 
Girls are so silly! I do wish, my dear, you would say a word to her.” 

“Certainly I will, certainly. She is sure to come round. We had 
better have the young fellow here to do his own love-making.” 

“That is what I thought of doing.” 

Then Charles Meyrick kissed his wife fondly and proudly. “TI 
must say, Adela, you are a very clever woman! It’s really a capital 
thing for the girls to have a mother like you! Thirty thousand pounds, 

-and a nice little place in a hunting-country, will be just the thing for 
Susan! I shall be sorry to miss my little girl, of course,—you know 
she is my pet,—but it will be a good marriage for her, and I must be 
glad to see her happy. At this rate, marrying off two daughters a 
year, I shall be able to pull things together at home famously for 
Cuthbert and the boys.” 

The result of this conversation between her parents was that in the 
evening Charles Meyrick called his little daughter into his study and 
kissed her affectionately, then, drawing her down fondly on to the arm 
of his chair, he said playfully to her,— 

“So, you sly little puss, you have managed to pick up a fine young 
lover of your own, I hear !” 

Susan, who had been very still and quiet at dinner-time, avoiding 
her mother’s eye and trying to talk to her father about his morning’s 
hunting, looked at him with startled eyes. 

“ Mamma has told you ?” 

‘Yes, mamma has told me that young Bob Arkwright wants to 
-make a Mrs. Arkwright out of my little Susan,—eh ?” 

Susan shook her head. “It can’t be, papa. I have told mamma 
so. I shall never marry.” 
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“Tut, tut! Nonsense, my dear! Why shouldn’t you marry, pray, 
just as other girls do? It’s a law of nature for women to marry and 
have homes of their own, and the best thing in the world for them, 
too {”? : 

“T shall never marry Mr. Arkwright, papa. I do wish you 
would make mamma believe that I mean it,” she replied. 

“ Why on earth not? Don’t you like him ?” 

“Yes, I like him very much.” 

“Then why shouldn’t you marry him? I hear he is a most ex- 
_ cellent young man, and very much in love with you. We’ll have him 

down to Raybourne next week, and then you will get to know him 
better, and he will be able to plead his own cause.” 

‘“‘ Pray, papa dear,” she cried, earnestly, “do not ask him here. 
It is quite impossible that I can ever marry him. Oh, do, do believe 
me !” 

And then she cast her arms round her father’s neck and laid her 
soft cheek against the top of his bald head. 

“ Oh, papa, darling papa!” she exclaimed, with a sudden gush of 
hot blinding tears, “are you so very anxious to get rid of your poor 
little Susan ?” 

“To get rid of you, Susan? Oh, no, my dear! Why, what on 
earth should I do without you? who would ride Rob Roy, and who 
would go out hunting with me? Of course J don’t want to get rid of 
you. Why, God bless my soul, I should miss you horribly, dread- 
fully ! The Lord ohly knows how I should get on without you, my 
dear.’ 

“Then that settles the question,” said Susan, decidedly, wiping 
away her tears and smiling at him affectionately. “ Because now I am 
determined never to marry. I shall be an old maid, and I will never 
leave you, papa: you are the only thing on earth left to me to love, 
and I will live with you always, and when all the others are married 
I shall be with you still. I will never, never leave you, papa.” 

How little she knew ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mrs. MEyYRICK had always been looked upon by her many friends 
as a very lucky woman. Things invariably turned out well with her, 
and she had seldom set her heart upon anything that she had not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining. She had often told herself that this was not per- 
haps so much owing to luck as to wit. Yet it was luck, and luck 
alone, that now ranged itself upon her side—a luck with which her 
own wits had very little to do,—and when she came down to breakfast 
the following morning and recognized the great stroke of good fortune 
that had come to her, she might well be excused for the heart-felt ex- 
clamation which escaped from her lips. : 

“Thank God!” cried Mrs. Meyrick aloud, fervently and piously. 
There was no one in the room to hear her. Mr. Meyrick was not 
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down, neither was Susan, and Clara was playing with the kitten in 

the hall and had not yet answered to the summons of the breakfast- 
ong. 

F ‘irs, Meyrick, who was punctuality itself, had entered the room 
upon the stroke of nine, and proceeded to make the tea. When this 
duty was accomplished, she turned to her morning’s letters. Most of 
them had been forwarded to her from Clarges Street, but several were 
addressed to Raybourne. There were bills, circulars of millinery and 
mantles, appeals from charitable institutions, invitations for herself or 
her children,—the usual correspondence of a busy woman of the world. 
There were, in addition, several letters from governesses desirous of 
filling Miss Symonds’s vacant place beside Clara, which interested her 
not a little. Susan had been teaching her sister ever since Miss 
Symonds’s sudden and unexplained departure, but this of course could 
not go on, especially if Susan were to be occupied with Robert Ark- 
wright and his love-making and the possibility of a trousseau and a 
hasty marriage as well. So a governess of some kind was to be found, 
—at any rate as a stop-gap for the present. 

Mrs. Meyrick was so occupied for some minutes in reading the 
‘letters on this important subject that she left to the last lying upon the 
= a long, thin, foreign envelope bearing an Australian post- 
mark. 

She glanced at it carelessly enough: she knew the handwriting ; it 
was that of her brother-in-law, her dead sister’s husband, Horace Bell. 
It was now many years since she had seen him,—never, in fact, since 
her poor sister’s marriage to him; but he was accustomed to write to 
her twice a year, with that touching faithfulness of heart which our 
Australian and colonial cousins always display in keeping within touch 
of the old folks at home. Horace Bell’s letters were usually so emi- 
nently uninteresting to her that she frequently only half read them 
‘through ; but, from a sense of duty, she always answered them punc- 
tiliously and elaborately. She described to him her home life, and sent 
him detailed accounts of every one of her children, often enclosing to 
him photographs of one or other of them. She had no idea how 

recious these letters were to the exile, how anxiously he looked out for 
her budgets, how eagerly he read and re-read them, or how keen was 
the interest he took in every little trifle which she told him about. 

When she recognized his handwriting upon the letter beside her, 
she was in no hurry to take it up. It would keep very well, no doubt: 
she would read it later on,—after breakfast, after lunch, any time 
during the next twenty-four hours. But, as the others were still per- 
sistently late, and Clara had torn her frock and had run up-stairs again 
to get it mended, and as she herself had quite finished reading about 
the governesses, none of whom were in the least likely to suit her, Mrs. 
Meyrick at last, in a moment of abstraction, took up her brother-in- 
law’s letter and opened it. 

The very first words riveted her attention. A wave of color came 
up into her comely face, and a little exclamation of surprise burst 
from her lips. This is what Horace Bell had written to her from the 
other side of the world : @ 
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“ My DEAR ADELA,— : 

“T am writing to make to you a very audacious proposition. I 
don’t know how you will take it, or what you will say to it. I want 
you to give me your Susan. When I say give I mean give. I don’t 
want to borrow her for a visit, or a trip, or a term of years, or any- 
thing of that kind. I want to have her forever, to adopt her for my 
daughter, so that she may be with me when I die, and close my eyes 
for me after-I am dead. You write to me that your many children 
are a drain upon your income. Your last letter tells me that Charles 
has had trouble on his estate,—that he has had to take farms into his 
own hands, and cannot get his rents from his tenants; and you talk 
about Cuthbert’s college expenses, and the boys at Eton, and their © 
future. Well, I can’t do anything for your boys, but I would like to 
have one of your girls ; and Susan is the one I should like. Adelaide, 
you tell me, has a prospect of a good marriage, and Emma writes books 
and is a blue. I don’t like blues. Give mea fresh, simple English 
girl, who can ride nicely and smile sweetly. Susan was my beloved 
Susanna’s god-child. I feel as if I had a part in her, a right to her, 
if to any of them. Of course I shall provide for her. I am a rich 
man; my vineyards have prospered, i my speculations have turned 
out beyond my wildest hopes. I have no one on earth to leave my 
money to, and if you will send me Susan she shall have it all, every 
penny of it. You must tell her that I live in a wild district ; there 
is no society, or very little, and nothing to amuse her but beautiful 
scenery, plenty of horses to ride, and all kinds of out-door amuse- 
ments, also an old uncle in failing health who will promise to love her 
very dearly. Now, think it over, and if you accept my proposal pack 
off my little girl to me quickly as you can. I enclose you a draft on 
. my agents for her passage-money, and a little over to pay for some 
pew clothes for her: if you won’t send her you may keep the money 
_ and give it her to spend on anything she likes. If you send her, tele- 
graph ‘ Yes,’ and the name of the ship she comes by, and I will meet 
her when it arrives. 

“Your affectionate brother, 
“ Horace BELL.” 


Here was a wonderful and miraculous intervention of. Providence! 
No wonder that Mrs. Meyrick uttered that cry of heart-felt thankful- 
ness to the Almighty for this most unexpected and most welcome piece 
of good fortune. 

Susan had perhaps been in her right when she refused to marry 
Robert Arkwright: at any rate, if she persisted in that refusal nobody 
could force her to do so. But she had no right at all to refuse to go 
to Australia and become her uncle’s heiress: her duty to her family 
would demand her acquiescence in this. To Australia she should most 
certainly go. 

No meal, to Mrs. Meyrick’s excited imagination, ever prolonged 
itself so interminably as did breakfast on that particular morning. It 
seemed as though her husband required more cups of tea, and more 
helps of bacon and eggs, than she had ever previously known him to 
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consume, whilst Clara certainly devoured a larger quantity of bread 
me jam and took a longer time about it than she was accustomed 
to do. 

When the husband and wife were alone at last, Mrs. Meyrick 
plunged impetuously into the matter in her mind. 

“Charles,” she said, with suppressed excitement, “I have received 
a most important letter this morning from Horace Bell.” 

Mr. Meyrick put up his hand. “ Wait a minute, my love. Before 
we talk about Horace Bell, I want to say a word to you. Your time 
is short if you have to return to town by the 12.15 train, and before 
you go I must speak to you about Susan , 

“Tt is about Susan,” broke in his wife. 

“We must not press the child, Adela, to marry this young 
fellow. Let him come here if he likes, but Susan must not be driven 
into marriage against her will.” 

Mrs. Meyrick bit her lip. “It is my own opinion too, Charles, 
I have thought it over during the night, and I quite agree with you, 
more especially as in this letter from my brother-in-law there is open 
to Susan a new and far better provision for life than a marriage with 
Robert Arkwright would have been. Read this for yourself.” And 
she laid the letter before him. 

Charles Meyrick read a few lines, then he flung the letter down on 
the table and started to his feet excitedly. 

“Give him my Susan? part with her forever? send her away to 
the other side of the world? Never, never! I'll see him d—d before 
I do!” he cried, loudly and energetically. 

Mrs. Meyrick turned pale; it was the pallor of an unalterable 
resolution : her lips compressed themselves, there came a wrinkle across 
her forehead. She saw that she had a battle before her, but this time 
she did not intend to be beaten. Her husband was not Susan. Susan 
could be like adamant, she could browbeat and defeat her, but Charles 
Meyrick was of different fibre; he had never defeated her in her life, 
and she did not mean him to do so now. 

The men-servants came in to clear away the breakfast-things. Mrs. 
Meyrick picked up the Australian letter and passed her hand familiarly 
through her husband’s arm. 

“Come, my dear, let us go into your study and talk this little 
matter over quietly together,” she said, as she led him from the room. 
And as the study door closed upon them both, perhaps the unhappy 
man knew quite as well as she did that he would never come out of 
that door again until he had knocked under completely to his wife’s 
superior will and wisdom. For this is one of the penalties a man has 
to pay to his life’s end when he commits the imprudence of marrying 
a woman who is cleverer than himself. 

It took a very long time. The interview lasted above an hour. 
At first there were words, and angry words too, between them, but 
after a time there were only feeble moanings from the victim, forming 
a plaintive under-accompaniment to sharp and decisive maxims laid 
down authoritatively by the torturer. What specious-methods she em- 
ployed, what unanswerable arguments she used, what keen weapons of 
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attack and of defence, it boots not here to describe. Sufficient be it to 
mention that Mrs, Meyrick knew—as what wife does not ?—where la 
the vulnerable spot in his being, the gaping joint of his armor throug 
which she could pierce him; needless also to say that spot, that joint, 
was his pocket! To a poor man with a large family, whose future he 
is at his wits’ end to know how to provide for, there can be no surer 
argument than this. Susan’s prosperity and well-being, and the relief 
to the home exchequer afforded by her being thus taken off his hands, 
were laid before him in every variety of form and aspect. Even the 
_ child’s own loving words to her father, that she would never 
eave him, never marry, were used against her. 

“Tf she is never going to marry, what is to become of her at home, 
pray?” cried the mother. “You would be obliged to give her suffi- 
cient to live upon alone after our death ; and how can you do that, save 
by robbing the boys and crippling the estate on her account still more 
than it is already ?” 

Put in this light, there was sound and practical sense in the idea of 
sending her free of expense to a wealthy home on the other side of the 
universe. Well, although the battle was a hard one,—for Charles 
Meyrick loved his little daughter and was truly reluctant to part with 
her,—yet no doubt from the first he had had no chance, the victory 
against him was a foregone conclusion ! 

There came a moment at length when he laid down his arms and 
surrendered at discretion. 

“Do as you think best, my love,” said the poor man, brokenly. 
“‘T dare say you are right: you always are. But, oh, it will be a 
terrible wrench, a terrible wrench! I shall never see my little girl 
again,—never!” And here his voice gave way altogether, and he 
uttered a choking sob. Mrs. Meyrick was not in the least touched or 
overcome. As he crouched forward miserably in his chair she stood 
up over him tall and handsome and calm, and patted his bowed back 
encouragingly with her large, well-shaped hand. 

“ Of course we shall all be sorry to part with her,” she said, cheer- 
fully and reassuringly, “but you must cheer up, my dear, and re- 
member that it is for her own good. Parents must always sacrifice 
themselves for their children’s benefit,” she added, sententiously : “ it 
is the law of nature.” 

And then she went her way to find Susan, in order to break to her 
the fate that awaited her, with a happy glow of self-congratulation 
pervading her whole being. 

“ Everything is turning out for the best,” she said to herself, glee- 
fully, as she went up the wide staircase towards the school-room door, 
whence the faint echoes of Clara’s five-finger exercises dribbled plain- 
tively through the silent house. “ Nothing could have turned out 
better. I must get her off before Adelaide’s wedding. The ships sail 
every fortnight ; there will be plenty of time, and the sooner I get her 
out of the way the better. Ifshe were to meet Jasper again, especially 
after what I said to her yesterday about him, it might be fatal: there 
would certainly be mutual explanations between them ; I tremble even 
to think of such a thing! At all costs they must be kept apart. And 
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even after he is actually married, how much wiser and safer for us all 
that Susan should be the other side of the world! A family scandal 
between two sisters would be horrible indeed! In the interests of 
decorum and of virtue, and above all in the interests of Adelaide, it is 
essential to get rid of Susan.” 

When Clara had been told to “run away,”—an injunction which 
always offended her dignity and made her take herself off as slowly as 
her lagging steps could carry her, besides giving her strong inclinations, 
not always successfully resisted, to listen at the key-hole after she was 
outside the door,—Mrs. Meyrick, composing her features into a kind 
and motherly expression, took Susan’s cold and listless fingers into her 
own. 

“‘ My dear child,” she began, “ I fear that we had a somewhat pain- 
ful interview yesterday, and I may have been a little severe with you. 
I am sure, however, that by this time you will have seen that I was 
only, in all that I said, actuated by anxiety for your happiness and 
welfare, and also that you must regret that your temper carried you 
away into uttering disrespectful words to your mother.” She paused. 
Perhaps she expected Susan to say she was sorry, or perhaps she only 
desired to put things on a better footing between them before proceeding 
further. Susan did not say she was sorry. She left her limp fingers, 
it is true, in her mother’s grasp, but she made no answer, and her eyes 
were fixed upon Clara’s music-book on the open piano. 

The injury her mother had done to her was too deep for words. It 
had burnt itself into her soul, but she never meant to speak of it again 
to her. 

“T am sure you will be glad to hear, Susan,” continued Mrs. Mey- 
rick, after a short pause, “that your father and I have determined not 
to press this marriage upon you, since you seem to be so much averse 
to it.” Then she paused again; but if she expected Susan to thank 
her, she was again disappointed. Neither penitence nor gratitude was 
seemingly to be extracted from her. 

“Do you understand, my dear? We will say no more about your 
marrying Robert Arkwright.” 

“T should certainly not marry him, mamma,” she said, quietly. 

; “Very well ; then the subject is atan end. But upon one condition 
only. 

Susan looked up, startled. She met her mother’s eyes; she per- 
ceived immediately that there was more to come. 

A mute defiance came into her face. Mrs. Meyrick saw it, and it 
made her uncomfortable. She went on hurriedly : 

“A delightful invitation has come for you, my dear, from your 
uncle,—your uncle Bell. Your father and I have talked it all over, 
and we have decided to accept it. Now, I trust that you will make 
no difficulties about this, but will obey your parents in this matter at 
least, like a good girl.” 

‘“‘ What is this invitation, mamma ?” 

Mrs. Meyrick put the letter into her hands. “ Read it for your- 
self, my dear, and you will know all about it.” 

And Susan read the letter. When she had finished it, she said 
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nothing, only she walked away to the window and stood for a long time 
looking out of it, with her back to her mother. 

The school-room window was at the back of the house; it looked 
over the shrubberies towards the stables, and from it could be seen a 
slice of the stable-yard, neatly paved in yellow bricks, the pump and 
the buckets which little Tim was filling, and the low dark door-ways 
that led into the stalls where the horses lived. As Susan stood looking 
out, she saw through a mist of tears the groom leading out Rob Roy to 
exercise; she saw her favorite’s satin coat shining in the pale March 
sunlight, and his arching neck, and his full soft eye set in the dainty 
thoroughbred head ; then behind came little Viper, trotting about round 
horse and man, his small white body quivering with delight at the pros- 
pect of a run, as he uttered short barks of delirious joy and jumped 
up under Rob Roy’s nose, or rubbed himself rapturously against the 
groom’s legs ; and then something more,—her father, bareheaded, coming 
out of the back premises of the house and making towards the stables. 
There was no hunting to-day, the meet was too far away, and the horses 
were having aday off. Fora moment they stood all three together, 
the old man, the sleek hunter, and the fox-terrier, and the wintry sun- 
shine encircled them together with its primrose light. The little trio 
represented the whole of her home life—the whole of her home love— 
to Susan! She had nothing else but them,—nothing else! No wonder 
that the blurring tears blinded her suddenly to the light, whilst great, 
voiceless sobs shook her small frame for a moment with convulsive 
agony. Could she leave them? could she sunder herself from these 
links that were still so precious and so strong ? 

Then back upon her, like the fiery grip of a mocking devil, came 
the awful memory of those words that had undone her. Jasper Keith, 
who had thrown the blame of his own fault, of his own weakness, all 
upon her frail shoulders, and who had said of her, because she loved 
him, that she was vile, and that he despised her ! 

Yes, she must go, away to the ends of the earth,—the farther the 
better, so only that she might never look again upon that lost and yet 
beloved face, nor ever hear that false caressing voice that had so cruelly 
betrayed and maligned her. 

The air she breathed seemed to suffocate her,—to poison her. She 
must die if she stayed here! Oh to forget! And oh to be free! She 
turned round: she dashed the tears from her face; she tossed back her 
small head defiantly and proudly. 

“T will go, mamma,” she said, “ I will go forever,—for it is forever, 
is it not? You shall have your wish : you shall get rid of the daughter 
whose heart you have trampled upon, and whose life you have ruined.” 

* * * * * * * * 

Two hours later, on her arrival in London, Mrs. Meyrick drove 
straight off ina hansom to the offices of the Colonial Steam Navigation 
Company in Fenchurch Street, and there secured and paid for a passage 
in the next ship, due to start in ten days’ time, from London to Mel- 
bourne ; after which she stopped at the nearest post-office and despatched 
to Horace Bell in Australia the following laconic telegram: “ Yes. 
Albania.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Sir JASPER KerrH had sunk intothe apathy of a hopeless de- 
spondency. The present was dull and joyless, the future lay dark as 
night before him. For a brief space the gloom of his soul had been 
illuminated by a ray of golden hope, but now the hope had been 
quenched, and the light had gone down once more into impenetrable 
blackness. To have given up Susan because his honor and his duty 
bade him to do so, would have been a sorrow indeed, but a sorrow in 
which there would -have been no despair, because to his life’s end he 
would have cherished and revered her as a revelation of all that was 
sweet and true and pure. For he had believed in her,—believed in 
her white innocence and in her unselfish goodness. Now he believed 
in her no longer. She was no better than the rest; her heart was false 
and open to corrupt influences. All women were alike; and goodness 
and truth were but empty and idle words. 

For that is the dreadful thing which in this world we men and 
women can bring upon each other. It is not the grief of heart, the 
pain and the suffering, that signify so much. These we can outlive, 
and these do us no lasting harm. What is infinitely more terrible is 
that uprooting of the anchors of the soul, that casting away of all faith 
and of all belief in goodness, which is too often the result of another’s 
sin against us. For in our darkest hours of anguish we poor mortals 
are so weak and so unreasoning that because the creature has been 
false we are apt to lift up our puny voices and to curse the Creator. 
Because the tree has been riven by lightning, therefore the earth out 
of which it sprang is accursed ; because the nightshade has flung its 
trail across our own garden. ‘berefore the flowers of the whole world 
are poison-laden. 

Now, to have brought a tetlow-creature by our own deeds into such 
a plight as this, is, if we did but realize it, to have laid a terrible 
burden upon our own guilty souls. For to loosen thus the hold which 
every man has by the gift of nature, and by a divine birthright, upon 
trust and upon truth, is to fling him headlong down into an abyss of 
unutterable evil. 

It was the second time in his life that Keith had plunged beneath 
these murky waters of despair,—the second time that he had cried out, 
in his anguish, “There is no God, and truth is as an empty shadow !” 
When he had been younger, a life of reckless dissipation, and a steep- 
ing of his senses into pleasure, had seemed to hold out to him a certain 
antidote for his pain; but he was too old for that now. Neither the 
pleasures nor the vices of the world attracted him any longer; he had 
outlived the time when they had been able to dull his suffering. 

All that he felt to-day was a hard and bitter disdain, an intense 
hatred to a world into which he had been thrust without his own con- 
sent, and in which he was forced to remain and to suffer against his 
own will. He went about his daily life dully and numbly. He be- 
came indifferent to everything,—to his future wife and her family 
more than to all. If he could have hated Adelaide it would have been 
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better ; but he did not even hate her: she was not worth hatred. Even 
towards Mrs. Meyrick, although it was by her agency he believed that 
the white soul of her child had been smirched and debased, he experi- 
enced, after the first wild outburst of rage and abhorrence, nothing but 
a contemptuous repulsion. He shrugged his shoulders when he thought 
about her. She could not help it: it was her nature, he supposed, to 
be crafty, and heartless, and worldly! Who was that wise man of the 
East who has said of women that they have no souls? He could not 
remember, but that man surely had come very near to the truth when 
he had said so. Women had beautiful forms and faces, soft dove-like 
eyes, and gentle caressing voices ; they were pleasant to the eye, and 
attractive to the senses; but, fool, thrice fool, the man who trusts his 
heart, his higher self, to their keeping! he has but himself to thank 
when he finds it flung back to him broken into atoms. 

When he thought about Susan he shuddered: it was horrible to 
him that she should have fallen from her place in his heart. He told 
himself that he would sooner have seen her dead in her coffin. He 
thought about that day when she had lain still and white as an Ascen- 
sion lily in his arms, when for a few brief and terrible moments he 
had believed her to be dead. Would to God, he thought now in his 
anguish, would to God, indeed, that she had died that day !—that she 
had never lived to teach him first to love her and then to despise her ! 

The days went on. No one told him the truth. No one breathed 
Susan’s name to him. 

Mrs. Meyrick was in Clarges Street. She seemed very busy. She 
was almost always out shopping when he went to the house in the day- 
time; she seemed to have more shopping than ever on her ‘hands, 
Keith supposed that it was still Adelaide’s trousseau that was occupy- 
ing her. How sick and tired he was of that trousseau! How dreary 
was the never-ending topic of frocks and laces to him! Well, when 
he was married there would be an end to it, he supposed, and he would 
no longer be expected to listen to these endless conversations about it. 
He should take Adelaide up to Keith Castle at once. There he would 
have his own occupations, his farming, his cattle-breeding, his out-door 
sports of all kinds: into these he would throw himself with ardor and 
endeavor to forget the past. Adelaide might lead any life she pleased, 
so long only as she behaved respectably and decorously and did nothing 
to bring discredit upon the name she bore. His mother, who should 
always live with him, would see to that. 

This was his programme for the future. How widely his schemes 
differed from Adelaide’s he was providentially never destined to dis- 
cover. 

Mrs. Meyrick in these days kept out of his way. She had, to begin 
with, never forgiven his violence towards herself, so that his society 
had become distasteful to her; but she had an additional and more 
powerful motive than this in avoiding him. She did not intend him to 
discover the truth about Susan until it should be too late. If he were 
to find out that Susan had refused to marry Robert Arkwright and 
was to be summarily packed off to Australia instead, She trembled. to 
reflect what the result of such a revelation might be upon him. She 
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had warned Adelaide not to mention Susan’s name to him. Jasper, 
she told her, might very possibly object to her starting before their 
wedding-day. “ He is ridiculously taken with poor little Susan,” she 
said to her : “‘ he might make a fuss if he knew she were going away so 
soon, and I don’t want her voyage to be postponed.” 

“Tt would be certainly foolish to postpone it,” assented Adelaide, 
who had never cared a brass farthing for her sister, and who had her 
own little feeble qualms of jealousy, too, by reason of Jasper’s interest 
in her. 

“Your uncle was so emphatic about her starting immediately, by 
the very next ship,” continued Mrs. Meyrick, “that I feel we have no 
choice but to obey his directions implicitly : you see, it might be preju- 
dicial to her interests if she began by putting out his plans for meet- 
ing her in Melbourne, and it is such a piece of good fortune for her.” 

“Yes, indeed, mamma. I consider Susan a most lucky girl,” an- 
swered Adelaide, heartily. 

“Then, my dear, be wise, and do not mention her name to Jasper. 
He would only make a fuss, and it might do her an injury with Uncle 
Bell if her departure were delayed.” —_. 

“Tam sure I have no desire to talk about her. I have so many 
things to think of. Susan’s affairs are not at all interesting either to 
Jasper or to me.” And Adelaide held her tongue discreetly. 

So no one lifted a finger to save her, and the days slipped away one 
after the other at Raybourne with uneventful swiftness. 

Soon not only the days, but the very hours, could be counted upon 
her fingers. She arrived at that point in the sad category of the events 
of her daily life where each thing that she did was done “ for the last 
time.’ 

For the last time she knelt by her father’s side in the little village 
church on Sunday morning, gazed through her blinding tears at the 
glaring colors in the hideous east-end window, heard the old parson 
mumble through the prayers and praises, and tried with praiseworthy 
earnestness to extract some comfort out of his long and rambling dis- 
course. Then came the last visits to the vicarage, and to the poor, for 
these were the only good-byes that Susan had to make outside the gates 
of her father’s house. But there remained other and harder farewells 
to be spoken,—the last day’s hunting, the last ride home in the twilight 
along the muddy lanes by her father’s side, the last visit to the stables, 
and the last kiss upon Rob Roy’s velvet nose. She had pleaded very 
hard to be allowed to take Viper with her, but her mother had said, 
“No,” and there was no appeal from the decision: so Viper, too, had 
to be clasped in a parting hug to her breaking heart. Then came the 
packing up, and the last sleepless night in her own little cosey nest of 
a bedroom. It was all dreadful and horrible, a nightmare through 
which she passed as in some incomprehensible trance. Her mother 
had purchased her outfit in town for her: she had had no hand in it; 
she knew nothing about it. The heavy cases had been sent straight to 
the docks, and her father was to bring her, and the rest of her luggage, 
up to London, on the very morning of the day on.which the Albania 
was to sail. 
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The terrible morning dawned at last on which she was to bid fare- 
well forever to Raybourne. Before it was light, the servant called her. 
She had been awake for hours, and she rose in the gray twilight of the 
March morning, and dressed herself quickly in the small, desolated 
room, out of which all the girlish knick-knacks had been swept away 
into those two great strapped trunks that stood disconsolately in the 
middle of the floor. 

Then came the hasty breakfast, Clara’s white and frightened face, 
her father fussing and fuming and giving a dozen orders at once, in 
order, poor man, to conceal his own agitation ; the long row of tearful 
maids in the hall, waiting to wish her good-by; the grooms and gar- 
deners crowding round the door, and reaching out their rough hard 
hands to grasp hers for the last time, muttering broken “God bless 
you!”s as she passed between them; and, at the last, Clara flinging 
herself with an outburst of passionate grief upon her neck. Then, a 
mist of blinding tears, a swimming in her head, a horrible faintness, 
and her father’s arms almost lifting her into the brougham. Then the 
door slammed to, and all was over, and the carriage aa away down 
the avenue. For a minute or two the white, tear-stained face looked 
back out of the window, and a slender, trembling hand waved a last 
adieu to the sorrowing group at the hall door; then a turn of the road 
hid her from their sight, and Susan Meyrick vanished forever from 
the home of her fathers. 

Afterwards she remembered very little of that sad day. In after- 
years it was all a chaotic succession of pictures in her mind, like the 


swiftly-shifting scenes of a peo There was the dreary journey 


to town, the confusion and bustle at the station, the jolting drive 
through the streets in a four-wheel cab. Then came Clarges Street, 
and her mother and Adelaide. She threw a quick, frightened glance 
round the room as she came in, but no one else was there. She told 
herself that she was thankful that this was so; but perhaps—so emi- 
nently deceitful is the human heart—perhaps she was disappointed ! 
There was some cold chicken upon the table in the back room. They 
told her to sit down and eat it. It was only twelve o’clock, and she 
was not hungry, but she obeyed them in a kind of dazed silence: she 
sat down to the table. Her mother poured her out a glass of cham- 
pagne, and helped her to the liver wing. Even at that moment, so 
oddly do the trifles of existence mark their impress upon the mind at 
the most solemn crises of our lives, it struck her with a faint sense of 
amusement that the liver wing had been usually reserved for her betters, 
and that champagne for lunch was an unprecedented novelty! She 
tried to eat, but the mouthfuls seemed to choke her. She gulped down 
the wine, and rose from the table. 

Her mother kissed her: “I have seen the stewardess, my love; 
she is a nice, motherly person, and she will look after you; and there 
is a clergyman, the Reverend Mr. Boulter, and his wife, among the 
passengers ; I have written to Mrs. Boulter and asked her to take care 
of you. Your father will find them out, and speak to them about you. 
Mrs. Boulter’s cabin is next to yours: so you will not feel lonely.” 

“Thank you, mamma,” she answered, dully. 
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“And mind you ask your uncle to telegraph when you arrive, 
Susan. I am sure he will, he is so kind, and you can tell him how 
anxious we all are to hear. And be sure you write every mail, my 
dear.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ And I do hope you will be very, very happy,” added Mrs. Meyrick, 
wiping away a few tears with the corner of her lace pocket-handkerchief, 
for she really did feel affected. Sending away one’s own child forever, 
knowing that in this world one will never look upon her face again, 
has its touching side, no doubt ; and Mrs. Meyrick felt it. 

“ It was quite a little romance,” she said afterwards, when describing 
the parting scene to a friend. 

But Susan shed no tears. Her time for tears was over. 

Just before the end, she said to her mother, with a white, set face, 
and with an unutterable tragedy in her gray eyes,— 

“Mamma, I want to see Jasper Keith, to wish him good-by, to tell 
him I forgive him-——” 

Adelaide was standing by, but she did not care. 

“Where is he? Will you send for him, that I may say good-by 
to him ?” 

Then Mrs. Meyrick answered, mendaciously, “ My dear Susan, it 
is very unfortunate, but Jasper was obliged to go into Kent this morn- 
ing, to look after a little property he has there. He was so very sorry 
not to be here to wish you good-by, but he sent you all sorts of pretty 
messages,—didn’t he, Adelaide ?—and I was to tell you he hoped you 
would have a good passage.” 

After that she said no more. She wished her mother and Adelaide 
good-by without a tear, and she got into the cab with her father and 
drove to the docks. 

* * * * * * * * 

Later on that afternoon, Charles Meyrick came slowly out of his 
club, and turned his sad face homeward towards Clarges Street. He 
had not gone many steps along Pall Mall when suddenly he ran 
straight against Sir Jasper Keith. 

“Hullo, Mr. Meyrick!” cried Keith, in surprise. “I did not 
know you were in town! What brings you up?” 

“Why, didn’t Adelaide tell you? I’ve been up to see the last of 
poor little Susan.” 

Keith staggered and caught at the railings hard by. 

“To see the last! Good God! do you mean to say she is married 
to Arkwright, then?” he gasped. 

“Married? Good gracious, no! She wouldn’t have Bob Ark- 
wright,—wouldn’t even look at him, more’s the pity! How is it her 
mother hasn’t told you? Susan has started for Australia. She has 
gone to live with her uncle, Horace Bell. It’s a very good thing for 
her, her mother says, but I’m sure I don’t know! I’ve only just come 
back from seeing her off at the docks. She has gone in the Albania. 
You are coming to dinner to-night, aren’t you? That’s all right. I 
must get home now. Excuse me, Keith: I feel a bit bowled over at 
parting with the little girl ; and—we shall meet again.” And, nodding 
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a hurried farewell, Charles Meyrick strode quickly away down the 
lamplit street. 

As for Jasper Keith, he stood for half a moment, as though spell- 
bound, exactly where Mr. Meyrick had left him, under a lamp-post in 
front of the Travellers’ Club, which happened to be his own. 

Then suddenly he dashed his hand against his forehead and ran up 
the club steps. He flew to a Bradshaw, found what he wanted, rushed 
out again, jumped into a hansom, and went back as fast as horse and 
wheels could carry him to Hertford Street, and, once there, he issued 
sundry peremptory and most extraordinary orders to his amazed and 
bewildered valet. An hour and a half of chaos and confusion followed. 
A telegram was despatched to Clarges Street, another to Keith Castle, 
a third to his bankers; then Sir Jasper Keith hastily despatched a 
mutton-chop and a pint of claret, and at 8.45 P.M. precisely he was 
ae a first-class ticket to Plymouth at the ticket-office at Paddington ° 

tation. 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE great ocean-bound steamer was ploughing her way towards 
the Atlantic, along the rock-girt bays and headlands of the Cornish 
coast. 

The weather was rough and stormy, and the waves ran high. The 
black and jagged cliffs frowned angrily down upon the turbulent sea 


that tossed itself into sheets of foam against their pitiless faces. How 
many good ships, in all the years that they had stood there, had gone 
to their death among those gloomy rocks! how many dying eyes had 
been glazed into everlasting night beneath their dark and beetling 
crags | 

‘The Albania pitched heavily onward through the rolling waves. 
The smoke wallowed forth black and thick from her funnels, her en- 
gines screamed and groaned, and the wind wailed and howled around 
her like the cries of drowning men; and over all there was a murky 
iron-gray sky, stretching without a break, like a pall, from east to west. 

Below, in her tiny cabin, Susan lay upon her berth. Her eyes were 
shut, and her face was very pale. She was not asleep, only her head 
ached, and she felt weak and utterly worn out. She had never lifted 
her head from her pillow since the ship had left the river, and she had 
had no food. 

The cabin door opened, and Mrs. Boulter came in,—or, to speak 
correctly, tumbled in heavily,—and stood over her. Susan half opened 
her eyes, and then closed then again, shrinking a little way into a 
corner. She did not like Mrs. Boulter. Later on, and long before the 
voyage was over, she learnt to understand that beneath a rough exterior 
Mrs. Boulter carried an excellent heart. But for the present she had 
seen nothing but the roughness, which did not attract her. Mrs. 
Boulter, although, as she herself would have put it, “a clergyman’s 
lady,” was not in truth a lady in any sense of the word. She was 
vulgar and uncultured, and had no refinement either of feeling or of 
language. Nevertheless she had a good heart. She meant to be kind, 
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and to do her duty by the lonely girl she had been asked to befriend, 
and she had been already many times into her cabin with offers of 
assistance. 

“ How do you feel now,.dear Miss Meyrick?” she asked, in rather 
a loud, unpolished voice. ‘ 

“ Better, thank you, Mrs. Boulter,” answered Susan, gently, with- 
out unclosing her eyes. ° 

“ Law, my dear, I do wish you’d let me get you some of my mix- 
ture, ‘ Hogg’s Specific.’ I got it off our chemist in Bedford the very 
day before we left home; so I know it’s fresh,—which with patent 
- medicines is the great thing; and he said to me, ‘ Mrs. Boulter, it’s the 
most wonderful cure for sea-sickness that has ever yet been invented.’ ” 

Susan opened her eyes with a faint smile: 

“But I am not suffering from sea-sickness, thank you, Mrs. 
Boulter.” 

“Then, my dear, what ever is it? If it’s only the headache, how 
can you expect to get rid of it cooped up in this little hole of a cabin 
and nothing to eat? You’d much better come up-stairs and get a 
breath of air; it don’t rain, but it’s very rough, and you can hardly 
keep your legs on deck : still, it would do you good to get a blow.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Boulter, I will get up. You are very kind to 
think so much about me,” she added, gratefully. “I will dress and . 
come out.” 

“That’s right, my dear Miss Meyrick ! and I’m sure it will do you 
good. Why, a young thing like you ought to enjoy it,—the sea and 
the novelty and all. You ought to have been on deck when we stop 
at Plymouth this morning; it’s a fine place, and lots of shipping. We 
took in some more passengers there, that came off in a little steamer, 
and we posted our letters. Now we shall be passing the Lizard very 
soon, and that will be the last of Old mtb we shall see; for I hear 
it’s too thick for us to see Land’s End. I do really think it would 
amuse you to get up, my dear, and go on deck.” 

“Yes, I will get up, Mrs. Boulter, thank you very much,” assented 
Susan, meekly. And then the good woman went and fetched her a cup 
of hot soup, and stood over her while she drank it. The soup did her 
good, and so too, perhaps, did Mrs. Boulter’s loud and good-natured 
voice ; for it roused her thoroughly out of the apathy and the hopeless 
despair which had fallen upon her, and made her realize that the bur- 
den of daily life and its details has to be taken up and gone on with, 
even although our hearts be breaking and all our fondest illusions be 
destroyed. 

When she was dressed, and had put on a warm dark ulster and a 
black felt hat, she got herself up the companion-stairs somehow, and 
on to the deck, and, although she was weak and her head still ached 
badly, yet the boisterous sea wind that greeted her refreshed and 
strengthened her, and she perceived in a very few minutes that she 
had done right in following Mrs. Boulter’s advice. 

The scene that met her eyes as she stepped on deck was new and 
interesting to her. Things were gradually settling- down into their 
places after the confusion of the start. The sailors were bustling about, 
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the decks had been cleared and set in order, and the passengers were 
finding out nooks and corners for themselves out of the way of the 
wind and the spray. Everything was quieting down into regularity 
and tranquillity on board the good ship Albania; and the great waves 
rushed tumultuously by her, parting like riven emerald beneath her 
sharp bows, and dancing away again in a long track of white whirling 
foam behind her stern. The wind howled, the engines roared and 
groaned, the cordage creaked and screamed, and the sea-gulls hovered 
overhead with strange eerie cries, whilst away to the right the dark 
oo of the Cornish coast loomed black and silent above the hurly- 

urly. 
“‘ How d’ye do, Miss Meyrick?” shouted a voice at Susan’s elbow 
above the noises of the waves and winds. “Glad to see you up. My 
wife tells me you’ve been fit for nothing since we started. Here’sa fine 
sea-going breeze, and all in our favor, too! ‘You'll soon find your sea- 
legs. Let me give you an arm.” 

The Rev. John Boulter stood holding his soft clerical hat on his 
head with one hand, whilst with the other he endeavored to restrain the 
wildly-waving folds of his voluminous Inverness cloak: nevertheless 
he managed to convey Susan safely to the side of the vessel, where he 
found her a chair and a footstool, and tucked a rug about her knees, 
and left her in a fairly-sheltered nook. 

“ That’s the Lizard out there,” he said, pointing to two black and 
frowning headlands away in the distance. “ Now sit and take your last 
look at Old England; for when that has disappeared you’ll see no more 
of her. 

So Susan sat there quite still and silent, and looked her last upon 
her native land. 

Her heart was very full, as her sad eyes fixed themselves strainingly 
upon the cliffs that faded inch by inch from their farewell gaze. 

She was an exile,—an outcast from home and family,—sent away 
to the other side of the world to seek her fortune among strangers ; 
and now for the last time she looked upon England! How dear our 
country is to our hearts perhaps we none of us know until the hour 
comes when we are forced to bid her farewell forever. England! land 
of fogs and east winds,—England, overrun with want and wretched- 
ness, and overshadowed by the gaunt and threatening spectres of failing 
trade and socialism,—England, that is no longer so great nor so prosper- 
ous as she was of old,—who has been howled at, and denounced, and 
bespattered by foul abuse, by false sons and by envious foes, yet with it 
all, and in spite of it all, when you come to realize that you are turn- 
ing your back upon her forever, does not your heart still ache with an 
unquenchable love over her? Are there not holy memories about her 
very name, and sacred associations interwoven indissolubly into every 
page of her history, which time can never destroy nor absence obliter- 
ate? To look one’s last upon England’s shores is surely, to every one 
of her sons and daughters, to close the last page of the sweetest chapter 
of their lives ! 

All this was in Susan’s heart as she leaned over the bulwarks of the 
ship and looked out at the Lizard Head vanishing quickly beyond 
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the waves. Away out there lay Raybourne and home,—the horses and 
the dogs that she would never see again,and the old father who had 
wept his last blessing over her head only a few short hours ago. She 
would never see him again either, she knew that,—never in this world ; 
only perhaps, some day, somewhere else, in some other vague and un- 
known place, where perhaps they might meet and know each other 
again, or perhaps might pass each other by, each on their separate ways, 
as glorified souls that earth’s sorrows can touch no more. Oh, it would 
not be the same thing any longer! The father she had lost was lost to 
her forever, the father with a wrinkled red face, and bald head with its 
fringe of sparse gray hairs, and kind, mild, short-sighted eyes,—the 
father who rode hard to hounds, and grumbled at the frosts, and swore 
sometimes at the grooms, and praised his Susan when she took her 
fences well: that was the father she wanted, and would never see 
again ! 
, The Lizard Head faded away into gloom and into distance, till 
Susan’s straining eyes could see it no longer. The afternoon shadows 
fell coldly and grayly over the rough and angry sea. But the little 
figure in its dark ulster sat on, motionless and still, with sad eyes, 
looking out over the boisterous waves. The world that lay out there 
behind the low dark sky-line was all the world that Susan had ever 
known, and now it had all gone from her! 

A bell rang, summoning the passengers to the evening meal. There 
was a hurrying and scurrying of many feet along the decks: everybody 
hastened below. Mr. Boulter came to'Susan and invited her to come. 
She only shook her head. 

“T am not hungry,” she said. “Mrs. Boulter was so kind as to get 
me some soup just now, and I cannot eat any more. Please tell her, 
from me, that 1 am much better, but that I had rather sit here quietly 
for a little. The air is doing me good.” 

So he went, and Susan was left alone. The decks were deserted. 
She could hear the distant sounds of loud voices and of laughter, and 
the clattering of plates and glasses from the saloon below; but up here 
all was quiet, only the sailors went silently to and fro about their busi- 
ness, and no one noticed her or came near her. 

It grew dark. The waters loomed vast and vague and mysterious 

on every side, and ever and again the white curled crests of the waves 
reared themselves out of the wide and moving blackness, like monsters 
of the deep peering up at the passing ship, and, as they did so, pale 
-lurid gleams of opal and green reflected themselves strangely from the 
lights of the steamer upon their uplifted heads. Presently the clouds 
were torn aside, and through the ragged rent a white and fitful glare 
from the hidden moon shed a momentary lightness across the wide, 
impenetrable gloom. 

And all this time some one was standing watching her,—some one 
she believed to be far away, and whose face she never thorght to have 
beheld on earth again. 

Now, under cover of the darkness, he had stolen nearer to her, step 
by step, so that she did not hear him, till at length he stood so close 
that he could see the outlines of her face and form, the small white 
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hands clasped together upon the bulwarks, the weary face turned north- 
ward towards the spot where England’s cliffs had vanished behind the 
gathering gloom, and the tired sad eyes that were full of the unutter- 
able tragedy of her fate. He could see the soft wind-blown hair flutter- 
ing about her head and neck,—could almost hear the breath that came 
short and quick through her parted lips. 

And as he watched her, not daring to speak, fearing to startle her too 
much with the suddenness of it, suddenly her head dropped down upon 
her hands with a choking sob, and a low moan of anguish broke from 
her lips. 

“T have no one in the whole world !—no one! ' I am quite, quite 
alone!” she wailed. 

“Susan !” spoke a soft whisper at her side. 

Above the noises of the night, above the roar of the wind and the 
rushing of the waves, she heard that whispered word! What was it? 
Where did it come from? Who had called her name? What spirit 
from a world that she had lost and left forever had spoken to her? 

She lifted her startled head. 

Some one was kneeling by her side. Strong arms were around 
her, warm hands clasped hers close. Then through the parted clouds 
the phantom spectre of the pale moon gleamed out once more, and fell 
upon his upturned face,—the face of the man she had loved so un- 
wisely and yet so well. 

She trembled; she scarcely dared to breathe. It seemed to her 
that she was in a trance or in a dream, and that presently she would 
awaken and this dear and blessed vision would vanish again and 
leave her desolate. . 

But it was no dream; it was flesh and blood that held her so 
tightly in its arms and clasped her so closely to its beating heart. 

Wondering and bewildered, she passed her soft fingers gently 
across his features. 

“ You, Jasper !—you /”” she whispered, voicelessly. 

“Yes, it is I, my love, my sweet!” he cried, and his voice was 
hoarse and passion-shaken. “It is I who am with you. You are not 
alone any more, Susan, since I am here,—since, if you will have me, I 
am yours, and will go with you to the end of the world!” 

“ And you do not believe me to be vile? It is not true, that 
you despised me?” she faltered. 

“T?—I? May God forgive those that would have parted us b 
so cruel a lie!” . 

Then a terrible remembrance of home came back to her, of her 
mother, of Adelaide! 

“ How is it ?—how is it?” she gasped. “ How are you here? Oh, 
Jasper, what dreadful thing have you done to get here?” 

“T have burnt my ships behind me, Susan !” he cried, with a laugh 
of exultant joy. “That is what I have done! I have cut the Gordian 
knot, as many a braver man than I has done before me, by flight! Oh, 
my sweet one, they tried me too far! They made me believe that you 
were false enough to give yourself—your true self that should be mine, 
Susan—to another man! And then, because you would not do this, 
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they sent you away secretly to the other side of the world to get you 
out of my way, for they never told me, Susan, they never dared to tell 
me! But your mother overreached her mark this time; she went too 
far! When by chance I found that there was no truth in what she 
had told me, and that you were actually gone, and that she had kept it 
from me, all my soul revolted against the cruel fraud she had practised 
upon me, and I swore, by God himself, that I would follow you! I 
could not lose you, Susan. I could not live without you. I could 
not, loving you as I do, let you go from me forever, without a word 
of farewell, to the other side of the world. I was desperate, and I had 
not a moment to lose. But I knew my own mind at last,—and I 
bolted, fairly and frankly! I came down to Plymouth by the night 
mail. This morning, before I joined the ship, I wrote a long and full 
explanation to Adelaide, and posted it just as I left; then I came on 
board. And now we are out of sight of land, my sweet, and you 
cannot send me away from you any more,—no, not if you wish it ever 
so much, Susan !—not until we are on the other side of the world 
together !”” 

She trembled still a little, as she lay in his arms. “ But mamma! 
and poor Adelaide! Oh, it is dreadful to think of them! What will 
they say ?” 

“What does it matter what they say,” he cried, triumphantly, 
“since long before we can hear what is their opinion on the matter, 
you will have become my wife? No, no, Susan, it is out of your 
hands now; all you have got to do is to be good, and to submit to 
your fate. After this, you cannot possibly refuse me, or what would 
the world say of you, Miss Susan Meyrick, for running away with a 
lover you would not marry ?” 

And so, infected by his great and passionate joy, and by the abso- 
lutely irrevocable nature of the facts, Susan made no more objections, 
and surrendered herself to the happiness which had been so miracu- 
lously and wonderfully forced upon her. 

“We are going to live with Uncle Horace Bell together, Susan,” 
he continued, gayly ; “for we cannot possibly go home till all this has 
blown over, and until Adelaide has consoled herself for my loss. So 
now, my little Australian exile, let us agree to forget our stormy past : 
the future lies before us,—a future wherein worldly and hard-hearted 
mothers can play no part, and where a new life and a new world 
await us both.” 

* * # * * * * * 

When many years had gone by, and Uncle Horace Bell was dead 
and buried, Sir Jasper and Lady Keith came home to England again 
and took up their abode at Keith Castle; but long before they came 
back Charles Meyrick and Adela his wife had been laid side by side 
under the church-yard sods at Raybourne. 

Susan never saw her parents again. 


THE END. 
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weit more delightful anticipation is there than when we cut the 

leaves of a new Life of an author whom we have long loved ? 
And if the reading prove only a “ bootless bene,” how absurdly ineffica- 
cious do we find dear Mary Lamb’s “shoeless pea”! Beyond question 
there is a special limbo for the inept biographer. 

It is Thoreau’s good fortune to have biographers who improve upon 
each other. The initiatory endeavor, by Channing, though published 
eleven years after Thoreau’s death, was still too near that event to allow 
his chosen companion to write anything other than a rhapsody. For a 
| more satisfactory glimpse of Thoreau the student was obliged to have 
recourse to Emerson’s calmer obituary sketch. From it and the sub- 
sequent volume of “ Letters,” edited by Emerson, has been derived that 
conception of Thoreau which is at once the most general and the most 
_ unjust. It was Emerson’s desire to display Thoreau as “a most perfect 
i piece of stoicism.” He elided from the letters the evidences of Tho- 
reau’s human tenderness so unsparingly that Sophia Thoreau remon- 
i strated : “ it did not seem quite honest to Henry.” Mr. James T. Fields 
\ seconded her protest, and a few passages which evinced “some tokens 
of natural affection” were retained. Emerson, we are told, “ fancied” 
that this pious interference of a bereaved sister “had marred his classic 
statue.” 

Channing’s book is valuable as containing much of Thoreau’s 
“Journal” that has. not been published elsewhere; and many of his 
selections are of singular beauty. For instance, Thoreau is at Clematis 
Brook watching the dispersion of milk-weed' seeds as the summer breeze 
catches their silken wings, and he derives this corollary from so com- 
\ monplace an incident: “Who could believe in the prophecies of a 
I Daniel or of Miller, that the world would end this summer, while 
| one milk-weed with faith matured its seed ?” 

The succeeding Life by H. A. Page, now known as Dr. A. H. Japp, 

was written at too great a distance from its subject and too near 

Thoreau’s books to be of any other use than to whet the reader’s , 

curiosity and make him eager for a more extended knowledge of its 

hero. Dr. Japp is the introducer and chief disseminator of the figment 
that the shanty at Walden was a station of the underground railroad. 
He infers this from a cursory statement of Channing’s: “Not one 

slave alone was expedited to Canada by Thoreau’s personal assistance.” 

R. L. Stevenson accepts this myth as the raison d’étre for Thoreau’s 

abode in Walden woods, and even Mr. Salt repeats the story in his ex- 

cellent Life. The writer has made this a matter of special investigation, 
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and the truth is that there were specially-prepared houses in “ Old Con- 
cord” which afforded infinitely more secure resting- and hiding-places 
for the fugitive slave. Moreover, the survivors who managed Concord 
“station” declare that Thoreau’s hut was not used for such a purpose. 

With Mr. Sanborn’s Life began the era of personal misrepresentation ; 
and soon after its publication a highly-incensed lady called its unfortu- 
nate author to account in the Boston Daily Advertiser. We have not 
been able to learn the whereabouts of Mr. Sanborn’s reply. Living in 
Concord, and having known Thoreau personally, Mr. Sanborn had at 
hand the materials for an interesting book ; but it appears that he felt 
called upon to write at once Thoreau’s biography, and a history of Con- 
cord, and at the same time to make “honorable mention” of all its 
worthies, living or dead, past, present, and to come. It is, however, 
an entertaining volume if you possess the patience to unravel it and 
the skill to follow an often-hidden trail. Lacking these qualities your- 
self, the book is still deserving of the encomium that Dr. John Brown 
says a Scotch shepherd awarded to a boiled sheep’s-head: “ There’s a 
deal o’ confused eatin’ aboot it.” But this Life has left a smart in the 
hearts of those who knew and loved the Thoreaus that needs only to be 
known to nullify the false witness. 

Mr. Salt’s Life is purely a labor of love. To him Thoreau’s “ gospel 
of simplicity” is both chart and compass: he is not so much an “ad- 
mirer” as an earnest follower of the sincere man whose life he both 
writes and lives. When precept and practice go hand in hand and love 
walks with them, the printed page becomes refulgent. Mr. Salt has done 
more than any other writer, living or dead, to correct the errors that are 
current concerning Thoreau and to enable a just conception of his char- 
acter to be made. Preceding this Life is an essay on Thoreau, Temple Bar, 
No. 78, p. 369, so felicitous that all students of Thoreau should read it ; 
and since the appearance of the more formal Life Mr. Salt has published 
an “ Introductory Note”* and a paper on “ Thoreau’s Gospel of Sim- 
plicity”+ which form an all-sufficient reply to certain objections by Pro- 
fessor Nichol and James Russell Lowell. Writing in a foreign country, 
with only a scholar’s access to his materials, and, of all who had known 
Thoreau personally, having met only Mr. Sanborn, Mr. Salt’s Life is 
singularly correct. A few trivial mis-statements are found: its one 
great blemish is owing solely to his having accepted Mr. Sanborn’s 
estimate of Thoreau’s parents and their relatives as trustworthy. It is 
to be feared that Mr. Sanborn has judged Thoreau’s father from the 
exterior alone,—a shallow judgment! John Thoreau had in his veins 
the blood of Huguenot, Covenanter, and Quaker,—an ancestral blend- 
ing to be coveted; Mr. Sanborn could discern only a “little,” “deaf,” 
“ plainly-clad,” “unobtrusive,” “ unambitious,” “ plodding” man whose 
shrug and snuff-box were the only reminiscences of his French extrac- 
tion. They who knew him believe that John Thoreau is to Mr. Sanborn 
like the cathedral window described by Hawthorne : “ Standing without, 
you see no glory, nor can possibly imagine any ; standing within, every 
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ray of light reveals a harmony of unspeakable splendors.” But it isn’t 
the eae a fault ! 

That Mrs. Thoreau, her sister, and her sisters-in-law were vilified, 
after every one of the name Thoreau was dead, the best bluod in and 
of Concord will this day testify. De mortuis nil nist bonum should 
also be read nil nisi verum. Alas that the printed page should still 
be able to reiterate the lie that has been branded in the market-place! 

There is another feature of Mr. Sanborn’s Life that perplexes the 
thoughtful reader,—namely, the exalted character which he ascribes to 
the Thoreau children. Not that their moral status is to be questioned : 
the puzzle is to explain the phenomenon. The fountain, according to 
Mr. Sanborn, rises so much higher than its source. A “ plodding, 
unambitious” father, but children living up to the highest ideals. A 
mother given to “ flashes of gossip and malice,” yet growing up around 
her hearth-stone sons and daughters whom such an atmosphere would 
have stifled! The problem darkens when Mr. Sanborn says, “ Per- 
petuity, indeed, and hereditary transmission of everything that by 
nature and good sense can be inherited, are among the characteristics 
of Concord.” (Life, p. 38.) 

The whole household—father, mother, Helen, John, Henry, 
Sophia: the last of their name in America—are gathered together 
on that little hill-top in Sleepy Hollow which the morning sun is the 
first to visit and the last to leave; and if the reader shall ever stand a 

ious pilgrim there in the solemn silence of a summer’s night, shadows 
low and starlight above, he will be devoutly thankful that nothing 
of earth can break their peace. 

No man’s life can be fully written by a contemporary. Pace tua, 
James Boswell. If thine angry shade shall threaten vengeance, then 
shalt thou be referred to Dr. Birkbeck Hill, whose editorship has made 
old Ursus Major better known to us than ever he was to those who 
supped with him at the Mitre or helped him to beguile the nights he 
so dreaded. Death and time break the seals of reticences that are 
sacred to coevals, and posterity is permitted to make the most search- 
ing post-mortem examinations. Meanwhile, the falsities that for a 
time batten on a dead man’s memory one by one drop into oblivion, 
shrivelled by the light of Truth. Time is doing its kindliest offices for 
Thoreau. One after the other misrepresentations are being brought 
to judgment, and there is “reversal with costs.” Lowell, the chief 
offender, is already condemned by all but the vulgar. Thoreau is no 
longer considered a “ misanthrope,” nor is he deemed a “ hermit” who 
masqueraded at Walden Pond. The seriousness of his life is bein 
recognized, his earnestness is seldom questioned, and the wisdom of 
his philosophy is more than suspected. Before the end of Plato’s year 
he may find disciples in very deed. 

That he was sincerity incarnate is the first necessary lesson to be 
learned concerning him. That he studied the problem of life as pro- 
foundly and as continually as did Marcus Aurelius, and that he lived 
it as regally, will soon be seen. Then it will be time to consider what 
was to him the outcome of his philosophy. It will be found that his 
religion grew out of his philosophy; not the philosophy from the 
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religion. This reversal of the sacerdotal order produced precious fruit. 
He learned that life is not from the Divine design a soul-wearying 
struggle, but, truly lived, a pastime worthy of the saul. His spiritual 
ear discovered the source of the discords that mar the harmony of the 

lm of life: “When we are weary with travel, we lay down our 
a and rest by the wayside. So, when we are weary with the burden 
of life, why do we not lay down this load of falsehoods which we have 
volunteered to sustain, and be refreshed as never mortal was? Let the 
beautiful laws prevail. Let us not weary ourselves by resisting them.” 

Volunteered to sustain. There is the hammer-stroke that buries 
the nail. The Eternal Unspeakable One is not the bungler: it is 
wE who will not “let the beautiful laws prevail.” Thus devoutly 
doth he justify the ways of God to man. 

He inculcated the supremest care of the body: “A man is never 
inspired unless his body is also.” He insisted that man should accept 
his “ genius”—the voice within—as the unerring guide: not Socrates 
was more obedient to his demon. He declares “that if one advances 
confidently in the direction of his dreams, and endeavors to live the 
life which he has imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected in 
common hours.” Ay, more, “in proportion as he simplifies his life, 
the laws of the universe will appear less complex, and solitude will not 
be solitude, nor poverty poverty, nor weakness weakness, If you have 
built castles in the air, your work need not be lost ; that is where they 
should be. Now put the foundations under them.” 

When our latter-day mad race for wealth, only wealth, shall have 
brought to us the inevitable result and a chastened people shall seek 
“the better way,” it will be the “hermit” of Walden, not the Sage of 
Concord, that will lead them. . 

Though called away when his capabilities were at their highest and 
his cherished work undone, it is difficult to think of Thoreau’s life as 
incomplete; still harder to believe with his distinguished friend that it 
was only “ pounding beans.” His end was presaged by that sublime 
outburst of supreme manhood, his defence of Captain John Brown 
“sick and in prison.” When all other lips were sealed, Thoreau’s 
flamed with living fire, for even God had touched them. 

After that came the slow decay, and the sleep for one whom the 
grandest occasion in his life had found sufficient. But every vouch- 
safed moment was piously husbanded : manuscripts were arranged and 
essays revised before the hand had forever Jost its cunning. One of 
these may be seen in Concord Library, and three handwritings are 
found in it,—his own with pen and ink, and, when he wearied, with 
the more convenient pencil, and, when too weak for even that, his sister 
Sophia wrote at his dictation. 

He went forth at his prime, having “much to report on natural 
history,” but obliged to take it all into the inexorable grave. Yet no 
repining ; instead, the declaration from lips that were never sullied by 
a lie, “I am enjoying existence as much as ever, and regret nothing.” 

“ A man’s religion is the chief fact with regard to him.” What 
was Thoreau’s? He “rested quietly in God’s palm.’ He was so filled 
with confidence in the Winpealesbie One that he asked no curious ques- 
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tions ; and, in our ignorance, perhaps that is the wisest attitude for any 
soul. Better than all, the moral grandeur of his exit shows that he 


had not only the courage but also the comfort of his convictions, 
; Samuel Arthur Jones. 





A DAMASCUS BLADE. 


HIS crescent-shaped and flexile blade, 
With time-dulled, tawny gold inlaid, 
*Neath skies that knew the Eastern star 
Was found within an old bazar. 
I mind me well, how, passing by, 
We caught the merchant’s gleaming eye, 
Where in his dim recess he sat 
Upon his precious Persian mat. 
Urbane he was and grave of mien, 
This patriarchal Damascene ; 
’ He lured us to his small divan, 
A serving-boy for coffee ran, 
And, while we sipped, he laid before 
Our widening eyes his wondrous store. 


There from worn sheaths, once bright with gilt, 
We saw protrude the jewelled hilt ; 

There ivory from Bengal brought 

With Saracenic art was wrought ; 

And there keen steel we looked upon 

That like moon-burnished water shone. 

But most of all on me laid hold 

This blade, with letters strangely scrolled,— 
Some curious Koran text, no doubt, 
Bidding the warrior’s heart be stout,— 
And, when we took our way afar, 

I bore it from the old bazar. 


He had a deadly-supple wrist 

Who wielded it of yore, I wist ; 

And oft, mayhap, in goodly stead, 
He flashed it o’er his turbaned head 
When some Crusader, huge and grim, 
In the thick press confronted him. 
Perchance his zealous soul now roves 
In peaceful paradisial groves ; 

His blade—I wonder does he know ?— 
Is nothing but a curio! 

Ah! what a fate its fate has been, — 
The blade that cleft for Saladin! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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WALT WHITMAN’S BIRTHDA Y.* 
May 31, 1891. 


(A number of Walt Whitman’s friends celebrated his seventy-second birth- 
day by a dinner at his own home in Camden, N.J. When the guests were 
assembled Mr. Whitman himself opened the proceedings as ftiowe.| 


wt TMAN.—After welcoming you deeply and specifically to my 
board, dear friends, it seems to me I feel first to say a word 
for the mighty comrades that have not long ago passed away— 
Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow; and I drink a reverent memory to 
them. [Lifting his glass of champagne to his lips.] And I feel to 
add a word to Whittier, who is living with us—a noble old man; and 
another word to the boss of us all—Tennyson, who is also with us yet. 
I take this occasion to drink my reverence for those that have passed, 
and compliments for the two great masters left, and all that they stand 
for and represent. But I won’t keep you any longer from your soup. 
[Traubel passes up a copy of Dr. Johnston’s Notes of a Visit to Whit- 
man—elegantly bound, illustrated.| Say, you fellows who dabble in 
the rivulets and bigger streams of literature—there is a splendid lesson 
that such notes as these of Dr. Johnston teach. The trick of literary 
style! I almost wonder if it is not chiefly having no style at all. 
And Dr. Johnston has struck it here in his notes. 

Brinton.—As we are now supplied with what was necessary earlier 
in the repast for us to respond appropriately to the toast, I now offer the 
health of Walt Whitman. 

W hitman (as they drink).—I thank you all, my friends. Don’t lay 
it on too thick. [Pause—flood of remarks and questions.] We have 
a word from Tennyson himself—a very short but wonderfully sweet 
and affectionate word. And we have a word from Addington Symonds, 
whom you all know well enough. As for me, I think his words not 
young enough to be fiery, and not old enough to have lost the pulse. 
But a wonderful man is Addington Symonds—someways the most 
indicative and penetrating and significant man of our times; to me 
‘very valuable because he has thoroughly absorbed not only the old 
Greek cultus—all that they stand for, which is indescribably expansive— 





* At table: Walt Whitman, Charlotte Porter, Anne Montgomerie Traubel, 
Augusta A. Harned, Helen Clarke, Bertha Johnston, D. G. Brinton, H. L. 
Bonsall, Thomas B. Harned, Francis Howard Williams, Horace L. Traubel, 
Harrison S. Morris, Talcott Williams, John H. Clifford, H. D. Bush, W. H. 
Neidlinger, Henry C. Walsh, J. D. Law, R. M. Bucke, Thomas Donaldson, 
William O’ Donovan, Thomas L. Eakins, Fred L. May, David McKay, Lincoln 
L. Eyre, J. K. Mitchell, William Reeder, Daniel Longaker, Geoffrey Buckwalter, 
William Ingram, Carl Edelheim, G. W. Black, Warren Fritzinger. The conver- 
sation about the table as here reproduced is made up from the direct work of a 
stenographer and liberal notes kept by the writer. For lack of space much that 
is valuable must be omitted; but Walt Whitman’s talk has been preserved al- 
most in its entirety. 
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but the modern Italianism. And we have a graphic and beautiful 
letter from Moncure Conway—a very many-sided and a very experi- 
enced man. And we have others. We have word from a cluster of 
Englishmen in Lancashire, noble young fellows, wonderfully American, 
cute, progressive, they who sent us a short cable about two hours ago. 
‘ Joy, Shipmate, Joy !’”] And we have others. And I do not know, 
orace,—or you, Professor—that you could do better than give us 
a taste of them—[Laughingly] Not too long! 

Brinton (letter in hand).—I begin with the words of him whom 
our host has referred to as “ the boss.” 

Whitman.—The boss of us all! 

Tennyson.—* All health and happiness to you on your birthday and 
henceforward !” 

Whitman.—Very short, very sweet! No flummery, no adjuncts, 
nothing but the heart and grip of the matter—good will.* [Sips his 
glass t. the toast.| To me everything culminates in humanity, person- 
ality. Above all triumphs of learning, behind all the science of Hux- 
ley and even Darwin (the cap-sheaf of them all)—of every science, 
equipment (and they are not to be despised ; I hope I have not despised 
them)—is the human critter. My theory has been, to equip, equip, 
equip, from every quarter, my own power, possibility—through science, 
if possible, though I do not set up for that (yet I understand how that 
is the greatest). But after all is said, I turn everything over to the 
emotional, and out of that I myself, the actual personal identity for 
my own special time, have uttered what I have uttered. ‘That is 
behind Leaves of Grass. It is the utterance of personality after— 
carefully remember—after being all surcharged with those other ele- 
ments, But go on, Professor. 

Brinton.—As Mr. Whitman has referred to Symonds, I will read 
you what he says. 

Symonds.—“ Speaking about Walt Whitman has always seemed to 
me much the same as talking about the universe. You know what 
Whitman himself said of that: 


“*T heard what was said of the Universe, 
Heard it and heard it for several thousand years; 
It is middling well as far as it goes,—But is that all?’ 


When I read panegyrics or criticisms of Walt Whitman these words 
always recur to my memory, ‘It is middling well as far as it goes,— 
But is that all?” My own helplessness brings the truth of these words 
home to me with overpowering effect, whenever I attempt to express 
what I feel about him. In order to estimate, to interpret, to account 
for a hero, it is necessary to be the hero’s peer, or at least his comrade. 
Only a Plato penetrates the sphere of Plato; only a Dante dives into 
the depths of Dante’s soul. In the case of the illustrious dead, this 
lack of comprehending the hero’s aim, and of interpreting his prophecy, 





* James Russell Lowell sent his “ felicitations and good wishes” in al- 
most as brief phrase, and sweet also, but at an hour too late to pair with 
Tennyson’s. 
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is not so difficult as in the case of the illustrious living. By the mere 
fact of having survived successive centuries, of having been absorbed 
into the best thoughts of the best intellects through many generations, 
a Plato, a Dante, a Shakspere, becomes in some sort measurable, and 
acquires a certain ponderable quantity. We classify the fixed stars 
according to their magnitude. But when ‘a new planet swims into 
our ken,’ when an effulgent comet streams across the firmament, uncata- 
logued by previous astronomers, then it behooves us to observe, suspend 
our judgment, study the law of the celestial wonder. This is no less 
true when we meet a moral and mental influence like Whitman’s. In- 
commensurable, all-embracing, all-pervasive ; exhilarating, elusive ; al- 
luring, baffling ; defying analysis, refusing to be classified, Whitman’s 
genius cannot be gunned, cannot be grasped, cannot be adequately pre- 
sented to the world by-any literary process during his own lifetime. 
His contemporaries must be satisfied with responding to his magic, 
assimilating his doctrine, thrilling beneath his magnetism. They dare 
not attempt to define or elucidate him. Only, by saturating their 
minds with him, they will prepare the soil for future growths of criti- 
cism. Let us live and think and act in Whitman’s spirit—to the best 
of our ability—according to the measure which is granted us of under- 
standing him—by the light which each one has derived from him. 
Doing so, we shall help to just and sane views of our Master as man, 
as poet, and as prophet. Imperceptibly his influence will be felt 
through what we say and do. But let us not pretend to measure and 
interpret him. The bow of Ulysses proved too strong for all the 
suitors of Penelope: not a man of them could bend it. Even so the 
critique of Whitman lies beyond the scope of any living student. His 
panegyric—even when poured forth by an Ingersoll—is ‘middling 
good as far as it goes,—But is that all? ” 

Whitman.—I like Symonds. One significant point of all first-class 
men is caution. Let us accept; let us whack away; let us absorb; 
but don’t let us be carried away. I like that. It is my own spirit, 
my own feeling—to accept and try and listen, and don’t be too quick 
to reject, and don’t bother about its not agreeing with this, that or the 
other. But also, don’t accept too quickly. Symonds is a curious fel- 
low. I have never seen him, of course. He has written me many 
times. I love him dearly. He is of college breed and education 
—horribly literary and suspicious, and enjoys things. A great fel- 
low for delving into persons and into the concrete, and even into the 
physiological, the gastric—and wonderfully cute. About every three 
months he writes‘me, O the most beautiful splendid letters (I dare not 
show them to any one hardly)—they are so like those tete-a-tete inter- 
views with your chum, your mate, your comrade. (Warry—go up and 
- get the picture from my mantelpiece.) He has sent me a good picture 
a in Switzerland, and I want to show you what kind of a person 
ie is. 

Roden Noel.—“TI seem to have been left out of the list of your 
English friends. Still, I have always been a friend. I have also said 
I want to go to America to see Walt Whitman and Niagara.” [A slight 


pause. ] 
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Harned.— Walt, tell us more about Roden Noel. 
Whitman.—I don’t know much about him. I know he is a good 
friend, and believes in Leaves of Grass. [Symonds’ picture found and 
meanwhile passed around.] ‘The best thing about Symonds is, his 
splendid aspiration. He was quite willing to leap into the gulf. I 
consider it one of the greatest of my triumphs that for twenty years 
he has been a student of Leaves of Grass—that I have his approba- 
tion and good will. The finale is, not details, not reasons why, or what 
has been, but, as in Tennyson’s short sweet letter—in Symonds’—that 
he can say, God bless you, and good will to you, and success to you, 
and, I thoroughly endorse you, without detailing reasons why. [W. 
turns, calls for words from distant friends—“ Let them speak !”| _' 

Dowden.—“ Among the many congratulations I hope Walt Whit- 
man will accept mine. I wish you better health, if that may be, but in 
any case we have the happiness of knowing that you are sane in heart 
and head, and that you must feel how your best self is abroad in the 
world and active for good. I give you my reverence!” 

Burroughs.—“ Walt, I keep your birthday pruning my vineyard 
and in reading an hour-from your poems under my big tree. I will let 
you eat your dinner in peace, as I shall want to do if I ever reach my 
72d. ; 
Dana.—“ Health and long life! No man is so happy as he who 
has more friends to-day than he had yesterday.” 

Forman,—“ TI look towards the sea, and see you sitting calmly over 
there with your face turned to the light. Be not in haste to climb, 
dear Walt Whitman. Sit there still, ‘calm and supercilious’ (your 
own words), and receive for many years yet the expressions of our 
love for yourself, our respect for your life, and our deep thankfulness 
for the solid spiritual aid we have received, and expect still to receive, 
from the inexhaustible treasury of your Book.” 

Whitman.—There is Conway’s greeting too: let us have Moncure 
Conway’s! The whole of it! 

Conway.—“I am happy to find that Walt Whitman has beside 
him appreciative friends who mean to celebrate his birthday, and I 
trust they will have many such occasions in future. In writing the 
Life of Thomas Paine, now nearly completed, I have come across 
many passages and poems in the writings of that revolutionary Quaker 
which seem to prophesy the appearance of a poet of democracy, and 
are fulfilled in Walt Whitman. I believe that democracy has never 
had so true a democrat since Paine’s time, and has never had any poet 
at all except Walt Whitman. Henry Thoreau, I remember, called 
Walt ‘the greatest democrat the world ever saw.’ It has been my 
pleasure in many years of residence in England to remark the impres- 
sion made by his poems on some of the finest intellects in that country. . 
William Rossetti said to me, ‘ Whitman’s Leaves of Grass is the 
largest thing done in our time.’ Swinburne’s poem addressed to ‘ Walt 
Whitman in America’ is nearly the best thing he ever wrote, and he 
will never write anything worth reading again—his fire has gone out. 
I always remember with delight the day when Emerson loaned me 
Walt’s first book, fresh from the press, and said, ‘No man with eyes 
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in his head can fail to recognize a true poet in that book.’ At Emer- 
son’s request I called on Walt in the far part of Brooklyn, and I 
believe he told me I was the first literary man who had ever called on 
him. At any rate I shall always claim to have been his Columbus. 
Others may have discovered him first in a distant way, but I sailed 
the ocean between New York and Brooklyn and saw him, and saw his 
hearty and kindly old mother, whose blonde face and gentle eyes I do 
not forget. Salutations to Walt Whitman from his friend of over 
thirty-three years.” 

Traubel.—Dr. Johnston reinforces Conway. He writes me pri- 
vately : “ William Rossetti says: ‘As posterity to a long distance is 
certain to be interested in Whitman, so your little book is certain to 
attain a far more than patriarchal age.’ ” 

Whitman.—Tom Doraldson, cannot we have a word from you? 
Where have you been lately? You have been west, out in Washing- 
ton ? 

Donaldson.— Yes. 

Whitman.—Tell us something about it. Tell us, too, about Blaine. 
We are curious about Blaine. 

Donaldson.—I will talk about a more opportune subject—about 
Walt Whitman. It seems to me I have never seen a book or news- 
paper article that conveyed to me the real individuality or personality 
of Walt Whitman. [A voice: How about Dr. Bucke’s book ?] 

Whitman.—I thoroughly accept Dr. Bucke’s book. 

. Donaldson.—So do I. But where in Bucke’s book is this in- 
cident ; 

Whitman (interrupting).—I think Dr. Bucke has accurately de- 
picted my own preparatory life—say, from sixteen to thirty years— 
on which everything else rests: New York, Brooklyn, experimenta- 
tion—down to New Orleans, and up the Mississippi to the big lakes. 
He has briefly, but thoroughly, grasped, gripped, digested all that I 
was in those twenty years. I do not so much dwell upon his criticism 
of Leaves of Grass. I still think—I have always thought—that it 
escapes me myself, its own author. Dr. Bucke, with audacious finger, 
brain, seems to say, “ Here is what it means,” and “This is not what 
it means,” and “This is a contrast and a comparison,” and “ This is 
one side and that is the other side.” Well—I don’t know—TI accept 
and consider the book as a study. But behind remains mysterious 
personality. And the Doctor is almost the only one of my critics who 
seems to have thoroughly understood and appreciated that very im- 
portant fact. Most poets, most writers, who have anything to say 
have a splendid theory and scheme, and something they want to put 
forth. I, on the contrary, have no scheme, no theory, no nothing—in 
a sense absolutely nothing! 

Donaldson.—Just let ’er go, eh? 

Whitman.—Almost that. To me there is something curious, in- 
describably divine, in the compound individuality that is in every 
one. I suppose there are four hundred leaves of grass, one after 
another, contradictory, held together by that iron band—individuality, 
personality, identity. That is me, Tom—that is Dr. Bucke’s book. 
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Donaldson.—I brought over the regrets of some friends across the 
river—especially of Dr. Horace Howard Furness. 

Traubel.—Yes, I have a written declaration to confirm it. 

Furness.—“ What wouldn’t I give to be able to be with you! I can 
join you only in imagination. Yet what imagination is adequate fairly 
to picture Walt’s majestic presence, and the eternal sunshine settling 
on his head which illumines us all by its mere reflection? I bid him 
‘take from my mouth the wish of happy years.’ ” 

Whitman.—When you see him give him my love. 

Donaldson.—-And I brought with me from an old gentleman on the 
Allegheny river a bottle of whiskey which he warrants to be fifty- 
four years old. 

Whitman.—Oh ! noble old man! Hurrah for the old man! 

Voices.—Bucke! Bucke ! 

Bucke.—Y ou all know I am no speaker—— 

Whitman.—But you can give a word. 

Bucke.—If I could speak at all I could say something this evening 
on the subject in hand. Perhaps the most significant thing of all is 
the marvellous diversity of opinion about you, Walt, and your book. 

Whitman.— Expatiate a little on that, Doctor: that is very curious, 

Bucke.—Well, some think, for instance, that above all things you 
stand for the divine passion of love, others that you especially voice 
friendship, others again that external nature is your central and su- 

reme theme; to still others you represent freedom, liberty, joyous and 
absolute abandonment ; again your religious sense is placed at the head, 
and we are told that a noble aspiration for perfect spiritual manhood, 
supreme assurance of immortality, intuitions of the unseen, intense 
faith in the essential friendliness of the universe to man, is the essence 
of your life and teaching. But the opposite of all these is in you as 
well ; you are as capable of hate and scorn as of love and compassion ; 
imitation and obedience belong to you as much as their seeming oppo- 
sites; reckless defiance and contempt are, though subordinated, as in- 
herent in the “ Leaves” and in you as are reverence and affection; de- 
spondency and despair are as truly component parts of your character as 
are hope and joy ; common and even coarse manhood is as developed in 
you as are the glorious ecstasy of the poet, or the high speculations of 
the philosopher ; while you are good you are also evil; the godlike in 
you is offset. by passions, instincts, tendencies that unrestrained might 
well be called devilish ; if on the whole you have lived well and done 
well yet none the less you have had in you, though subordinated, the 
elements of a Cenci or an Attila. Ido not believe that I or any of us 
realize, Walt, what you really are. The main thing is that we love 
you and hope to have you live long with us. 

Whitman.—I scarcely know whether I do or not. 

Wilkams (F. H.).—It has become, I had almost said a fashion to 
say that Walt Whitman-lacks form, and that his method of expressing 
himself is in great chaos of words. But I do not think this is so. 
I believe that anybody who will get away from the idea of scanning line 
by line and will undertake to comprehend the fundamental thought at 
the bottom of Leaves of Grass and which runs through it—not through 
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its sections but through the book as a whole—will find that the form 
adopted is the only one in which that thought could possibly have been 
embodied and expressed. Any writer, any poet, who had sought to 
express that thought and had bound himself by any of the accepted 
metrical laws, would have found himself in the position of the Irishman 
who tried to carry home a quart of the critter in a half-pint mug—the 
verse would not have held the thought. The people who say that his 
thought is a chaos have simply come across a cosmos which is beyond 
their comprehension. 

Whitman.—I hope that is so. 

Wiliiams.—Mr. Gabriel Sarrazin has said, sir, that you are not an 
artist—that you are not an artist because you rise superior to art. I 
believe that is nothing more than saying that genius is a law unto itself. 
Art is an interpretation of nature, and when the thing to be expressed 
transcends the laws of art, we then arrive at a point within which a 
genius—if there be such a man—exists. I mean without regard to 
the laws of art. That is exactly the idea found in Leaves of Grass. 

Whitman.—It is a comfort to hear that. Bravo!... Dr. Bucke is 
my authoritative expresser and explanator, as far as there can be one. 

Morris.—Something has been said about the euphony and harmony 
of Mr. Whitman’s verse. I think if Mr. Donaldson had had the 
pleasure which I had a couple of weeks ago of going to Long Island 
and visiting Walt Whitman’s birthplace, he could scarcely have said 
there was no euphony and no harmony in Walt Whitman. The one 
prevailing feature in all that country is that every door-yard—no mat- 
ter how humble, how much of a shanty—has a bush of lilac growing. 

Donaldson.—Did Whitman plant it? 

Morris.—He has celebrated. it supremely. Another feature which 
we find in the two lyrics of Mr. Whitman is the hermit-thrush. It 
is an indigenous bird in Long Island. 

Whitman.—It is the sweetest, solemnest of all our singing birds. 

Morris.—-Being on Long Island I was almost constantly in view of 
the sea. Now, these three elements—the lilac, the hermit-thrush and 
the sea—are the prevailing elements of those great lyrics—“Out of 
the Cradle Endlessly Rocking” and the great Lincoln ode. I con- 
sider that if any man was to create so much lyric beauty, euphony and 
harmony are necessarily a main part of his texture. 

Williams (Talcott)—We are here marking the fourth of a long 
series of celebrations of this birthday. Fron. this point we will go on 
in the development of those sons principles which will graduall 
overspread the world, and which to-day are known to all the English- 
speaking world, and which in time shall know neither let nor limit. 
As I remember how lesser forms of verse have disappeared, how the 
bric-a-brac of verse crumbles under the touch of years, I feel that 
there are new meanings in yours. For me the democracy of your 
verse is only the lesser and smaller part of it. The higher and wider 
side is its spiritual side. 

Voices.—Letters! Letters! 

Whitman.—Yes, Horace, the letters—bits of them, anyway. 

Wallace,—“ This evening—which till a short time ago was dull, 
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cold and overcast, with dark lowering rain-clouds—is now, at sunset, 
clear, calm, and radiant with heavenliest hues. May it be an omen of 
your remaining life !” 

Whitman.—Good boy! Good boy! And a dozen sign with him, 
—royal Lancashire fellows, all. Read their names,—read their names. 

Mead.—“ All lovers of nature and freedom join in grateful thought 
of your free and stalwart life.” 

Stedman.—“ Nothing is more tranquil than Whitman’s poetry— 
nothing broader and deeper than his songs almost within sound of the 
infinite surge. Take, for instance, the last chant of his—‘ To the Sun- 
set Breeze.’ It recalls the sense of rest, and of physical harmony, with 
which Borrow’s blind gypsy asked to be placed where he could feel 
the wind from the heath: over and beyond this, the reach of a noble 
intellect, the yielding of a strong soul to the vast movement of the 
universe. Tosuch a bard it is of little moment whether he stays in one 
world or another. But to us it is much to have him still among us.” 

Morse.—“ I must join the chorus. A friend visiting Camden some 
months ago reported to me: ‘I found Whitman calmly sitting in the 
midst of such utter and appalling literary confusion, I wondered for a 
moment how he breathed—vast heaps of everything piled about him. 
It seemed. as though an earthquake had thrown all the life and litera- 
ture of the hour, everything, in fact, into ruins, but the old god. He 
alone remained unperturbed and indestructible.’ Perhaps this friend 
did not go so much amiss, forecasting with a wider significance than 
intended the fate to men and things some far future will reveal.” 

W hitman.—That is Sidney—our Sidney. We have his bust of us 
up-stairs, and a noble piece of work it is; some think, the best. 

Ourtis (George William).—“ My hearty respect and regard for the 
sturdy and faithful man whom you honor.” 

Blake.—“ My reverential greeting to the venerable poet whose songs 
will wind men’s arms around each other’s necks if we will sing them 
truly after him.” 

Whitman.—Blake—Blake: is that Blake of Chicago? Yes—I 
know him: he has been here. Thanks! Thanks! 

Sanborn.—“ My earnest love to you, Walt Whitman, on this memo- 
rial occasion. We think of you at Concord as often as we look out 
over the meadows across the river, which you were so fond of feeding 
your eyes upon.” 

itman.—And now, Tom, you don’t intend to slip us altogether ? 
Get up, Tom: give us your say ! 

Harned.—We have heard much about Leaves of Grass—about 
Walt Whitman and his methods. But my mind is animated by other 
ideas. During the past year I have suffered the dread that perhaps it 
would not now be long that we would know Walt Whitman here in 

rson. The fact must be stated that during the past few months he 

as occupied a room above us, unable to leave it, his physical condition 
becoming weaker day by day. It seems to me that the great, the su- 
preme lesson of Walt Whitman’s life is this: that he has been entirely 
consistent with himself, that he has not advocated any doctrine that 
he has not lived. And to me, inexpressibly beyond the hope of 
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giving utterance to the thought, the calmness and deliberation with 
which Walt Whitman invites the future and looks forward unfearingly 
to crossing the unknown sea, is one of the most beautiful evidences of 
this consistency. Whitman, above all others, is the poet of Immor- 
tality. And when I use the word I mean by it a conviction of the 
immortality of identity—that our lives do not end here, that death is 
an essential,—ay, as he urges, even to be sung to, praised. Calm, 
exalted, he awaits death. Here, then, in Walt Whitman’s presence, I 
desire to say that that is the sublime, the supreme, index of his char- 
acter. 

Whitman.—Here is Miss Porter,—what has she to say to all this? 

Porter (Miss).—I know we all want to say something to-night, and 
what I would like to say, or the thought that has partioularly occurred 
to me in what I have read of yours, is that you connect literature more 
closely with life than any one has done before. And that is what we 
praise particularly—we narrow people who have just begun to know 
you—and that is what we look forward to in the future: that that 
literature may become more widely spread which is more closely con- 
nected with life, as you connect it in your democracy and in your 
Leaves of Grass. 

Whitman.—And Eakins—what of Tom Eakins? He is here. 
Haven’t you something to say to us, Eakins? 

Eakins.—I am not a speaker 

Whitman.—So much the better—you are more likely to say some- 
thing. 

Eakins.—Well, as some of you know, I some years ago—a few 
—painted a picture of Mr. Whitman. I began in the usual way, 
but soon found that the ordinary methods wouldn’t do,—that technique, 
rules and traditions would have to be thrown aside; that, before all 
else, he was to be treated as a man. ' 

Clarke (Miss).—I would like to add my personal thanks to Walt 
Whitman for his insistence upon the true principle of democracy, 
which consists not in bringing down those things which are high but 
in raising up those things which are low. 

Eyre.—Walt, I am one of the boys that you cannot see with your 
eyes. I am like a great many millions outside. There is one thing I 
want to say. You spoke of woman, and it has been to me a constant 
wonder that the man who has written “I see a mother clasping her 
child to her breast, and I watch her long and long,” has never married. 

Whitman.—That is Ingersoll. That has been explained by Dr. 
Bucke, who I think knows me better than anybody, and has sort of 
intercalated and found out, partly by his own instigation and partly 
because he feels it todo. I think Dr. Bucke and Horace Traubel are 
the nearest to the explicators—whatever that may be—of me and the 
difficulties of that question, and all other questions. The whole thing, 
my friend, like the Nibelungen, or somebody’s cat, has an immensely 
long, long, long tail to it. And the not being married, and the not, 
and the not, and the not, and the this and the this and the this, have 
a great many explications. At the first view it may not be so credit- 
able to the fellow, but go on, explicate still more and still more and 
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still more behind all that—and after awhile you see why it must be 
so in the nature of things. And that is a splendid explication of 
Robert Burns. _ You go behind all, and you realize that no matter 
what the blame may be to Robert Burns, somehow or other you feel 
like excusing and saying that that is the reason why, and that is the 
reason why, and that is the reason why. See? 

€.—I don’t know that you like the word literature. There is 
something better than that. 

Whitman.—There is something better than that, deeper than that, 
behind that; like Religion,—it is not the conventional church by any 
means,—it rests on something deeper. 

Donaldson.—If I understand what you have done, it is to make a 
plea for America and the Americans,—it is to make a plea for uni- 
versality and the brotherhood of man. Now, do I understand you 
right ? 

4 Whitman.—Oh ! that is one thing,—the commonhood, brotherhood, 
democratization, or whatever it may be called. But behind all that 
something remains, I had a dispute with Thomas Dudley some years 
ago. His theory was, that our main thing in America was to look out 
for ourselves—for the fellows here. Well, in response I said, rather 
incidentally (but I felt it at the bottom of my heart), that the theory 
of the progress and expansion of the cause of the common bulk of the 
people is the same in all countries,—not only in the British islands, 
but on the continent of Europe and allwheres,—that we are all em- 
barked together like fellows in a ship, bound for good or for bad. 
What wrecks one wrecks all. What reaches the port for one reaches 
the port for all. And it is my feeling, and I hope I have in Leaves of 
Grass expressed it, that the bulk of the common people, the torso of 
the people, the great body of the people all over the civilized world,— 
and any other, too, for that matter,—are sailing, sailing together in the 
same ship. And that which jeopardizes one jeopardizes all. And in 
en contest with Thomas Dudley, who is a thorough “ protectionist” (in 
which I thoroughly differ from him), my feeling was that the attempt 
at what they call “ protection,” and all that goes to boost up and wall 
up and wall out and protect out (doubtless I tread on the corns of a 
good many people, but I feel it deeply, and the older I live to be the 
stronger I feel it) is wrong, and that one feeling for all, extreme reci- 
procity and openness and freetradeism, is the policy forme. And I 
not only think that it is an important item in political economy, but I 
think it is the essential social groundwork, away down; and to me 
nothing will do eventually but an understanding of the solidarity of 
the common people, of all peoples and all races, And that is behind 
Leaves of Grass. 

Well, I have talk’d and garrulous’d and frivol’d so terrifically 
this evening, much to my amazement, that I don’t think I have any- 
thing left. I must say to my friends further along the table that I am 
about half blind and cannot see more than ten feet ahead and hardly 
that—else I am sure I should specify them. [He had grected one after 
another by name.] The main thing, as I told my friend Horace 
Traubel, is, that we are here, and are jolly, and having a good jolly 
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time. I welcome you—give out my love to every one of you—and to 
many and many a one not here. . 


Voices.—Are there no other letters? 

Traubel.— Y es,—several—but no time to read them : the old man 
is wearied and wants to withdraw. Letters from Kennedy, Garland, 
Adler, Gilder, Tucker, Chubb, Dr. Johnston,—a whole group of near 
and dear claimants, whom Walt feels to-night if he does not hear; and 
Miss Gilder, too, and Josephine Lazarus, and a poem sent over-sea by 
Ernest Rhys. 

Whitman.—What a pity ! But it is late—and they will forgive us. 
And—Warry—where are you? [Rising—taking his cane—waving his 
hands to the risen crowd.| And now to all, Good night and thanks, and 


God bless you. 
Horace L. Traubel. 
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‘= sang’st no labored virelay, 
Thou hadst no tunes to suit thy day, 

And so the world hath not drawn near 

To praise and weep about thy bier. 

Thou hadst not trilled a dainty song, 

Nor slurred in art the darling wrong, 

Nor sucked such milk as one who feeds 

At withered breasts of ancient creeds. 

An age too soon thy soul did stray 

From heaven to earth down star-lit way, 

And none had grace to understand, 

And bend to kiss thy prophet-hand, 

And dimly guess the future might 

Of pen plunged in thy heart to write. 

Yet, though that ink of blood and tears 

Shall glow as fire in coming years, 

Save hirelings and I, to-day 

None watch thy clay returned to clay : 

Yet prouder I the claim to have 

To stand here by this open grave, 

Than laureate with the right to sing 

Beside the catafalque of king. 

O friend, this lonely scene bespeaks 

The vengeance that the gay world wreaks 

On him whose name shall bear this stain : 


“ He loved the truth, and spake too plain.” 
Anne Reeve Aldrich. 
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gees is in Philadelphia a small restaurant, known to a limited 
circle, and situated in a narrow street off one of the busiest 
thoroughfares. The house is kept by a German widow of respectable 
aspect and unimpeachable character, who establishes relations of per- 
sonal amity with her guests. On entering, you find yourself in a bar- 
room, where beer and cheap German wines can be drunk, in the 
American fashion, standing; beyond, there is an inner room, furnished 
with three tables, one large enough to seat twenty persons, the other 
two much smaller. The attendants are a couple of German youths, 
occasionally assisted by the widow herself. At noon, a table-d’héte is 
served in this inner room, garnished with a rough but palatable red 
wine at twenty-five cents a pint. Most of the patrons of this dinner 
are German tradesmen, who are extremely sociable among themselves, 
and, after the wine or the beer has circulated a few times, not a little 
loquacious and noisy also. Their conversation, so far as I can report 
it, is upon topics of social and political science, interspersed with illus- 
trations, occasionally humorous, sometimes sentimental, from real life. 
In addition to this regular contingent (who sit at the large table), I am 
in the habit of meeting there two or three journalists and other literary 
friends ; and we grow eloquent and jovial together over the vegetable 
soup, the cheese sandwiches, and the rough red wine. 

The other day I had it in mind to take my lunch there, but I was 
delayed by a series of accidents, and did not arrive until more than an 
hour after the appointed time. As I entered the bar-room, the widow 
greeted me with a smile and a shake of the head. “ Are the gentle- 
men gone, then?” I asked. 

“Schon lingst!” she replied. “ But I save some soup for you. 
Treten Sie nur hinein! Sie werden wohl alles bequem finden !” 

In accordance with her invitation, I stepped inside, and found 
everything comfortable. The room was empty, except for the presence 
of one gentleman, who was seated at the further of the two small 
tables, with his back to the wall, and his face towards me. He had a 
cup of coffee and a cheese sandwich in front of him, and held in his 
right hand a book, in which he seemed to be a good deal interested. 
As I took my seat at the small table opposite his, I could not help 
noticing that the volume (which was of a tasteful, dull-green hue) bore 
on its left-hand cover, in gold letteritig, the legend “ Letters to Dead 
Authors.” - 

As Mr. Andrew Lang’s spirituelle little work is a favorite of my 
own, I was naturally led to regard its reader with favorable attention. 
He was a man of slight build, with sloping and rather narrow 
shoulders; but his head was large, and of magnificent proportions: I. 

know not that I have ever beheld a forehead promising such intel- 
lectual power. His hair was black, wavy, and rather long; his eyes 
were black, deeply set under level and finely-sculptured brows. The 
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‘ nose was rather large; the mouth, sensitive and delicate, was decorated 
with a short moustache. But for the moustache, I should have taken 
him to be either an actor or a clergyman: his black broadcloth coat, 
buttoned up nearly to the chin, gave him a somewhat clerical air. 
Looking at him with more consideration, however, I was slow to 
believe that a face like his had ever gazed across the cushions of a 
pulpit. It was too poetical, too strange, too shy: it was the face of a 
man prone to dark musings and incommunicable thoughts,—of a man 
who might passionately crave human sympathy, but was either too 
proud, or too separate in nature, to ask it or to win it. A transparent 
shadow seemed to rest upon the pale, reserved, handsome countenance ; 
but, though transparent, it removed him from ordinary human ap- 

roach, And yet, methought, a beautiful and emotional woman, or a 
fenadexterded, genial friend, might overcome his reticence, and dis- 
cover, behind it, a passionate and wayward impulse to reveal even 
more than man commonly reveals to his fellow. 

I suppose the gentleman must have felt my look; for he suddenly 
raised his eyes from his book and fixed them upon me. I was embar- 
rassed at having been detected in a discourtesy ; but the next moment 
the conviction came over me that I had somewhere seen him before. 
Yes, I recognized every lineament of his face, and even his figure, 
attire, and bearing. Where could I have met him? Was it at the 
theatre? Was it at some public dinner? Had I travelled with him 
in a railway-train? Wherever it was, it was no mere passing glimpse 
that I had had of him; I was minutely familiar with those features ; 
I recalled distinctly the marked difference between the two sides of the 
face,—the right side being much stronger and more regular than the 
left, and the mouth having a perceptible “lift” at the left corner, pro- 
ducing somewhat the effect of a sneer. Certainly I knew this man, 
and, on the impulse of the moment, I bowed to him slightly. 

He returned the courtesy, but said, in a low and pleasantly modu- 
lated voice, “ Pardon me, sir ; I believe you have the advantage of me.” 

“ Really,” returned I, feeling unpleasantly like a confidence-oper- 
ator in the act of entrapping his victim, “I don’t know whether I 
have or not. There is something in your appearance that is very 
familiar to me; and yet I can’t give you your name,” 

“You can, perhaps, give me yours ?” was his quiet answer. 

“With pleasure!” said I; and I mentioned it. 

“Ah!” he said; “the novelist? I have read—indeed, I have 
reviewed—your writings ; but that was over fifty years—I would say 
they could hardly have been yours, You are too young a man.” 

“TI should be surprised if I were not older than you,” said I, with 
asmile, He certainly could not have been over forty. _ 

“Your impression is a natural one,” he replied; “but the circum- 
stances happen to be peculiar. I was born in 1809.” 

“Tn 1849, you mean!” exclaimed I. 

He shook his head. ‘Oddly enough,” he remarked, “ you have 
named the year in which (according to the general belief) I died. I 
need hardly add,” he continued, with a faint smile, “that the belief is a 
mistaken one. I did not die, and I am not an insubstantial spectre. 

Vou. XLVIII.—16 
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And yet, perhaps, I am hardly justified in calling myself eighty-two 
years old. The truth is, sir,—though this is a matter to which, for 
reasons you will appreciate, I am not accustomed to refer—the truth is, 
I have been the subject of a very unusual experience, and, what 1s 
more, of one which I had myself in some sort foreshadowed. It is 
possible you may have happened to read a little fancy of mine called 
‘The Premature Burial’ ——” 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you,” said I at this point, “but I 
think I must be misinterpreting your meaning. The only story called 
‘The Premature Burial’ that I am acquainted with was written 
b eee 

- By Edgar Allan Poe. And that, sir, is my name.” 

At this juncture the widow brought in my lunch, and this diver- 
sion, together with the extremity of my stupefaction, which had an 
outwardly composing’ effect, prevented my saying anything for several 
moments. If I were describing an imaginary incident, I should say 
that my first impulse was to regard the man as a lunatic; for between 
the alternatives of believing either him or myself insane, I would 
naturally select the least distressing. Edgar Allan Poe was dead and 
buried forty-two years ago; that was certain. This man was alive 
and in the flesh, and was not more than forty years of age. And yet 
he asserted he was the great author. Of course he must be out of 
his mind. 

I am not aware of being a particularly credulous man; but the 
simple truth is that, in the face of the above considerations, I believed 
on the spot that Edgar Allan Poe sat before me. In the first place, 
the manner with which he made the statement was convincing. His 
voice was quiet, distinct, and grave, his countenance serious, and his 
glance direct. He was not mad, nor was he jesting ; he was a gentle- 
man, making a statement to another. But he was also Poe in every 
contour of his face and line of his figure. I now understood how I 
had come to think that I had seen him before. There was in my 
possession an engraving from a daguerrotype of the poet, taken, I 
believe, about 1846. I had often studied this portrait, which had a 
singular fascination for me, and I had completely familiarized myself 
with it. The man before me did not merely bear a resemblance to the 
seem he was the original of it. I should have known it without 

is assistance, but that one does not spontaneously invite a miracle. 

“Tt is a great pleasure to me to meet you, Mr. Poe,” I said, at 
length. “TI suppose I needn’t add that it is an unexpected one.” 

“ My return to this life was as unexpected to myself as it could 
have been to any one else,” was his reply. “I ought, perhaps, to say 
that you are the first person to whom I have spoken of the affair, and 
that I should not like it to go further. I have taken the name of 
Arnold, which was that of my mother’s family. It is my intention, 
for obvious reasons, to preserve the incognito. I am not disposed to 
let my new life be disturbed by constant efforts to establish my identity, 
or to become the cynosure of fools should the attempt succeed. I have 
laid out a course of existence for myself, and I purpose to puzsue it, 
quietly and unobtrusively, so long as destiny may permit.” 
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“ And when—that is—how long is it since your new career began ?” 
I inquired. 

“It is about a week since I obtained a position as private secretary to 
a gentleman in the banking business here,” he replied. “My hand- 
writing attracted him—as it did my friend Kennedy when, in 1838, I 
competed for a literary prize offered by the Saturday Visitor. An inter- 
view satisfied him as to my other qualifications, and he engaged me at a 
salary which—according to my ideas—is a generous one. Outside of 
office-hours I am master of my own time. I do not go into society, 
and I see no one. I spend my time in reading, and I am well content. 
I was just glancing over this little jew d’esprit by Mr. Andrew Lang. 
He writes well. He has treated me with great consideration. But I 
am amused to learn, from his ‘ letter,’ as he calls it, that the animosi- 
ties aroused by my critical divagations, a generation and a half ago, 
are not forgotten, nor forgiven, yet.” 

“ Mr. Lang is an Englishman, and perhaps exaggerates the American 
sentiment on that subject,” I said. “ For my own part, I have always 
found your genius recognized as unique and unapproachable. But did 
I understand-you to say that it is only a week since you returned to 
this world ?” 

“No: that event took place some three months ago, as near as I 
can recollect,” he answered. ‘To be frank, my impressions as to the 
details of my resuscitation are a trifle hazy. As you may be aware,— 
I was not myself aware of it until quite recently,—I was interred in 
the graveyard of Westminster Church, in Baltimore. The place was 
not marked, and, fortunately for me, my coffin was placed in a sort of 
vault. I presume some alterations were being made; at all events, my 
first sensation was of a draught of cold air; I supposed I was sleeping 
by an open window, and I endeavored to draw the blanket around me. 
Gradually—I can hardly tell how—I began obscurely to realize my 
position. I was not agitated; probably my nerves were in a state 
of insensibility from my long torpor. I have often, since I escaped 
- from my tomb, felt a deeper thrill of horror at my position than 
I did at the moment. My coffin had decayed sufficiently to enable 
me to leave it without much difficulty. Some stones had been re- 
moved from the sides of the vault, and I emerged through the 
aperture. I was, as yet, scarcely alive, and had no more strength 
than an infant. It was night: I heard the clock of the church strike 
midnight as I lifted myself into the open air. Under the wail of 
the church I found, rolled up, a rough coat and a pair of overalls, 
doubtless the property of a workman. I appropriated them, for my 
own garments were dropping to pieces. In the pocket of the coat 
was a piece of bread, which I ate, and it gave me a little vigor. 
But I was greatly emaciated, and my mind was bewildered. I 
believe I spent that night in the station-house, and the following day 
I was removed to a hospital, where I remained two weeks, slowly 
recovering the use of my faculties. Of course I did not soon realize 
the lapse of time, and the questions I asked and the remarks I let 
fall doubtless led the attendants to suppose me demented. But,’’ he 
added, breaking off, “I must apologize for my loquacity. This is the 
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first time I bave spoken of this subject. I dislike even to dwell 
upon it in thought. And my further experiences are commonplace, 
and would not interest you.” 

“T have never before listened to so interesting a narrative: it sur- 
passes even your own published romances,” I said. “ But is it not 

our intention, Mr. Poe, to re-enter the literary profession ?” 

“T think not,” he replied. “I have never found it remunerative. 
And the art must have advanced so far since my time that I should 
have no chance in the competition. Besides, all the men of my 
generation are gone, and the sense of loneliness, and of vanished 
associations, would render the experiment too painful.” 

“ As regards the question of remuneration—do you happen to 
recollect what was paid you for your story of ‘The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue’ ?” 

“T could not say, precisely, but it might be forty or fifty dollars.” 
“And it contains upwards of twelve thousand words. ‘Well, 
Mr. Poe, I saw your original manuscript of the story in the col- 
lection of a friend of mine the other day, and I am confident he 
would have refused a thousand dollars for it. I am willing to 
guarantee that you could sell anything you chose to write at the 
rate of a dollar a word. In fact, if I were your agent, I would 
agree to pay you that, and to make a handsome commission for 
myself besides.” 

“You fairly astonish me,” said Poe, in his low voice. “ Literature 
must indeed have taken a step forward since my day. Writers, then, 
are among the wealthiest classes of the community ?” 

“No, I can hardly say that,” I returned. “There are so many 
of us, you see, that we somewhat interfere with one another’s profits, 
Besides, we have suffered from the lack of an international copyright 
law, subjecting us to the rivalry of stolen English books at nominal 

rices 
a Is it possible,” exclaimed Poe, “that no such law yet exists? Is 
the situation unchanged since 1842, when Dickens was over here, 
co-operating with Webster and Clay? I was hardly prepared to 
learn this!” 

“T am glad to be able to tell you that a measure was actually 
passed on the last day of the recent session of Congress,” said I. 
“It is true that most of the members were absent, and that nearly all 
of those present were asleep: nevertheless, the vote was favorable, and 
the law is expected to go into effect next July. So we may look forward 
to better days. But, in any case, such a question would have no 
application to you. Apart from the extraordinary sensation that 
would be caused by your reappearance, you are still as far above 
the level of average writers as you were in the forties. I doubt if 
any living man could rival your prose style. I am certain none of us 
have a tithe of your genius. As to your poetry, there you stand alone, 
and you always will. Another ‘ Raven,’ or ‘To Helen’ ——”. 

“TI should hardly care,” said Poe, with a wave of his hand, “to 
attempt that vein again. There can be no enduring merit in such 
verses. They were constructed on a poetical theory which I now 
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— to have been fallacious. The true music of poetry should 
ie, not in its sound to the ear, but in its sense to the mind. It 
should be a rational pursuit, not a passion. I should be more inclined 
to try my hand at a blank-verse drama, in the style of my ‘ Politian.’ 
Or perhaps a prose comedy of contemporary life would be better yet.” 

“You are no doubt the best judge of what you would like to do,” 
said I; “but it is my impression that a continuance of your old 
manner would be expected by the public, and might be more popular. 
Suppose, however, you begin with a series of short stories, in the style 
of ‘The Gold-Bug ’?” 

Poe shook his head meditatively. “The short story,” said he, “is not 
a satisfactory form of fiction. To properly gauge the quality of a genius, 
we must see it in longer flights. If I returned to the region of romance 
at all, it would be to write a long novel, like ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ or 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’ But, to tell the truth, fiction in any 
form has few charms for me. I am more impressed by the realities 
of life than by its fancies. I should like to write a treatise embodying 
my ideas on the equitable division of land among its inhabitants. Such 
a work, I think, would be useful, and would constitute a reasonable 
basis for a reputation. What you intimate concerning the present 
popularity of my short tales and poems is, I confess, a disappointment 
to me. It seems to show a regrettable frivolity in the human mind. 
Perhaps, had my readers, like myself, passed forty years in the tomb, 
they would be disposed to modify their point of view.” 

I thought this not improbable, but, as the contingency was never 
likely to occur, I wished that Mr. Poe had shown a greater willing- 
ness to accommodate himself to actual circumstances, I began to 
perceive, moreover, that although the great writer’s prulonged absence 
from the activities of the world had wrought no noticeable change in 
his personal appearance, it had had a singularly disenchanting effect 
on his mind. All traces of his weird imagination seemed to have died 
out of him. He was contentedly filling the position of amanuensis to 
a prosperous banker, and his thoughts were running on political econ- 
omy. The amazing experience of which he had been the subject, in- 
stead of stimulating transcendental speculations in his soul, was merely 
a disagreeable matter, about which he did not care to think. I even 
suspected that he felt irritated with himself for having been the hero 
of so unique and sensational an occurrence. His love of fame was 
gone; to spare himself a little temporary annoyance he was satisfied 
to conceal his identity and live unknown and unsought. Could it be 
that the qualities which gave Poe his renown were but a transient 
ebullition of youthful spirits, having no deep roots in his nature? Was 
this the real man that sat here chatting with me, and was the other, 
whom the world knew and honored, but an artificial ré/e that he de- 
liberately played, with no sincere and hearty purpose ? 

“The more I reflect upon it,” said he, breaking in upon my specu- 
lations, “‘the more reluctant I feel to embark again on the uncertain 
sea of literature. What is really worth having in this life? Surely 
nothing save the sense of reasonable security against vicissitudes, the 
certainty of bodily support and comfort from day to day, the feeling 
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that one is performing a useful, if humble, work in the world, the 
freedom from the agitations of passion, the hopes and despairs of am- 
bition! I.was never happy in my former existence ; I am happy now. 
Why should I tempt a renewal of those old doubts and emotions? 
Our experience is given to us, we may suppose, as a lesson. We act 
foolishly, and we are taught the folly of our actions. Few of us are 
granted the opportunity to profit by our instruction. That opportunity 
has been vouchsafed to me, and I should be remiss in my duty did I 
venture to disregard it. No, my dear sir, I shall never resume the 
pen. I am conscious of no impulse to do so, and I will not act against 
my nature.” 

“Mr. Poe,” I said, looking him in the face, “are you not making 
a virtue of necessity? Is it not because you feel the decay in you of 
the powers you once possessed that you profess to care no longer to use 
them? Are you not concealing the loss of your genius by pretending 
to be indifferent to the honor that genius commands ?” 

I had hoped that this attack would have the effect of rousing him 
from his apathy. If any sparks of the old fire yet lingered in him, 
surely they would burst into flame now! But Poe sipped his coffee, 
and betrayed no symptoms of disturbance. 

“TI am not conscious of concealing any deficiency,” he said. “In 
my view, I have advanced in wisdom and philosophy, rather than 
retrograded. Nevertheless; I do not care to dispute your hypothesis. 
The result, in any case, is the same.” : 

“So be it!” returned I, with a sigh, uncorking my wine. “ But, 
before we part, permit me to pour you out a glass of this vintage.” 

“You will excuse me, I am sure,” he replied, courteously. “I have 
an unconquerable aversion to all forms of Hquor. Were I to drink a 
glass, it would simply make me ill; and that could be a gratification to 
neither of us. If you will allow me, I will respond to your compli- 
ment in this coffee.” 

We bowed, and drank. Immediately after, Poe arose, and, with a 
graceful inclination, went out. 

Two weeks later, I chanced to see in the newspaper a notice of the 
death by the grippe of Edgar Allan Arnold. As I was slightly ac- 
quainted with his employer, Mr. Dressel, I presented myself at the 
funeral, which was from the banker’s house. I looked at the quiet 
face in the coffin: it was Poe’s. 

“ He was a capital hand with a pen, and a quiet, sensible fellow ; 
rather dull, except for the practical things of life; but I am very sorry 
to lose him,” Mr. Dressel remarked. 

I suppose the truth may be that Poe was really a very old man 
when he died the second time, though, physically, he still retained the 
appearance of youth. But his mind was aged ; his heart was dried up ; 
the glory and the beliefs of youth were gone; he was like other old 
men, whom Providence is preparing for the final farewell to this world 
by removing from them all appreciation of what makes the world seem 
beautiful. But, then, why did Providence bring him back? . What is 


the moral of his story ? 
Julian Hawthorne. 








FANCY. 


OW shall we build the rhyme ? 

Eddaic and Homeric clime 
Are far to-day as Niffelheim, 
Lost in the wastes of Time. 
The gods that looked on the olden day 
Have passed to peace and the poet’s lay ; 
The Muses are fled from our lands away, 
Distant from western creek and bay : 
The Delaware runs rippling down 
By wharf and city, marsh and town; 
Not there shall grow the laurel crown: 
The bay leaf for the lofty rhyme 
Is hardly plucked in western clime. 


Where shall we go to-day ? 

Fancy, bear us on wings away 

From rattling van and cumbered dray, 

Out of the swelter and heat to stray. 

What do you say to Sayland far, 

Where the buried hawks of Odin are 

And his altars knew the northern star? 
There ice comes up through the blue-green sea, 
And tumbling waves round its bases be, 
Tossed in the north wind’s wanton glee. 


Say, shall we build a house of snow, 
Carving the benches fair and low 

In chambers lit by the seal-oil’s glow? 

There never a harvest tide shall come, 

Nor harnessed plough, nor busy hum 

Of harvesters that fare afield 

Through fallow grain sharp scythes to wield ; 
Nor in the icy northern air 

Shall rise the cry of want or care. 

Say, shall kind Fancy bear us there? 


To the sun-lands south shall we take our way, 
In green Sicilian fields to stray ? 

For the scanty fare and icy air, 

Rich juice they tread in the wine-press there,— 
Honey and oil and fruited vine, 

And the fervent mouth to the glowing wine, 
And the luscious lips of nymphs divine. 
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For the trees spread wide on the hillock’s side, 
Where sheep browse down to the murmurous tide, 
And shepherds pipe, as poets tell, 

Their theme of love in shady dell, 

And over all, when day is done, 

Peace shall fall with the sinking sun, 

And the ocean beating the level sand 

Will roll in peace from the happy land. 


Shall we beach our bark on Sicilian strand ? 
Is there further hope? shall we still go on, 
Far from the borders of the dawn, 

To reach the green Hesperian lawn ? 


Charybdis frights the tossing sail, 

And far aloft the sea-birds wail 

O’er rugged rock and wreckful gale. 
Then, hark! the sirens’ songs shall rise 
Alluring where their haven lies, 

With glimpses of Olympian skies, 
And in the deep fair Butes dies. 


Too far, too far the journeys are, 

Either to reach the northern star, 

Or lie in peace where Summer smiles, 

Or sail to far Hesperian isles. 

So, Fancy, rest in valley and west ; 

Futile the theme, the hope and quest : 

The end of every toil is rest. 

And the sound of van and dray shall cease, 
And deep as it lies on the Isles of Greece, 
Taking no thought of the years’ increase, 


So deep on our souls shall slumber peace. 
Daniel L, Dawson, 





A CULPRIT. 


Vee fell upon me as I watched the stream. 
A deer swam by, unnoting and unnoted ; 
Then came a hound, soft-eyed and clarion-throated, 


And I—I flogged him,—for he spoiled my dream. 
Sy , ” Charles Henry Liiders. 
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T is strange that, while so many minor points are now and again urged as 
essential to the efficacy of the Public School system of the United States, 
one omission which seriously affects the actual condition of the whole body 
politic should be allowed to pass unchallenged. In a government which 
depends wholly upon the sentiment and will of the people governed, it would 
appear as if the strengthening and conserving of the feeling known as patriot- 
ism should be of exceeding value. When every great movement must result 
from concerted action and conviction on the part of the masses, what more 
natural than that the strongest force which can be brought to rouse them to 
interest should be kept alive and active in the hearts of those so often required 
to respond to it? Yet patriotism is left largely to evolve itself from the matured 
intelligence of later years, while it is a dead letter in the training of those early 
days when the mind is susceptible of its deepest impressions, and the plastic 
nature prepared to receive the influences which afterwards shall crystallize into 
character. In the ordinary school routine, beyond the perfunctory study of 
history—which usually has as little relation to living issues in a child’s mind 
as an autopsy to a non-professional—there is little to rouse attention to the vital 
questions connected with his country’s past and future. Even the events which ~ 
mark epochs in her advance are to him but dates for holidays. The Fourth of 
July projects a vague spectrum of a Declaration of Independence surrounded 
by a splendid and entrancing spectacle of fireworks and Chinese crackers; 
Thanksgiving is a time of plethora and dyspepsia; Fast-Day has no other 
meaning than feasting; and the 22d of February brings less the memory of the 
great and just man it commemorates, than delight at an extra day from school 
and the amenities which usually go therewith. If they remember George 
Washington at all, beyond the idle speaking of his name, it is rather in connec- 
tion with his dreadful little hatchet than with Valley Forge and the First 
Congress. 

There are numberless methods by which this state of things might be 
changed. We will content ourselves by looking at one of them only. It is 
now two hundred years since old Andrew Fletcher, in an immortal bit of quaint 
philosophy, wrote to the Marquis of Montrose, “I knew a very wise man who 
believed that if a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not care 
who should make the laws of a nation.” We belong to a utilitarian age, when 
ballads have not greatly the power to move the souls of men,—although many 
of us remember what the Battle-Hymn of the Republic and the stirring strains 
that rang out on the march or around the camp-fires meant, on the fields of the 
war of the Rebellion. But where are the school-songs of the children? Why are 

‘not they made the vehicle of patriotism, of pride, of love, of faith, in the land 
and institutions which are and are to be their own forever? For once that 
such a poem is read or declaimed, it would be sung a hundred times, and creep 
into the life and thought of youth as “Home, Sweet Home” and “ Annie 
Laurie” do into the heart of the man. Why do we allow ourselves to lose such 
a motive power in intensifying the fealty of a people to the land which gave 
them birth, and which holds for them both hope and desire? 
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The French know so well what this primary education means, that they go 
almost to the other extreme. Out of fifty songs prepared for the uses of the 
public schools, one can count an average of twelve devoted to the thought of 
the beloved Native Land. “La Patrie”’—its glory, its history, its soldiers, its 
seamen, its peasantry—is the fruitful theme which poetry and music have vied 
with each other in placing before the eager apprehension of its children, for 
enthusiasm and recognition. The old hero who has followed the eagles of 
France through the splendors of their triumphant flight is commended to their 
tenderness and love; the young conscript, who leaves his mother’s hut in tears, 
to offer some years of his life to the country to which he owes it,—and who 
returns, by the way, a sergeant with the cross of honor on his “ glorious breast,” 
—is held up for admiration and example. The village life, the national cus- 
toms, the historic fétes, whatever goes to make up the integrity of the great 
successful nation, is drawn upon to become the familiar companion of the child’s 
thought, to color his aspirations and mould his sentiment. Even the country’s 
heritage of sorrow is transmitted to him: he is told to remember what is owing 
to the German people who vanquished and humiliated his fathers; he is warned, 
“Forget not France! Thou shalt repay the debt!” 

One may easily find fault with the wisdom of keeping before the mind the 
idea of a nation’s prowess in warfare and the duty of revenge for former defeat. 
But one cannot doubt its efficacy. Here is one reason at least why perhaps the 
greatest nation of the age holds the loyalty and love of her children with such 
- tremendous tenacity. It does not trust to the national pride which is to form 
itself from the convictions of the elder people; it does not wait for a belief in 
the grandeur of its position to work itself by chance into the intelligence of the 
student; but it unceasingly repeats the chronicle of its deeds, the claims of its 
inheritance of glory, until they have become part of the inmost feelings of the 
soul, There then is their lever for future action, ready for use whenever the 
time comes that requires it. 

If any one doubts the necessity for this individualization in connection 
with the broader and more generous education in the interests of humanity, let 
him recall the lack of national spirit which is already only too apparent in the 
ordinary happenings of life. Except in the calculations of the statesman and the 
vaporings of the politician, there is little in our progress which is not as con- 
glomerate as our origin. There is as little originality in our expression of 
thought as in its conception; and that is surely small enough. In literature, 
with the exception of a few of our novelists and fewer of our poets, there is 
no attempt at the conservation and development of American subjects. Our 
architects mainly reproduce a hodge-podge of foreign ideas, without either fitness 
or beauty; our artists are French, German, or Italian, according to the schools 
in which they have been educated. It was a most noteworthy fact in the last 
great Paris Exposition that while the artists of every other country had repro- 
duced the history, the types, or the customs of their motherlands, there was no 
such means of determining the nationality of the American. The steppes and 
isbas of Russia, the bewitching grace and historic glory of Spain, themes from 
German song and story, the palaces and lazzaroni of Italy, the dikes and wind- 
mills of Holland, were each reproduced ou scores and scores of canvases that 
were labors of love. There was small need of inscription to declare the country 
to which this or that division belonged; but the Great Magician of Calderon 
could scarce have discovered the secret of the United States, Yet we too have 
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had historic reminiscence of the noblest and grandest; we have a picturesque 
nature which equals in sublimity and loveliness while it surpasses in awful 
immensity of savage grandeur anything else on earth; we have the wild life 
of the Indian, the frontiersman, the Western miner, the Northern trapper; we 
possess the infinitely varied race-traits of every phase, from the New England 
farmer to the South Carolina freedman,—from the high pressure of metropolitan 
life to the dreamy phantasm of existence in the Tennessee mountains. Yet 
from all this wealth our artists either could not or would not attempt to draw 
inspiration. And if they did, it is more than probable that our art patrons 
would withhold the needed appreciation and the more needed patronage for 
some more familiar and less American subject. 

There is no reason why this important element in national growth and 
prosperity should be allowed to die out among the people at large, or why in 
the education of the children it should not be recognized as a laudable power 
for good. Everything else being equal, the man whose attention has been 
turned in early life towards the claims which his country possesses to respect 
and veneration will be stronger in devotion to her interests than the other 
whose knowledge rests solely on reasonable grounds. Sentiment is a tremen- 
dous addition to principle. If song and story and loving familiarity with the 
heroes of war and peace who have helped to make the splendor of our land can 
be of use, then let them be repeated in the seed-time of life, in order that they 
may ripen later into glorious harvest. Let the child’s heart animate the man’s 
intellect. In all the long list of studies which, wisely or unwisely, are being 
poured into the retentive memory of youth to take their chances for future as- 
similation, there is no one of more importance to us as a nation than this which 
is so readily ignored by pedagogue and people. We may rail, and with good 
reason, at many lapses in our school system. We may question the desirability 
of spending years upon “small Latin and less Greek,” while the English-speak- 
ing citizen of the most heterogeneous race in the world cannot exchange a 
single sentence with his French or German neighbor, or hold the slightest com- 
munication with the Spanish population that occupies nearly three-fifths of the 
Western Continent. We may sigh over the narrowness of an ideal of education 
which aims only at the sharpening of mental intelligence, without the advance- 
ment of the moral force which might guide or the physical strength which would 
make it available. But neither one nor the other of these is a greater or more 
vital mistake than the thoughtlessness which allows the youth of a great republic 
to grow up with as little hold upon the patriotic traditions and principles of 
their country as we do to-day. Mary Elizabeth Blake. 





RE-ROASTED CHESTNUTS. 


AMONG newspaper writers, and even among the writers for magazines and 
other periodicals of a higher class, there is a very faint and insufficient recogni- 
tion of property-right in the material for a good “story.” There was a time, 
not‘so many years ago, when a man’s stories were his own,—when he could tell 
them over again at intervals of a year or so, with the reasonable certainty that 
they would not have been printed in the mean time to the credit of any one 
else, and that he would easily find an audience to interest. To-day it will take 
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a man of more than ordinary cleverness or of varied editorial experience to tell 
what is new and what is old of the gossip. the stories, the anecdotes, which are 
in circulation. There are at least five hundred newspaper writers to-day keep- 
ing elaborate scrap-books carefully arranged for quick reference; and it needs 
little more than a suggestion in some contemporaneous occurrence to cause 
them to seek among their clippings for facts which bear upon the subject men- 
tioned, and to combine these facts afterward in an entirely new and interesting 
way for circulation as a matter of news. The adaptation of old facts to new 
occurrences is likely to lead to confusion, at times. There are a great many 
“scrap-book writers” throughout the country, and they are turning out every 
week a great many yards of material of a more or less interesting wature, for use 
in daily newspapers and elsewhere. One of the cleverest of these recently 
wrote a letter from Washington on the peculiar habits of men in public life. 
Some of his facts he had obtained through contact with these men; many, 
which he used to pad out the story to a good length, he got from scraps which 
he had clipped from time to time from the daily newspapers. Among other facts 
which he obtained from his scrap-books was the statement that Senator Pike, 
of New Hampshire, was a slave to the tobacco habit. This item appeared in 
the letter of the Washington correspondent, cloaked in the announcement that 
Senator Pike “smoked a great deal.” As it happened, at the time this letter 
was written, Senator Pike had been dead more than two years; and at first 
some of his friends were inclined to take the thoughtless remark of the corre- 
spondent as a reflection on Mr. Pike’s condition in immortality. The matter 
was explained to them with some difficulty. 

The exchange editors of the daily newspapers are undoubtedly the best 
judges of what is new and what is old in the line of anecdote. They are con- 
stantly on the lookout for spicy paragraphs of gossip to fill out their daily 
assortment of reprint matter. They read all the leading daily newspapers, and 
watch closely the “patent insides” of the country papers. They must keep 
close track of all that is published, or they are liable to make embarrassing 
errors. At one time when I was connected with a daily newspaper in the West, 
an exchange editor on the same paper clipped and credited to a little news- 
paper published in New England a special article which had appeared origi- 
nally some weeks before in the paper for which we were working. That 
exchange editor did not hold his position long. 

The exchange editor, with all his virtues, is not infallible; and it is sur- 
prising to see how he will sometimes snap up an aged paragraph as though it 
had seen the light of day only a week before. An odd experience, tending to 
prove that “there is nothing new under the sun,”.was that of a well-known 
syndicate letter-writer, who discovered, some years ago, in an out-of-the-way 
place, an explanation of the origin of the term “Uncle Sam.” The source of 
his information was so obscure that he felt almost as though he had originated 
the explanation himself; and he proceeded to send it out into the world over 
his signature. It was picked up by the exchange editors and spread like wild- 
fire all over the country. Probably every newspaper in the United States with 
a circulation of ten thousand or more printed that article. Some time after- 
ward, looking through the appendix to Webster’s Dictionary, the correspondent 
who had written the article came upon a dissertation upon the origin of 
“Uncle Sam,” exactly like the one which he had appropriated and had thought 
so “new.” He did not enlighten the exchange editors; and, for all I know, 
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they are still placing the article to his credit. Another experience of the same 
writer was with a story of Chief- Justice Marshall. Some public man repeated 
it to him as new. According to this story, Marshall, who was always a slouchy 
man, was walking down the street one day, when he was accosted by a stranger, 
who said to him, “See here, old man, I wish you would carry this chicken down 
to my house.” The chief justice gravely took the chicken and walked down 
the street with it to the house which the man had indicated. When the stranger 
arrived, he offered Mr. Marshall a piece of money, which was accepted and 
pocketed. It was a long time afterward that the man learned that he had paid 
the chief justice of the United States for carrying his chicken. The writer 
thought this story a very good one, and he elaborated it in one of his letters. 
Some time afterward he opened a copy of a well-known First Reader, and 
there, in large type, suitable for the youthful eye, was the story of Chief-Justice 
Marshall and the chicken, told almost exactly as it had been told to him. Yet 
the exchange editors revelled in that story of Marshall, and it had an extraordinary 
circulation. | 

The writer of whom I speak made much of his early reputation by “ re- 
roasting chestnuts.” He went to Washington without experience in national 
politics, determined to make a name for himself. He went to one after another 
of the old correspondents there and said to them, “ Give me some old story that 
you do not intend to use,—something that is so old that you would not use it.” 
He set all the correspondents at work racking their brains for “old stories.” 
They furnished him the material for a series of letters, which were copied all 
over the country, and which quickly made for him a great reputation as a Wash- 
ington correspondent. His stories were “old enough to be new.” He tells me 
now that he continually finds his matter used over again as original, often in 
exactly the phraseology which he used. More frequently, however, he finds the 
facts which he has put before the reading world turned over and over and com- 
bined with such new material as gives them a fresh gloss. He tells me that he 
is not above “ re-roasting chestnuts” himself occasionally, and that the market 
for them is extremely good. George Grantham Bain. 
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A NUMBER of years ago, an American woman in the course of her career 
found herself in St. Petersburg, where the infatuation of one of the grand 
dukes for her became a matter of public notoriety. This /iaison having been 
brought to an abrupt conclusion through the determined efforts of members of 
the royal family, and the Russian capital having become, for certain reasons, an 
undesirable place of abode, the person referred to betook herself to Paris, and in 
1875 published “The Romance of an American Woman in Russia.” * This book, 
comparatively harmless from a moral stand-point, was a thorn in the side of the 
Russian diplomatists, who at that time were doing everything in their power to 
mollify English distrust as to their designs upon India. One passage was par- 
ticularly significant, quoting as it did the words of one so nearly related to the 
throne. This passage—which was obliterated by means of a stamp coated with 
printer’s ink, as is the case with all objectionable matter in books or newspapers 





















Bruxelles, 1875. 





* Le Roman d@’une Américaine en Russie. 
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sent into Russia, prior to the final suppression of the book—gave, with every 
appearance of truth, some remarks of the grand duke, her lover, in which refer- 
ence was made to the Russians some day crossing Afghanistan and wresting 
India from the British. These words of the grand duke embodied the thoughts 
of every Russian,—that is, of every Russian who thought at all. The slow but 
certain progress of the Slav toward India has never been checked: like the 
rising tide of the hungry sea, it steadily advances; but there comes no turn, 
no ebb. Khanates and towns occupied temporarily, to punish evil-disposed 
rulers, as the Russians alleged, were held permanently. Khiva was taken; 
then followed Alikhanoff’s dash upon Merv, and the reconnaissance ending in 
the occupation of Penjdah, after an investigation and a feeble protest from the 
British. Next will come the turn of Herat, from whence, with but little trouble, 
the legions of the Tsar can march into India. 

And now let us consider the disposition of the peoples with whom the 
invader would have to deal. The Afghans, like ward politicians, can be had 
by either side for a consideration; but, everything being equal, they would 
probably favor their neighbor to the north, since the memory of a number of 
stinging defeats administered by the British is doubtless still fresh in their 
minds, Any force of white troops which the English have in India, or could 
send there, would, unaided, be powerless long to withstand the onset of the 
Slav; since, fearless and disciplined as the Anglo-Saxon may be, overwhelming 
numbers must tell in the end, when accompanied by any knowledge of military 
affairs. 

How the natives of India would act under invasion is, of course, the all- 
important question. Small trouble has been taken by the English to conciliate 
their East-Indian subjects, and the traveller hears upon every side the remark, 
“We took India with the sword; by the sword we hold it.” The writer has 
seen, in the principal club of Bombay, posted conspicuously, “ No natives ad- 
mitted, except in the capacity of servants.” And one of the foremost Hindu 
merchants of the town, a man who had recently given a /é/e costing twenty 
thousand rupees, where champagne flowed like water and a fountain of cologne 
played upon the lawn,—a jéée attended by many of the members of the club, 
.—was compelled to stand waiting in the vestibule upon the occasion of a call 
upon the writer, then living at the club, with an invitation to visit his villa and 
inspect his caskets of gems. It is true that some natives of rank are presented 
with the order of the Star of India and made honorary colonels of regiments 
which they never see; but the people are hourly made to feel their helpless 
and inferior position. An Englishman driving along the road lashes across the 
bare shoulders a native whose slow-moving bullocks have for an instant impeded 
the way; and kindred incidents are matters of every-day occurrence. 

At present, the native seems utterly cowed; but the fires are only banked, 
and what occurred during the Mutiny might occur again with much more effect 
under Muscovite leaders. The Indian regiments in the British service include 
no native officers of the line, and .no artillerymen whatsoever, with the excep- 
tion of those serving in mountain-batteries,—a very significant fact, showing, as 
it does, how little faith the Englishman puts in the Sepoy. 

The East-Indian Englishman is not entirely to blame for the feelings of 
the natives. No finer specimen of manhood exists than the British resident of 
Hindustan. Like madeira, a long sea-voyage improves him. The fault lies 
mainly with the traditions and policy of the Englishmen living at home, which 
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cannot but have a most unfortunate effect upon the future resident of India. 
The native of the great Asian peninsula is in England looked upon and spoken 
of as little better than a dog,—a cur dog, it might be said, since hounds and 
terriers stand higher in the estimation of the Anglo-Saxon. Hence the young” 
Englishman, upon going to India, is too prone to look upon the Hindu as the 
lowest of the low, and commits many acts for which his early training, rather 
than he personally, is responsible. But, be the fault where it may, the situation 
of the native Indian could not be much worse than it is at present. Neither, 
for certain causes inherent in themselves, could it be much better. But they 
are ignorant of this fact, and doubtless consider that any change of masters 
would ameliorate their condition. So much for the people. The native princes 
are loud in their protestations of loyalty, and some, as for instance the Maha- 
rajah of Gwalior, possess large armies, with the field telegraph and all the 
modern appliances of war; ‘but whether the men could be controlled, even were 
the rulers at heart faithful, is a matter of great uncertainty; such, at all events, 
was not the case during the Mutiny, where many of the regitgents of Scindiah 
and Holkar, powerful princes remaining loyal, played a prominent part,in the 
revolt. 

The policy of the Russians in respect to conquered nations differs greatly 
from that of the British. Provided only that the people are willing, and do 
not, like the Poles, maintain a turbulent demeanor, the treatment of the con- 
quered is mild, and the nation is not held as a tributary province, but becomes 
at once a part of Russia. Every avenue of preferment is open to the people 
thus annexed. The Turkoman of to-day, taken in arms against the Slav in- 
vader, becomes the Russian officer of to-morrow, and, sinking his nationality, 
he may perhaps add an “ off” to his name,* and aspire to any honor in the gift 
of the Tsar, his master. That the native East Indian is aware of all this is 
doubtful; but, at all events, the Russian, when the struggle is entered upon, 
will not have a bitter enemy in his rear, since his agents, ere any decisive step 
is taken, will have seen to the friendliness of the Afghans. When the issue 
comes, and come it surely must, the Slav will not attempt to enter India as an 
invader, but as the champion of the wronged and down-trodden natives of 
Hindustan; and that they will so regard him will be the care of the emissaries 
sent long in advance. As the friend of the ill-treated and the oppressed the 
Russian is ever eager to figure when coveted territory is to be acquired ; and as the 
champion of the Bulgarians in the last war with Turkey, it will be remembered, 
he almost gained possession of Constantinople. The British have the longer 
purse, and this may postpone the contest for a certain time; but they are totally 
’ wanting in diplomacy,—perhaps owing to the frank and open nature of the 
Anglo-Saxon,—and in diplomacy the Russian excels. The English might have 
made use of religious prejudice to array against each other the Hindu and the 
Mohammedan populations of India,—a great safeguard,—but now, as during 
the Mutiny, they would fight side by side. Any European alliance entered into 
by the British could not be lasting, and might end in defeat, thus hastening the 
evil day. In a word, the chances are that, after a desperate conflict, the Indian 
peninsula will, at a not very remote period, as a part of Russia, acknowledge 
the sway of the Tsar. Clarence Bloomfield Moore. 





* Ali Khan, a Turkoman, as Alikhanoff, an officer in the Russian army, was the taker of 
Merv. 
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WALT WHITMAN'S LAST* 


“ Good-Bye my Fancy”—concluding Annex to LEAVES OF GRASS. 


“The Highest said: Don’t let us begin so low—isn’t our range too coarse—too gross ?........ 
The Soul answer’d: No, not when we consider what it is all for—the end involved in Time 
and Space.” —An item from last page of “ Good-Bye.” © 


H. Heine’s first principle of criticising a book was, What motive is the 
author trying to carry out, or express or accomplish? and the second, Has 
he achiev’d it? 

The theory of my “‘ Leaves of Grass” as a composition of verses has been 
from first to last, (if I am to give impromptu a hint of the spinal marrow 
of the business, 4nd sign it with my name,) to thoroughly possess the mind, 
memory, cognizance of the author himself, with everything beforehand—a full 
. armory of concrete actualities, observations, humanity, past poems, ballads, 
facts, technique, war and peace, politics, North and South, East and West, 
nothing too large or too small, the sciences as far as possible—and above all 
America and the present—after and out of which the subject of the poem, long 
or short, has been invariably turned over to his Emotionality, even Personality, 
to be shaped thence; and emerges strictly therefrom, with all its merits and 
demerits on its head. Every page of my poetic or attempt at poetic utterance 
therefore smacks of the living physical identity, date, environment, individu- 
ality, probably beyond anything known, and in style often offensive to the 
conventions. 

This new last cluster, “Good-Bye my Fancy” follows suit, and yet with a 
difference. The clef is here changed to its lowest, and the little book is a lot of 
tremolos about old age, death, and faith. The physical just lingers, but almost 
vanishes, The book is garrulous, irascible (like old Lear) and has various 
breaks and even tricks to avoid monotony. It will have to be ciphered and 
ciphered out Jong—and is probably in some respects the most curious part of its 
author’s baffling works. Walt Whitman. 





* With “Good-Bye my Fancy” Walt Whitman has rounded out his life-work. This book 
is his lagt message, and of course a great deal will be said about it by critics all over the world 
both in praise and dispraise; but probably nothing that the critics will say will be as interest- - 
ing as this characteristic utterance upon the book by the poet himself. It is the subjective 
view as opposed to the objective views of the critics. Briefly Whitman gives as he puts it “a 
hint of the spinal marrow of the business,” not only of “@ood-Bye my Fancy” but also of 
the “ Leaves of Grass.” 

It was only after considerable persuasion on the editor’s part that Mr. Whitman consented 
to write the above. As a concise explanation of the poet’s life-work it must have great value 
to his readers and admirers. After the critics “have ciphered and ciphered out long” they 
will probably have nothing better to say. 
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THAT novel can hardly fail to be lastingly memorable which at once 
enchants its readers and artistically represents for them an unfamiliar phase of 
life. Few American readers will deny these merits to the latest story by Miss 
Carey.* The enchantment begins with the adroit opening scene, and it holds 
out amazingly to the last. It is not a romance depending for its interest upon 
miraculous adventure or eccentric love; it is, in a word, a finished narrative of 
an episode in the history of a single family,—a brilliant picture not the less 
dramatic in its effect because the life it illustrates shows tranquilly on the 
surface. 

Miss Carey is particularly happy in her portraiture of the three women, 
Dorothy, Janet, and the titular heroine. Janet appeals to us instantly; she. 
seems the victim of a domestic tragedy. Her husband, Maurice St. John, a 
poor curate, has exiled himself and family to wretched quarters in the White- 
chapel district of London, where he toils on uncomplainingly, altogether con- 
tent in his self-sacrifice were it not for the unhappiness of his wife. ‘“ His 
goodness, his saintliness, his unselfishness,—qualities all so opposed and con- 
trasted to her own,—had won her love.” Purple and fine linen had been hers, 
and hers she still wanted them to be; but Maurice had come and wedded her 
to him and poverty, and although she had been vanquished by love she secretly 
rebelled. It is a most interesting household, most skilfully sketched: the five 
little children, in affectionate awe of their stately and beautiful mother; the 
tall, pale-faced curate, tenderly solicitous of all; the gentle and thoughtful 
Mary, Maurice’s sister, sharing the sorrows, the labors, and the secret griefs of 
both husband and wife. Then into the sweetly-sad life of the family come 
suddenly, like a burst of sunshine, the dainty figure and smiling pretty face of 
Dorothy Maynard. 

It is a long story carefully wrought out. There is a central scene in it 
which no reader will be likely ever to forget,—the scene in the Flemish chateau 
when Mrs. Reid feebly welcomes home her wayward, penitent, and dying son. 
Hither Dorothy and Mary have come on a visit to their invalid relative; and 
here also, later on, come Bertie and Grey Lyndhurst. Then the romance fairly 
sets in. One is very much puzzled, indeed, from the outset concerning Bertie. 
Here is a splendid-looking athletic young fellow content to be a tutor, whom 
serious-minded persons unanimously condemn for his indolence and apathy. 
Yet Mary St. John loves him; she would marry him gladly,—marry him despite 
the prohibitive clause in the will of Mrs. Reid, who, dying, leaves her a fine 
fortune conditional upon her not committing this act of apparent folly. It is 
true that the heroine does not forfeit her handsome legacy, but in the why and. 
the wherefore of her pathetic resolution lies no fickleness of heart. 

It must not be supposed that the story is dismal. It abounds in humorous 
passages (Charlotte is a delightful creation); and once the shoals are passed 
the lovers’ romance sails smoothly into port. 





* Mary St. Jonx. A Novel. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Vou. XLVIII.—17 
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That true love is neither fugitive nor impossible with men, that it is neither 
the passion of a moment nor the phenomenon of a century,—this is the re- 
assuring inference to be drawn from a reading of “ A Sketch in the Ideal.” The 
workmanship of the story quite aside, it is entirely praiseworthy as such a 
preachment, coming at a time when the contrary doctrine of man’s love being 
of man’s life a thing apart is set forth by cynical writers in the great mass of 
current fiction. The abiding love of Blessington for Alvia not only pleases the 
fancy, it surely must appeal to the experience of many readers. From the 
thrilling moment of reunion in the silent cemetery.of Savannah down to the 
Indian summer of their peaceful lives, there is increasing trust, unbroken devo- 
tion, and perfect love between them. In the last analysis there can be no finer 
or more romantic love than this; yet why do novelists shun it? Because it is 
common? They will scarcely ouien so much. Because it is uneventful ? If 
the picture be rare and beautiful, surely it is worth the painting. 





For most of us a hearty laugh is by no means a daily event; we woo it 
and eagerly recall the occasion of it for the benefit of our friends. We 
seek it in literature and in the drama, and when we find it sharing honors 
with the tear, we have found a masterpiece. Compassed by pen and pencil in 
partnership the laugh is everlasting. We mean by this to extol the merits of 
the “ comic picture,” the illustrated joke,—such rare good fun, for instance, as 
has appeared from month to month in the rear of this magazine. Readers of 


Lippincott’s will, no doubt, agree that the department “ With the Wits” deserves 
to be preserved and perpetuated, and they will be pleased to hear that some of 
its best fun, in picture, rhyme, and paragraph, is presently to appear in a separate 
‘and comely volume. 


ii 
oe 





It cannot be said that much, if any, of the blame involved in the posthu- 
mous reproach of Horace Binney, that Philadelphia thinks little of her great 
men and cares less for the memory of them, attaches to the local historian and 
publisher. If few Philadelphians know anything about David Rittenhouse and 
John Dickinson, it is not because there is Jack of available information in 
print. Quite recently one of the greatest of Philadelphians died, a man of 
most unique and interesting personality, a distinguished jurist, a forensic orator 
of almost peerless powers,—Benjamin Harris Brewster, sometime Attorney- 
General of the United States. He has not been forgotten, nor will there be 
ground for saying so, since presently a Life of him will appear (Lippincotts) 
so admirably written, so brightly entertaining throughout, that the failure 
to read it will be even less deplorable from the point of view of Mr. Binney 
than as the fatuous neglect of a delightful literary treat. 








* A Sxetca In THE IpeaL. A R Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
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Free from all impurity. 
Royal Baking Powder 


Is the only baking powder yet found by chemical 
analysis to be free from all impurities and absolutely 
pure. This perfect purity results from the exclusive 
use of cream of tartar specially refined and prepared 
by patent processes which totally remove all the tar- 
trate of lime. The cost of this chemically pure cream 
of tartar is much greater than any other, and it is 


used in no baking powder except the “Royal.” 


Dr. Edward G. Love, formerly analytical chemis: for the 
U.S. Government, who made the analyses for the New York 
State Board of Health in their investigation of baking pow- 
ders, says of the purity and wholesomeness of the “ Royal”: 


“TI find the Royal Baking Powder composed of pure 
‘and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream of tartar 
powder, and does not contain either alum or phosphates, 


or other injurious substance. 
(Late U.S. Gov't Cremist) “E, G. LOVE, Pu. D.” 


Prof. Love's tests, and the recent official tests by the 
United States and Canadian Governments, show the 
Royal Baking Powder to be superior to all others in 
strength and leavening power. 
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THE Koorps.—Their women go about with uncovered faces; many of 
them are distinctly handsome, with dark raven locks dragged over their cheeks, 
bright-red complexions, and large, almost Jewish noses ; but unfortunately they 
love to tattoo these otherwise comely faces, and to wear silver solitaires in their 
noses. Their heads are hung with all sorts of ornaments, cowry beads and 

‘ savage jewelry, and their head-gear generally is weighty and uncomfortable- 
looking. Over their loose, baggy trousers they throw a red dress, and in the 
photographic groups we obtained we find our friends at home are generally at 
a loss to determine the sex unless some babe in arms or other evidence of 
maternity settles the question. 

The men have for their distinguishing feature the turban made of checkered 
silk, red, yellow, and blue, with gold and silver thread; this is bound round a 
red cap, and is infinitely more becoming than the sheepskin bonnet of the Per- 
sian peasantry. A mounted Koordish chief, with his light blue jacket, long 
flowing shirt-cuffs, and magnificent things in the way of daggers, keenly excited 
my wife’s desire to photograph ; but before the camera could be set up he had 
fled, and we never saw his like again. 

Everything among the Koords points to a higher state of art than among 
the other tribes; atone is largely introduced into the construction of the houses, 
red ornamentations made with henna adorn the doors and windows, and the 
construction of the “compound” is curious. ‘You enter by a low wicker gate, 
which is covered with cakes of dung, into a court-yard ; a covered shed contains 
the tripod for mast, the blacksmith’s bellows with double funnel ornamented at 
the top with carving, and standing on feet made to represent birds with long 
beaks. Out of this shed you pass into the family rooms full of great store cup- 
boards for grain, elegantly-shaped water-pots made of a clay found close to the 
village, in digging up which the women are employed; any number of quaint- 
shaped copper utensils for boiling milk and cooking stand around, and amid a 
haze of smoke you perceive women sitting on their haunches busily engaged in 
watching the pot boiling for the evening meal.— The Gentleman's Magazine. 


Gor Wuat He Wantep.—One of the inmates of a military prison had in 
a rage threatened to strike a warder and had insulted the governor. As he was 
a young soldier, the latter wished to deal with him himself, and not bring him 
before the visitors, who would have ordered him to be flogged for an offence so 
serious. Discipline, however, had to be maintained, and as long as the man 
was obstinate and refused to conform to the rules of the prison the governor 
could not spare him. So he sent for me, who then was chaplain of the prison, 
and said, ‘I don’t want to get No. — a flogging, but it must be done unless he 
caves in and tells me that he is sorry for what has taken place. Perhaps you 
would go to him and ask him (it will come better from you than from me) not 
to make a fool of himself and bring the cat down on his back.” 

I talked to the man in his cell for about an hour, when at last he said, 
“ The truth is, sir, I have a really awful temper. It has brought me into scrapes 
all my life, and I don’t think there is anything for it but a flogging. It’s what my 
father and mother should have given me, and now I am determined to have 
what is owed to me.” Well, my philosophic friend took his punishment very 
pluckily, and when I visited him next day he said he thought it was the best 
thing he could have done, and that it might make a man of him.—Good Words. 
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OCEAN BREEZES 


Are refreshing, but they cannot make pure blood or renovate the system. With- 
out this being done, the effect of a visit to the sea-side or the country is merely 
transitory. The old headache, weakness, dyspepsia, or rheumatism comes back 
with the return to city life. The one ne 

thing needed is pure, vigorous blood, 
and this can best be secured by the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It purifies and 
vitalizes the blood, assists digestion, aids 
the liver and kidneys, and imparts per- 
manent strength and vigor to both mind 
and body. 

“For over twelve months I was af- 
flicted with general debility, headache, 
and loss of appetite, followed by chills. 
I was scarcely able to drag myself about 
the house, and no medicine did me any 
good until I began to take Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla and Ayer’s Pills, since which 
time I -have entirely ‘ recovered my 
health and strength.’—Mary HeEn- 
Rickon, Park Street, Ware, Mass. 

“T was troubled from childhood with headaches, and could find nothing to 
relieve me, till, about two months ago, I began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, since 
which time I have been entirely cured.”—Mrs. R. GERBER, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a well-deserved reputation in this locality for 
restoring to healthy, vigorous action the vital organs of the body when they 
have become weakened or exhausted from any cause. I have used it in my 
. family for this purpose, especially after the system had become depleted from 

malarial attacks, I have advised its use, and it has always proved invaluable.” 
—C. C. Hamitton, Emberson, Texas. . 

AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Has Cured Others, will Cure You. 

“ Batmy SLEEP” is impossible to any one troubled with a cough, and health 
is impossible without sleep. As an anodyne expectorant for the cure of colds, 
coughs, croup, bronchitis, hoarseness, and all other throat and lung troubles, 
nothing in the range of pharmacy approaches Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Every 
household should have it at hand in case of emergency. Rest, so essential to 
the consumptive patient, is secured by using this well-known preparation. 

“For fifteen years I was afflicted with lung-troubles. Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral not only relieved the distress, but entirely cured me.”—CaRr.os M. Fay, 
Professor of Anatomy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AYErR’s CHERRY PECTORAL, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Sold by all Druggisis. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF Mirrors.—Probably few of those who find the 
mirror so essential an article in the home know that its manufacture is one of the 
most closely guarded secrets in the industrial world. It isasserted on high author- 
ity that, simple as would seem the few processes required, even those who have 
worked for years on one portion of the production know nothing of the other 
branches. There are but few manufactories in the country ; in fact, in all the 
great manufacturing region lying between New York and Chicago but one firm 
produces plate-glass mirrors. So closely is the secret of fine mirror-making 
kept, it is said, that many of the most valuable processes are not even covered 
by patent, the procuring of which would be attended with more or less pub- 
licity, even in those cases where patent might legally be claimed, and the 
knowledge lives close-locked in the breasts-of but very few people in the whole 
country. The plate-glass which is used for mirrors must, of course, be of the 
choicest description, as the slightest flaw would be fatal. It is taken in the 
unfinished form to the factory, where it is cut, bevelled, polished, and silvered. 
The time required in the manufacture has been greatly shortened by the recent 
developments of the art of working, so that what only a few years ago required 
nearly a month in the accomplishment may now be completed within a single 
day. The bevels are cut, first by the action of sand and water, followed by the 
emery-wheel, which is the last stage open to public inspection till the polishing, 
through several additional processes, has been completed. But it is in the sil- 
vering that the most delicate and important steps are taken, as the most care- 
fully prepared glass is valueless if the silvering be anywhere defective. For- 
merly the back of the glass was coated with mercury, or quicksilver, from 
which the name of the process was derived; but the name is now even more 
true, since the backs of fine mirrors are generally coated with sheets of pure 
silver—or it would be more proper to say that they are backed with a plate of 
silver. This is a great improvementin many ways, to say nothing of the economy 
in the use of quicksilver. Not a few good housewives will recall how provoking 
it has been to find that. a patch of the coating had peeled from the mirror in the 
“spare room,” the loss not being discovered till a valued and perhaps slightly 
critical guest was expected as an occupant for that very room, and when there 
was no time, and perhaps not the means, to replace the now worthless looking- ° 
glass. This cannot happen, of course, when the backing is a solid sheet of 
metal. Another advantage is in the greater reflective powers of the pure silver 
as now prepared. Formerly a reflection of two-thirds the light received was a 
very flattering result, and as low as sixty per cent. was satisfactory; now at 
least ninety-five per cent. of the light is reflected from first-class glasses.— 


Good Housekeeping. 


ENGLIsH AS SHE 18 WROTE.—The following is a list of English novels 
as they appear printed in the Circulating Library Catalogue at Vevey, Switzer- 
land: “ Kavanagh’s ‘ Leven years and other thales,’ ‘Too stange not to be Two,’ 
Dickens’s ‘Skatchés,’ Mrs. Hoey’s ‘Golde Sorron,’ Black’s ‘She-adventures of a 
Phaython,’ Trollope’s ‘He knee he was Rigt,’ Mrs. Craik’s ‘ His littl mother 
and other Skethes,’ Mrs. Marshall’s ‘ Life’s Aftermatch,’ Forbes’s ‘ Sodiering 
and Scribbing,’ Motley’s ‘Gance at the Pabst of English Literatur,’ Bret 
Harte’s ‘Tankfull Bossom,’ ‘ Notes from the pockit-booh of an opium-eeter,’ 
‘Confersions,’ ‘Aho creakspays’ (‘Who Breaks Pays’], ‘How to be Lappy 
Ahough marrier’ [‘How to be Happy though Married’].” 
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PHINLESS. ERFECTUAL. 


In many towns 
where this won- 
derful medicine 
has been intro- 
duced, and given 
a fair trial, it has 
abolished the fame 


Y ilymedicine chest, 


and been found 
sufficient to cure 
nine tenths of the 
ordinary com- 
plaints incident 


~ to humanity; and 
% when diseases of 


) months and years 
are thus removed 
)» or palliated in a 
, few days, it is not 
surprising that 


SP OPO LOOP OAD aI 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


© SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. © 
Se/aHovavaH WOIS -4 BUND aUNSe 


TheGREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


Beecham’s Pills 
should maintain 
their acknowl- 
edged popularity 
in both hemi- 
spheres. They 
cost only 25 | 
cents, although 
the proverbialex- { 
pression all over 
the world is thst 
they are ‘‘worth A 
a@ guinea a box,” 3 
for in truth one @) 


box will often- @ 


times be 


Remember that Beecham’s Pills are 


A Wonderful 
FOR AL 


Medicine 


Bilious & Nervous Disorders § 


SUCH AS 


Constipation, 


Weak Stomach, 


Sick- 


Headache, 


— of Appetite, 
a Digestion, 


— soul 9) 
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THE FASHIONABLE NovEL OF To-Day.—Is it to a republic, to France, 
that we must look for our fashionable novels,—to France and to America? 
Every third person in M. Guy de Maupassant’s tales has a de and is a marquis 
oravicomte, As fur M. Paul Bourget, one really can be happy with him in the 
fearless old fashion. With him we meet Lord Henry Bohun and M. de Casal 
(a vicomte) and all the marquises and marchionesses, and all the pale-blue 
boudoirs and sentimental duchesses, whose hearts are only too good, and who get 
into the most complicated amorous scrapes. That young republican, M. Bour- 
get, sincerely loves a blazon, a pedigree, diamonds, lace, silver dressing-cases, 
silver baths, essences, pomatums, le grand luve. So does Gyp; apart from her 
wit, Gyp is delightful to read, introducing us to the very best of bad company. 
Even M. Fortuné du Boisgobey likes a vicomte, and is partial to the noblesse, 
while M. Georges Ohnet is accused of entering the golden world of rank like 
a man without a wedding garment, and of being lost and at sea among his 
aristocrats. They order these things better in France; they still appeal to the 
fine old natural taste for rank and luxury, splendor and refinement. What is 
Gyp but a Lady Fanny Flummery réussie—Lady Fanny with the trifling addi- 
tional qualities of wit and daring? Observe her noble scorn of M. Georges 
Ohnet; it is a fashionable arrogance. To my mind, I confess, the decay of 
the British fashionable novel seems one of the most threatening signs of the 
times. Even in France institutions are much more permanent than here. In 
France they have fashionable novels, and very good novels, too; no man of 
sense will deny that they are far better than our dilettanteism of the slums, or 
our religious and social tracts in the disguise of romance. If there is no new 
tale of treasure and bandits and fights and lions handy, may I have a fashion- 
able novel in French to fall back upon! Even Count Tolstoi does not disdain” 
the genre. There is some uncommonly high life in “ Anna Karénina.” He 
adds a great deal of psychology, to be sure: so does M. Paul Bourget. But he 
takes you among smart people, who have everything handsome about them,— 
titles, and lands, and rents. Is it not a hard thing that an honest British snob, 
if he wants to move in the highest circles of fiction, must turn to French novel- 
ists, or Russian, or American ?—Andrew Lang. ; 


Not THE Hasitat.—A friend of Sir John Lubbock’s who was travelling 
around the world sent him specimens of marine animals, which he studied 
carefully and of which he published a description. One of these was new to 
the naturalist, and, to his disappointment, his friend said nothing in his notes 
of its habitat. He wished very much to add this information to his account. 
At last he thought that he had found the important statement, for the label on 
the bottle in which the animal had been preserved and sent home read, “3S. 
4 W.” “Evidently,” thought Sir John, “this means that the animal was cap- 
tured in a spot half a degree west longitude and half a degree south latitude.” 
He published this conclusion, and rested content until his friend came home 
and demanded, “ My dear fellow, what on earth made you say that I found that 
animal in the latitude and longitude you mentioned? I was never within five 
hundred miles of the place.” Sir John produced the bottle, and pointed to the 
label. “I took the information from this,” he said. “ What else can ‘3 8. } W.’ 
mean?” “Mean?” was the reply. “Why, it means that the animal is pre- 
served in a mixture half spirit and half water!” 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


ASSURES 


HEALTH 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula. Is the original and only 
preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal and vegetable tissue, the most 
powerful restorer of the Vital forces. 

Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Prostration, Im- 
paired Vitality, and all forms of Nervous Disease. It directly feeds the Brain 
and Nerves, Restores Lost Vigor, Sustains Mental and Physical Powers, Pre- 
vents Nervous Prostration and Premature Age. 

It is invaluable in convalescence from fevers or prostrating diseases, in 
Bronchitis, and as a Preventive of Consumption. Pamphlet, with testimonials 
from leading Physicians, eminent Clergy and Educators, sent free. For sale by 
druggists. Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th Street, New York. 


There are numerous imitations and substitutes. 
None genuine without this signature printed = 0. 


on the label, sa 


“T look upon a man’s wife and children as his preferred creditors. Their claims take 
precedence by reason of a prior attachment.”—Rev. H. L. Way.anp, D.D. 


THE law of Pennsylvania as it affects the life insurance companies of that 
State—no matter where they transact business—confirms the reverend gentle- ° 
man’s opinion. Legal sanction is given to what he declares is morally right. 
Any money invested in life insurance for the protection of the family is beyond 
_ the reach of creditors, should the investor subsequently become insolvent. 

It is not so in other States. In New York, for an instance, $500 per year 
is the limit of payment which one may make for the benefit of the family, and 
there are similar laws in several other States. 

The moral is obvious. 

There are just two legitimate, reserve-maintaining life companies chartered 
by the State of Pennsylvania actively engaged in business. 

The one which affords you the foregoing information, and pays for the 
privilege of so doing, asks for serious consideration of its claims before effecting 


your insurance elsewhere. 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for publications. 
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CAUSE FoR GRATITUDE.—Turkish justice is a tediously slow as well as an 
uncertain goddess. The man who goes to court in the Sultan’s duminions may 
expect to be long under the capricious sway of the words “ Bakaloum, bakaloum” 
(“ We shall see about it”). The author of “Thirty Years of my Life on Three 
Continents” tells a story which embodies the general belief of the natives as to 
the mode of administering justice in the Ottoman Empire. A merchant of 
Bagdad carried up to Constantinople an appeal against an adverse decision given 
by an inferior court. The grand vizier, the highest fountain of justice next to 
the Sultan, who is unapproachable, had recently been bullied by a fureign am- 
bassador, and was in a very bad humor. He would not listen to the appeal, 
but dismissed the case summarily. Hewould not even examine the papers. 
The merchant, as soon as this hasty decision had been given, began kissing the 
hem of the grand vizier’s robe and invoking blessings onthe head of the great 
man. “But,” exclaimed the puzzled grand vizier, ‘“‘ why do you pour benedic- 
tions on me? I have dismissed your appeal. You have lost your case, your 
time, and your money. Are those things to be thankful for?” ‘‘ Highness,” 
replied the merchant, “I see that the Sultan—whom may Allah protect !—calls 
only to your high post men of lofty intellect. You have seen and judged my - 
affair in two minutes’ time, and condemned me. The will of Allah be done! 
The reason for my thanking you is that another grand vizier, with his ‘ Baka- 
loum, bakaloum,’ might have kept me waiting for months to get the same answer, 
after wasting much of my time and money. NowJI can return to my wife, 
family, and business; and hence doI invoke blessings on your head.” The 
grand vizier laughed, and reversed his decision. 


GREEK AND LatTin.—Greek, then, and Latin are two members of that 
great family of languages of which our own and most of the other languages 
of Europe are also members. They are the two which were the earliest to 
stand forth in the record of European history. They are the two which for 
many ages stood side by side without fellow as the two civilized tongues of 
Europe. They are the two which have had, each in its own way, the greatest 
influence over the kindred tongues which came on the field in later times. No 
* tongue of Europe, no people speaking any tongue of Europe, could have been 
what it is if the Greek and the Latin tongue had not been there before them. 

One has sometimes heard the claims of those tongues pressed on the ground 
that they are “dead languages.” Their real claim rests on the ground that they 
are not dead languages, but the most living of all. The tongues of the Hittites 
and the Babylonians are dead languages; they are most proper subjects of 
special study for specialists whose tastes lead them that way ; but, because they 
are dead languages, they are therefore unfit to be insisted on as essential—in 
the school-master’s phrase, “‘ compulsory”—subjects for a whole university. But 
the tongues of Hellas and Latium, the tongues which have affected every 
stage of European history from its first beginnings till now, the tongues which 
still abide, in one shape or another, on the lips of a great part of Europe, 
are tongues emphatically living. Each has had its influence, but the influence 
of each has been of a different kind. The influence of Greek has been for 
us Westerns mainly indirect ; it has been an influence of example and analogy, 
an influence working largely by the help of Latin. The influence of Latin has 
been direct and universal ; it has touched and modified everything.—Freeman, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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Forty years ago almost every mother thought her child must have pare- 
goric or laudanum to make it sleep. These drugs will produce sleep, and a few 
drops too many of them will produce the sleep from which there is no waking. 
Many are the children who have been killed or whose health has been ruined 
for life by paregoric, laudanum, and morphine, each of which is a narcotic prod- 
uct of opium. Druggists are prohibited from selling either of the narcotics 
named to children at all, or to anybody without labelling them “ poison.” The 
definition of “narcotic” is “A medicine which relieves pain and produces sleep, 
but which, in poisgnous doses, produces stupor, coma, convulsions, and death.” The 
taste and smell of opium medicines are disguised, and sold under the names of 
“ Bateman’s Drops,” “Godfrey’s Cordial,” “Soothing 
Syrups,” etc. You should not permit any medicine to 
be given to your children without you or your physician 
knows of what it is composed. 

“Castoria is so well adapted to children that I rec- 
ommend it as superior to any prescription known to me.” 

—H. A. ARcHER, M.D., 111 South Oxford Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. ‘ 

“I use Castoria in my practice, and find it specially adapted to affections 
of children.”—ALEx. ROBERTSON, M.D., 1057 Second Avenue, New York. 

“ From personal knowledge I can say that Castoria is a most excellent medi- 
cine for children.” —Dr. G. C. Oscoop, Lowell, Mass. : 

Castoria promotes Digestion, assists Teething, and overcomes Flatulency, 
Constipation, Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, and Feverishness. Thus the child is 
rendered healthy and its sleep natural. Castoria contains no morphine or other 


narcotic property. 
Tuurston’s Ivory PEARL TOOTH-PoWDER.—Keeps teeth perfect and 


gums healthy. Orris and Wintergreen. Pink and white colors. Always used 
when once tried. For sale at all druggists’, and 224 William Street, New York. 


Buarr’s Priis.—Great English Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. Sure, 
prompt, and effective. Large box 34, small 14 Pills. For sale at all drug- 
gists’, and 224 William Street, New York. 


Brrp-Manna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. ‘Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMBER.—The masses of amber thrown by every stormon the strands of 
Jutland and Scania, although neglected by the firat settlers upon them, attracted 
the eager attention of their sepulchre-building successors, The submarine prod- 
uct cast at their feet by the waves served not only for the adornment of their 
persons, living and dead, but for their protection against supposed malefic 
influences, and, gradually becoming known to distant peoples, was bartered, in 
the growing trade centres of the south, for objects fraught with the signifi- 
cance of a new era. 

The traffic assumed large proportions, To the diffusion of the fossil gum 
of Jutland from Liguria to Thrace corresponds an equally surprising plenty of 
bronze and gold in Scandinavia, where, too, finds of wrought amber and of the 
objects purchased with it suggest a reciprocal relation, scarcity of the first 
attending on plentifulness of the second. Not even in those remote times was 
it possible at once to have a cake and to eat it. About the sixth century B.c. 
the Etruscans entered the market. Amber occurs in the oldest tombs at Cer- 
vetri, and its exchange for bronze wares explains the stamp of Etruscan design 
impressed upon many objects now in the Copenhagen Museum, Although the 
materials for their construction were imported, the discovery of the moulds in 
which they were cast proves conclusively the weapons and implements of the 
bronze age in the North to have been of home manufacture. Their remarkable 
beauty and elaboration tell of an advance in taste ensuing upon the development 
of commerce they sprang from, while the system of ornament adopted in them 
betrays an Oriental origin. Its elements were probably rooted in religious 
symbolism,—fire, for example, being denoted by the zigzag; the sun, by the 
double spiral characteristic of Danish bronze work, although found as well on 
the pottery of the bee-hive tombs of Mycense.— The Edinburgh Review. 


ANSWERING THE FARMER’S QUESTION.—By invitation I made a speech 
not long ago at a farmers’ barbecue in a neighboring county, and I spread my- 
self in encouraging our people to keep up with the age, and pictured the 
innocence and honesty and independence of a farmer’s life in multitudinous 
language. I was cheered and congratulated, of course, and when I got through 
an old grizzly fellow came up, with brass-bound spectacles, and says he to me, 
“My friend, you talk mighty well; you talk like a lawyer; but I would like to 
know if you can tell me what kind of a calf makes the best milch cow?” 

“A heifer calf,” said I, and the crowd just yelled. 

I got the grin on the old man, and so says, “ Let me ask you a question, 
and you may ask me another, and the man who can’t answer his own question 
must treat to cigars.” 

“ All right,” says he. “ Now go ahead.” 

Said I, “How does a ground-squirrel dig his hole without leaving any 
dirt around the top?” 

He studied awhile and then gave up, and, in a triumphant tone, called on 
me to answer. 

“Why,” said I, “he begins at the bottom.” 

“Well, but how does he get to.the bottom?” said the old man, as though 
he had me. 

“TI don’t know,” said I ; “I never did know; and, as it is your question, you 
must answer or pay.” 

The crowd yelled again, and the old man bought the cigars.—Bill Arp, in 
the Sunny South. 
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Quina-LAROCHE.— This 
preparation has for its basis a 
combination of all the prin- 
ciples of the best cinchonas 
with a rich special wine; not, 
like many mixtures, an or- 
dinary compound of drugs, 
but a result of laborious re- 
searches, which has won for 
its inventor a National Prize 
of 16,600 francs, and Gold 
Medals at the Expositions of 

Paris, Vienna, etc. 
Quina-Laroche is par ex- 
cellence the tonic with which 
to combat stomach affections, loss of appetite, 
mental depression, anemia, etc. Quina-Laroche 
is a powerful preservative against intermittent 
and continued fevers rebellious to sulphate of 
quinine, and of exceptional value in cases of 
tardy convalescence ; in combination with iron, 
is especially recommended for poorness of the 
blood, chlorosis, difficulties of assimilation, de- 
bility, &c. Prevents Influenza and La Grippe. 
E. Fougera & Co., Agents, No. 30 North 
William St., New York. 22 Rue Drouot, Paris. 


PuRE is one thing; wholesome, another. Pure arsenic is not wholesome. 
Pure ammonia, pure white clay, or pure alum cannot make a wholesome baking 
powder, even if it is called “‘ absolutely pure,” 

Every housekeeper knows that pure cream of tartar, pure soda, pure flour, 
are wholesome. These three ingredients, and these three only, are used in 
Cleveland’s Baking Powder. Cleveland’s is pure and wholesome; it leavens 
most, and leavens best, but its special excellence is that it is perfectly whole- 


Wholesome ; 
Leavens most; 
Leavens best. 
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Kine Henry VIII.—When Henry was not gambling, buying jewelry, 
building, disgracing or beheading his favorites, getting rid of ‘his wives, or 
administering the affairs of the realm, he seems to have been eating and drink- 
ing. Both as regards his viands and his liquors, his taste must be pronounced 
catholic; and it is not easy to decide what were his preferences in either 
direction. No light is thrown upon the subject by the presents he received ;. 
since, if we assumed that the donors would naturally wish to consult the royal 
liking, we should be thrown out by the fact that almost every imaginable article 
of food was offered and accepted,—fish, poultry, game, swans, cranes, birds, 
baked lampreys, pies, puddings, fruit, meat, and quince pasties. I should add 
that these loyal offerings were always acknowledged by a gratuity, which not 
infrequently exceeded the value of the gift. Some of the entries in the king’s 
privy purse expenses are curious enough. As thus:. 

Item. Paied to a yong man that gave the King peres . . vs. 

Item. Paied to A woman in Rewarde for. gyving to the King’s Grace A fat 
Capon and a henne . .j viis. vjd. 

Item. Paied to A wheler of Hownslowe in rewarde for gyving the King’s 
Grace Apulles . . va. 

These payments were made in November, 1531. In the following month 
we read : ’ 

Item. Paied in Rewarde to James Hobart for bringing lymons, pomegra- 
netts, and oranges to the King . . xis. 

Item. Paied in rewarde to a servant of Sir Giles Capell for bringing 
of ffesaunts to the King . . xs, 

Item. Paied to a serventt of myne olde lady Guldeford in rewarde for 
bringing of warden pyes to the King’s Grace . . xs. 

Item. Paied to Elizabeth«Aynes in Rewarde for bringing ij barells of 
Socado, and Cakes to the King’s Grace . . xis. 

In April, 1532, we read: 

Item. Paied in Rewarde to James Hobart for bringing of oranges, dates and 
other pleasures to the King’s Grace . . xxiis. vjd.— All the Year Round. 


FrencH OCoFFreE.—The art of adulteration seems certainly to be carried to 
a very alarming point when coffee-berries are compounded from the flour of 
some cereal, moulded to shape, and then torrefied sp as to resemble the true berry, 
and are, as stated by a French paper, openly sold to grocers and others at a 
price which yields sixty to one hundred per cent. more than the usual profit. 
When the grocer expresses his surprise that coffee, which is now very dear, can 
be offered at the price asked, he is informed that it is of artificial origin, but 
cannot be detected if mixed with a certain proportion of genuine berries. Some 
details are, however, furnished by an official inspector, and published in the 
same paper, which will help to detect the fraud. The false berry is not so 
smooth as the real, and its slit is not so long nor so deep. It is much harder, 
too, than the genuine coffee-berry, which can easily be split by inserting the 
finger-nail in the slit. The new product has a faint and nauseating taste, very 
different from genuine coffee, and will resist very hard pressure. It is clear that 
“coffee as made in France” will presently become a motto which restaurant- 
keepers in Britain will no longer put up for the attraction of customers. Since 
the days of wooden nutmegs nothing so impudently fraudulent as these bogus 
coffee-berries has been placed upon the market.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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positively cure Sick HEADACHE. They also relieve distress from Dyspepsia, 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain 
in the Side. 
Purely vegetable. Sugar-coated. Do not gripe or sicken. SMALL PRICE. 
SMALL’ PILL. SMALL Dose. 
CarTER MEDICINE Co., New York City. 
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SLANG AND ITS DERIVATIONS.—Within the present century (probably) a 
good many Hebrew words have come into English slang through the medium 
of “ Yiddish,”—e.g., showful (low Hebrew, “shaphel”); “gonoph,” a thief 
(Hebrew, “ gannabh,” pronounced “ gonnof’’ by Polish Jews ; Mr. Leland writes 
incorrectly “ganef”). The greater part of the vocabulary of slang, however, 
is purely of English origin, consisting of humorously-metaphorical uses of 
ordinary words, the metaphor being often so far-fetched as to be of the nature 
of ariddle. Slang words of this type have often passed into standard use; the 
ordinary French words for “ head,” “ cheek,” “leg,” for instance, represent the 
vulgar Latin words for “ pot,” “ porringer,” and “ knee-cap.” 

Of course a humorous metaphorical expression may acquire a considerable 
degree of proverbial currency without thereby becoming slang. It passes into 
slang when the original point of the joke is no longer distinctly remembered- 
and the expression continues to be used merely as an eccentric substitute for 
the recognized term. At a later stage sometimes the word or phrase has 
become so general that all its grotesque associations have disappeared and it 
becomes a permanent addition to the resources of the literary language. A 
good example of these three stages of development may be found in the history 
of the word “ budget,” as denoting the financial proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In the reign of George-II. the word was used with conscious 
allusion to the celebrated pamphlet which ridiculed Sir R. Walpole as a conju- 
rer opening his “ budget’ or “ bag of tricks.” Afterwards it must, for a time, 
have been current as slang; but, as it supplied a want, it was soon taken into 
the ordinary vocabulary, and at the present time a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would, as a matter of course, speak of his own “ budget” without any thought 
of the uncomplimentary sense which the word originally expressed.— The 
Atheneum. ° 


THERE is no tonic that can compare with the “ Vin de Bugeaud,” a strength- © 
ening quinine and cocoa tonic wine, imported from Paris and renowned in the 
United States. Doctors and thousands of persons who have used it acknowl- 
edge that the “‘ Vin de Bugeaud” is the best and the most agreeable tonic. To 
be obtained at the principal drug-stores. 


A REMARKABLE OPERATION.—A Parisian surgeon has the credit of 
having obtained a remarkable result in a case in which he operated upon a 
child. The patient was a girl, eight years of age, who at the age of eighteen 
months had been noticed by her parents to be deficient in intelligence. Subse- 
quently she became subject to epileptiform attacks, and these had only ceased a 
year before she was seen by the surgeon. When she came under professional 
observation her physical development was normal, but her intelligence was that 
of an infant. The child had been sent to school, but she had never been able 
to learn the alphabet, neither could she talk intelligently. The conclusion was 
formed that the brain had ceased to develop, owing to the too early coalescence 
of the bones of the skull. The surgeon accordingly operated, removing several 
small pieces of bone from the top of the skull, and by this means relieving the 
pressure on the brain and allowing it to expand. The day following the opera- 
tion the child took notice of every one, asked for something to eat, and cried for 
her parents. Before leaving the hospital she was able to talk well and amuse 
herself. The operation wound in the scalp had soundly healed in eight days.— 
Pall Mall Budget. : 
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“THE DRESS IS FINISHBD, SO AM I.” 


A GORGEOUS costume flashed beneath the brilliant lights of a ball-room;. 
“a queen of society is radiant to-night.” 

The nervous hands of a weak woman have toiled day and night, the weary 
frame and aching head have known no rest,—for “the dress must be finished in 
time.” 

:To that queen of. society and her damm we would say a word. One, 
through hot-house culture, luxury, and excitement, and the other, through‘ the 
toil of necessity, may some day find their ailments a common cause. The Vege- 
table Compound will enable both to meet the demands of society. Send stamp 
for Guide to Health, a beautiful illustrated book. ; 

Lyp1a E. PrnkHAm’s Vegetable Compound is the only Positive Cure and 
Legitimate Remedy for the peculiar weaknesses and ailments of women. 

It cures the worst forms of Female Complaints, Nervous Prostration, Ex- 
haustion, and strengthens and tones the Stomach. Cures Headache, General 
Debility, Indigestion, etc., and invigorates the whole system. For the cure of. 
Kidney Complaints of either sex, the Compound has no rival. 

All Druggists sell it as a standard article, or sent by mail, in form of Pills or 

Lozenges, on receipt of $1.00. Lyp1a E, PiskHam: Mep. Oo., Lynn, Mass. * 


Guyot SusPENDERS.—A few hundred years ago, the methods of keeping 
a man’s trousers in place were exceedingly vexatious. Strings were attached to 
the coat, and similar ones to the tops of the breeches, and then tied together to 
unite the’ most important parts of man’s attire. Aristocrats wore ribbons in 
place of strings, and in the reign of Charles It a beau was almost a mass of 
silk ribbons. 

‘The genius who invested: the only ever : fisntan Guspedders: was Charles 
Guyot, of Paris, France. He certainly deserves the greatest thanks of the entire 
masculine world, as he was the first to make a joint Suspender combining: com- 
fort and health and insuring to the wearer free and easy motion and’ automatic 
play to every‘action of the body. 

The Guyot SUSPENDERS are justly celebrated throughout the: civilized 
world, and are approved and worn by the highest medical authorities, Every 
portion is perfect,—the Webbing being of the very best material, the Slides and 

Vou. XLVIII.—18 
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Buckles patented, and the Button-Holes do not tear,—being elosed by the loom, 
a patent of Charles Guyot. 

Notwithstanding many imitations, the demand for the Genuine Guyots is 
larger now than it ever has been, and in this country millions of American gen- 
tlemen have pronounced the Genuine Guyots the best and most cpenparigine 
Suspenders made. 

They are known the world over as BRETELLES Hyaiéniqure, and ean be 
had in every city in every country, 

For nearly fifty years they have mafotained their supremacy over ail other 
Suspenders made. 


MoDEEN GREECE.—We should always recollect how difficult is the position 
of modern Greece. With a restricted area, which certainly does not admit of a 
very large increase of. population beyond the present two millions, there is a far 
larger population of Greeks, probably four millions, under the rule of Turkey. 
Some of these are in districts and islands where they form an immense majority 
of the population, and where there is reasonable hope that annexation to the 
parent country may be possible. Others, and the larger part, are to be found 
at Constantinople, Smyrna, and the coasts of Turkey bordering on the sea, 
where there can be little hope for union so long as the Turkish Empire lasts. 
Even when this breake up it is hardly to be expected that Greek rule will be 
substituted for Turkish rule on the Bosphorus or in Asia Minor. With all 
these kindred Greeks there is necessarily the strongest bond of union; nothing 
ean’be done in Turkey affecting this population which does not greatly excite 
the sympathies and interest of the Greek people. They must be ready for action 
when the time comes; there are men among them always ready to aasiat insur- 
gents with arms and money. 

They ave aceused of troubling the peace of Europe; but they know that it 
is only by agitation, incitement, and insurrection that anything has been done 
in the past. They see the result of the adventurous policy of Bulgaria in 
obtaining the union of Roumelia, and im the extension of {ts interests in Mace- 
donia. We cannot be surprised at the jealousy of Greece with respect to the 
further extension of Bulgaria to the south and west. 

One effect of the uprising of Bulgaria has already been that a definite 
limit has been placed to the ambition of the Greeks. The Bulgarians have 
asserted themselves. They are more numerous than the Greeks, They have 
shown equal capacity for governing themselves, -The Greeka esp no more hope 
to lead or ineerporate the Bulgarians aa they onee hoped, and to some extent 
eucgoeded for a time in doing, under the shadow of Turkey. The latter in the 
future distribution of the spoils of Turkey in Europe must have the largex 
share, The ethnological distribution shows that eastward of Salonica the Bul- 
garians are far more numerous than the Greeks; in fact, they conatitute the 
population, except in e narrow friage ef country bordering on the Aigean Sea. 
But this-ehould not prevent the Bulgarians having access to the Mediterranean. 

That Magedonfa aad Albania and what remains of Epirus will ultimately, 
and probebly at no distent day, be freed from Turkish rule cannot be doubted, 
The difference between their condition and that of the provinges reeantly freed 
is eo great that, if come speedy and unprecedented ebange does not take place 
in Turkish administration, it will be impossible for Burope to resiat tha claims 
of these people for the like treatment. The Contemperery Reviews 
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